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METHODIST REVIEW 


NOVEMBER, 1915 
RESTORE OUR EPISCOPACY 


(Seconp ARTICLE) 





When my greatly esteemed friend of many years wrote me 
that he felt constrained to answer my article in the March-April 
Review upon our episcopacy, I hailed his purpose with great 
satisfaction, for I felt that if any man in our church could defend 
successfully the changes in our episcopacy it was Dr. Buckley, 
and if these radical changes could be shown to be wise and best 
for our church I would accept them and acknowledge my mis- 
taken opinions. I wanted facts that I did not have and logic that 
I could not answer and philosophy sound and convincing that I 
had overlooked. 

Far oftener than otherwise I have found Dr. Buckley’s con- 
tentions conclusive, although in three great cases he has failed to 
convince me, and in two of them he did not convince the church. 

I read his article with unusual interest. I was not disap- 
pointed in the remarkable force of his statement, the art of his 
arrangement, the directness and clearness of his rhetoric, the 
characteristic assembling of his favorite historic data, the old-time 
tricks of his ad hominem and witty ad captandum. But I was not 
convinced. His historic facts were too common and elementary to 
have been overlooked and they helped my contention more than his. 
His logic was at more than one point, as I will show, inconclusive, 
and his philosophy, contradicted by the records of old age, would 
be very unfortunate to’apply to men of increasing years. 


Dr. Buckiey’s Facts 


He claims that I err in saying that our “old-time episcopacy” 


is essentially gone. Will he contend that we have an episcopacy 


which is not permitted to resign and from which men are not 
retired except in extreme age and infirmity; that we have an 
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episcopacy that travels at large throughout the whole connection 
and that is not limited by local districting? Will he say that we 
have an episcopacy that chooses its residences according to its own 
judgment? If we have not such an episcopacy, have we the “old- 
time” episcopacy, and was it a “startling cry” to state that we 
have not? 

I did not say that all the changes were unwise. I simply said 
that we have done away with the episcopacy of our fathers—the 
authority, the scope, the privilege, the power and dignity of the 
earliest days. 

We have an episcopacy elected by a two-thirds vote of the 
General Conference, which has its residence read off to it, which 
is districted in its official work, and which cannot serve beyond the 
nearest General Conference to the seventy-third birthday ; which is 
not permitted the privilege of a retiring superannuate but is dis- 
cussed behind closed doors, where unfriendly and unfair things 
are often stated in the absence of the Bishops, where they are voted 
out by a majority, with an appeal by the committee to the General 
Conference to accept the verdict as it would be embarrassing to 
the condemned Bishop to have his case opened in public! 

Will Dr. Buckley say that this is the episcopate he first knew ? 

Dr. Buckley gives the impression that the Bishops recently 
retired accepted their fate cheerfully. He is greatly mistaken. 
Has he forgotten the speech of Randolph 8. Foster when, waving 
him aside, he challenged the power of the General Conference to 
take away his Bishopric? 1 was present. Who will forget the 
beads of sweat on Bishop Foss’s brow and his pitiful appeal to have 
his case “reviewed once more” ¢ 

Many of us remember Bishop Mallalieu’s protest, repeated in 
his strength years after he was retired. It has been far from a 
happy family affair. It has been an agony.in most cases, an ordeal 
which no other class of ministers in our church is called to face. 

Dr. Buckley charges me with using exaggerated sentences 
when I say that our Bishops have been attacked at General Confer- 
ence where they sat upon the platform, not permitted to speak for 
themselves. He says that I do not give “any specimen of the griev- 
ances.” As my friend was one of the chief offenders I refrained! 
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Has he forgotten Chicago? Among other things the Bishops 
were charged openly before the “enemies of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church” with having lectured for money. Dr. Buckley was 
one of the most earnest speakers against them. When I told him 
at the Victoria Hotel at the close of the session that I regretted 
that I could not get the floor to answer him, he asked me to tell 
him what I would have said. I counted off four points on my 
fingers. He replied: “If you had stated those points with your 
usual clearness and force, you would have carried the General 
Conference against me.” I answered: “You ought to have had 
it carried against you. Those speeches were disgraceful.” I 
could give other “specimens.” 


Dr. Buckley takes issue with my comparison of the retirement 
of a Bishop with that of an elder. He then proceeds to prove 
exactly what I contended. The Conference requests a member to 
locate. No Conference can locate him without his consent except 
by “formal trial and conviction.” 

Dr. Buckley thinks I reflect upon the “whole number that 
have been retired” by saying “with one possible exception.” As 


that exception refers to a condition of old age and infirmity which 
did not permit of work, and had no other reference, I cannot see 
how it casts a shadow on anybody. 

Dr. Buckley makes another mistake of fact in making me 
compare the former Bishops with later Bishops in the remark 
“old-time Bishops.” The whole paragraph, as any one ought to 
see, was a reference to “old men at work,” and the “old-time 
Bishop” was a Bishop of the time when Bishops were not cut off 
from their work in the youth of old age. There was no other com- 
parison made. There is not a line in my reference to “old-time 
Bishops” which conflicts with the quotation made from my article 
in 1912. I now say that the election of Bishops in 1912 will com- 
pare favorably with any election in the history of the church, if 
you compare the men at the point of election. 

The doctor’s statement that I referred to “these men and 
their advocates as tearing the episcopacy to pieces” is wrong. The 
men I referred to were not elected! The men I was discussing 
were men who “take themselves seriously for the episcopacy,” and 
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I never have heard of such men advocating or championing any- 
body else for the episcopacy ! 


Dr. Buckuey’s Logic 


My revered friend cites the historic facts of the earlier 
Bishops to prove that there should be an arbitrary point of seventy- 
one for retirement of our Bishops! 

Asbury requested to be retired in 1800, but by act of the 
General Conference was kept in the saddle twelve years after he 
asked to retire, and did grand service! Therefore we should retire 
our Bishops at seventy or seventy-one with the vigor of Andrews 
and Warren and Neely. ‘Think of retiring Andrews at seventy- 
one. The church would have lost his greatest decade. Think of 
retiring Warren at seventy-one. What of his last ten years? 

The General Conference refused to retire any Bishop, from 
Asbury to Morris inclusive, without his request or the request of 
his colleagues. Therefore we should retire Bishops at seventy-one. 
Bishop Scott’s case was so conspicuous in age and feebleness as 
to be an exception. 


Bishop Roberts, according to Dr. Buckley, was not permitted 
to resign because he was one of the fathers of Methodism and “was 
able to do some work’! Therefore retire Hamilton and Cranston 


at seventy-one, work or no work. They were never more vigorous 
nor acceptable than they are now. 

One of the examples of Dr. Buckley’s logic is his clincher in 
which he rejoices in double quotation marks! Annihilating my 
contention with that 42 gun which we have seen him so 
often bring into action, and in the smoke and noise of which he 
used to retire in triumph from before the audience, he cites an 
article in which I praised the act of retirement of Bishops which 
I now condemn. Of course any one knows that there is no argu- 
ment in such a statement unless there has been a claim that the 
contestant never believed the opposite of what he now contends. 
That I have nowhere claimed. And it was so recently that I 
wrote the article to The Advocate that it was not necessary for me 
to refer to it. My position is precisely that of prominent men who 
have written me saying that, although they voted for the measure, 
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they would not do it again if the case were submitted. Is a man 
not permitted to change his mind? Has Dr. Buckley never done 
so? Is no new light permitted to shine? That homely philosopher 
of ours, “Josh Billings,” once said: “The difference between a fool 
and a wise man is that a wise man changes his mind sometimes!” 

We were ready to escape from the crude and illegal way we 
were doing, but some of us believe now that we made a mistake. 
There was a better way. 


Dr. Buckiey’s Puitosorpuy 


He brings to his aid Bacon and Sir Thomas 8. Coulson for 
his contention that a man cannot be as mentally vigorous at seventy 
as in middle life! He certainly has not forgotten the large per cent 
of the great in old age, in statesmanship, in art, in literature, in 
the church. The Review could be filled with examples and illus- 
trations of the grandeur of the achievement of men fifteen or 
twenty years beyond the time we arbitrarily lift the hammer in 
the clock of old age. 

It would only lumber the page to give names of scores who 
will recur to any reader of the Review. There are pursuits in life 


where men are not permitted to retire when they want to hand 


the burden over to others, as Asbury and Roberts were not, and 
they go on for years doing their greatest work. 

It is an unfortunate philosophy that condemns men to retire- 
ment at seventy plus because some scientist thinks he has dis- 
covered that science has demonstrated that the old man “has fewer 
brain cells, less muscular coordination, and less delicacy of sense 
of perception.” It depends upon the man and the age and the aids 
and stimuli in which the man lives. “The virtues of old age” 
will correct many of its defects is the doctrine of Bacon. The 
teaching quoted by Dr. Buckley is not a good doctrine to preach. 
Men will grow old fast enough if you do not chalk down their 
years and toll off their birthdays. They will feel the burden soon 
enough if you do not set an arbitrary limit to their efficiency. Even 
the Bible limit that was once true has been moved up and has be- 
come a matter of statistical demonstration by improved physical 
conditions. Insurance companies recognize it. What was true 
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of the Psalmist’s time is not true now. We have overcome much 
of the labor and sorrow beyond three score and ten. There was 
a man who had not the faith of Dr. Buckley in a risen Lord and 
Saviour to help him, who preached a better philosophy of old age 
than my friend does, Cicero in De Senectute: “The old retain 
their own abilities if they but retain their study and industry... . 
Sophocles wrote tragedy to the very end. Of whom they say that 
[when his sons would take from him control of his affairs as being 
in his dotage] the old man then repeated before the court that play 
on which he was at work, the (Edipus at Colonus, and then asked 
the judges if they thought this could be the work of dotage, and 
received full acquittal. . . . Did old age compel him to become 
silent in his studies? Or Homer? Or Hesiod? ... Or the 
princes of philosophy, Pythagoras, or Plato, or Zeno, or Cloanthus ? 
In them all was not the pursuit of studies coeval with life? . . . 
And now, passing by the inspired studies, I might name you Roman 
peasants from out the Sabine country, my neighbors and familiar 
friends, in whose absence scarce anything of importance is done, 
not in the sowing, not in the gathering, not in the garnering of 
fruits. . . . And the same spend toil in things they know they 
may not share. He is planting trees that may benefit a coming 
generation, as says our Statius in his Young Comrades. Nor does 
the farmer doubt though he be old to answer him who asks for 
whom he sows: Unto the immortal gods I sow, who willed that I 
should not only receive from the fathers but should hand this 
on to those hereafter. 

“But you see that age, far from being languid and sluggish, is 
laborious and always doing and achieving something—something 
of course congenial to the ruling passion of the life.” 

This seems to me a more wholesome philosophy than that of 
Sir Thomas S. Coulson counting old men’s brain cells. There is 
more of our faith and hope in it. Brain cells are not all of a man. 

But Cicero goes on in De Senectute and sums up his conclu- 
sions: “With more aged men life would itself be better and more 
wise. . . . For there is intelligence and reason and wisdom in the 
old. Had there been none of these there scarcely could have been 
commonwealths.” 
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Dr. Buckley has not forgotten Longfellow’s Morituri Saluta- 

mus: 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand (2dipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 

When each had numbered more than fourscore years; 

And Theophrastus at fourscore and ten 

Had but begun his “Characters of Men.” 

Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales. 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 


Nor has Dr. Buckley forgotten Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra: 


Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 


Perhaps Dr. Buckley will say: But these are the exceptions 
that but prove the rule. He will permit me to call his attention 
to Emerson in Society and Solitude: “The cynical creed or 
lampoon of the market is refuted by the universal prayer for long 


life which is the verdict of nature and justified by all history. We 
have, it is true, examples of an accelerated pace by which young 
men achieved grand works, as in Macedonian Alexander, Raph- 
ael, Shakespeare, Pascal, Burns, and Byron, but these are rare 
exceptions. Nature in the main vindicates her law. Skill to-day 
comes of doing, knowledge comes by eyes always open, and working 
hands ; and there is no knowledge that is not power.” 

Beranger said: “Almost all good workmen live long.” And 
if the life be true and noble, we have quite another sort of seniors 
than the frowsy, timorous, peevish dotards who are falsely old— 
namely, the men who fear no city but by whom cities stand; who 
appearing in any street the people empty their houses to gaze at 
and obey them. As at my Cid, with the fleecy beard, in Toledo; 
or Bruce as Barbour reports him; as blind old Dandolo elected 
Doge at eighty-four years, storming Constantinople at ninety-four, 
and after the revolt again victorious and elected at the age of 
ninety-six to the throne of the Eastern Empire which he declined, 
and died Doge at ninety-seven. 
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We still feel the force of Socrates whom, well advised, the 
oracles pronounced wisest of men; of Archimedes holding Syracuse 
against the Romans by his wit, and himself better than all their 
nation ; of Michael Angelo wearing the four crowns of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and poetry; of Galileo, of whose blindness 
Castelli said: “The noblest eye is darkened that nature ever made 
—an eye that hath seen more than all that went before him, and 
that opened the eyes of all that-shall come after him”; of Newton, 
who made an important discovery for every one of his eighty-five 
years; of Bacon, who took all knowledge to be his province; of 
Fontenelle, “that precious porcelain vase laid up in the center of 
France for a hundred years”; of Franklin, Jefferson, and Adams, 
the wise and heroic statesmen; of Washington, the perfect citizen ; 
of Wellington, the perfect soldier ; of Goethe, the all-knowing poet; 
of Humboldt,“‘the encyclopedia of science.” And to Emerson’s list 
could be added a volume: Verdi composing the Ave Maria and 
Te Deum at eighty-five, Holmes writing vigorously at seventy-nine, 
Bryant, Robert Browning, and scores of others. Tennyson gave 
us “Crossing the Bar” at eighty-five. Time would fail me to list 
the mighty old men who disprove Dr. Buckley’s Coulson philosophy 
—a most wretched philosophy to preach to either young men or 
old men; a philosophy disproved by Dr. Buckley himself, who in 
his old age still shakes a lion’s mane! 

We may be pardoned a practical reflection or two. It is not 
a question of theory or precedent. We cannot predicate our con- 
clusions upon what might happen to a strong man of seventy in a 
quadrennium. 

We none of us have forgotten how, at a General Conference 
at which we carefully weeded out the infirm (?) and inefficient 
(2), the effective died and the retired lived on, picking up such 
work as they could find! Prescience is not given to us. We must 
take the facts as we find them. We have these men with us. We 
must use them as the good stewards of the church while they are 
- useful. They have talents which have been increased in their 
office and by that office from five to ten. It is in this field of 
administrative work and as interpreters of our laws and usages 
that they are valuable beyond inexperienced men. The men we 
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e elected at the last General Conference are worth to the church four 
le times as much as they were when they entered upon their work. 
r Every quadrennium adds to the stature of a Bishop if he keeps 
consecrated and faithful. The office carries a man far beyond the 
8 limits of men in the pastorate. It is not that they are always 
c greater men, or would have been, but they have been increased in 
power and influence by the office we have put upon them and they 


should serve longer and with increasing efficiency. The office has 
not worn them. It has been an inspiration to them. 


There is inspiration that is propelling and stimulating in the 
: greatest office since the days of the apostles. Wesley found it so. 
And Asbury is our Wesley. 


: Think of our British brethren pulling Wesley off his horse 
as he neared his seventy-third birthday—or Asbury, or Buckley, or 





Warren, or Eaton, or Hamilton, or Cranston! We have an account- 
ability to the Kingdom. We shall find ourselves often with some- 
thing more valuable to keep than anything we are likely to elect. 
We are told that coal, corundum, and diamonds are of the same 
material. Young men burn with a fervid heat and fire the church. 
Middle-aged smooth the rough surfaces and polish minds and 
hearts with the force of example and the strength of disciplined 
minds. The old men are the diamonds that absorb the light which 
they carry into darkness, and before their brethren their counte- 
nances shine like the face of Moses on the Mount. 

I call Dr. Buckley’s attention to the changed conditions by 
which men can do their work with greater ease and endurance 
than those under which our fathers toiled. 

Strange if Asbury and his colaborers could work on through 
malarial regions, on horseback, poorly sheltered and worse fed, into 
extreme old age, and our Bishops must “lose their balance in 
middle life” in parlor cars, palace hotels, and palatial residences 
of our laymen as they attend their Conferences and general com- 
mittees and dedicate churches, ete. 

Their labors are abundant if they do them, but the conditions 
are most helpful and congenial and they ought to work up to the 
limit of their age and powers, every man in his own order and not 
by an arbitrary rule applied to all men alike. 
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It is efficiency we want. It is not seemly nor just in these 
terrible times to pull any man out of harness whose shoulders are 
solidly in the collar and whose back is stout for the burden. 

The old man, even if somewhat infirm physically, can do royal 
service with the facilities and helps of the present. He does not 
have to swim his horse across streams, nor ride him in pelting rains 
and drifting snows. He does not have to ride weary days and 
wretched nights through alkali deserts in stuffy stage coaches. He 
knows nothing of the discomforts of the “old-time Bishops” and 
he should expect and demand the right to fill up to the brim the 
measure of his powers. 

It is folly to say that he is not denied the right of labor. He 
is taken out of his most valuable labors. He is notified that he is 
not to be trusted with himself or the Conference. He is turned 
out to nowhere and he must pick up work if he can. It is a most 
pitiable plight for a Bishop. Far more than for an editor, who 
can continue to write, or for ministers of lesser responsibilities 
like the superannuates, who naturally fall into their churches and 
have the fellowship of intimate brethren in their Conferences, and 
who do not retire until they feel that they cannot carry the burden 
longer, and who have asked to be retired. 

My plea is for the Bishop whose strength is not abated and 
whose eye is not dim. He should not be retived at seventy, or just 
past seventy, if he has a reserve of usefulness to the church at large. 
I contend for his right to go on to the end of his powers. It is 
both his right and his duty. 

We are poor statesmen, we are blind legislators, if we cannot 
provide for the use of these invaluable powers but must throw 
a deadline across the highway of living men. We are responsible 
to God for the waste of such talent. The church needs it. 

We are influenced by a man’s call when we take him into the 
church. That should be an element in taking him out of the active 
ministry into which we have placed him. If not conclusive and 
final, it should weigh in the balances. When men strong in body 
and mind declare that their call is upon them and demand the 
right to go on with their work, and there is no visible infirmity to 
dispute the claim, we contest our doctrine of the divine call if we 
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do not give it serious consideration. Has any one in the committee 
ever heard of the question being even raised? The subcommittee 
often determines the question before it reaches the committee. The 
whole question is prejudged often by a few men and in the com- 
mittee is argued upon a previous understanding and agreement. 
I contend that this question should be put far up upon the most 
spiritual plane. It should be discussed in whatever committee 
considers it with the seriousness that attaches to a call to the 
ministry, and the Bishop should be brought into it with the 
spiritual convictions of his call unless we are to discard this 
spiritual element entirely in both election and retirement. 

If we find a man unable to do his work the case is clear, and 
can be made clear to him; but if he is sound in mind and strong 
in body, however we may have objected to his election, we have 
no moral right to retire him upon a supposition that he will prob- 
ably not last four years more. Such men have been known to 
outlive the men who prudently retired them! 

I will be pardoned a word upon the districting the Bishops. 
Dr. Buckley confuses my thought with regard to retirement with 
what I contend as to districting the Bishops. Probably because 
I did not express myself with sufficient clearness. 

There are things to be said for the plan we adopted at the 
last General Conference and no man could enjoy more fully the 
working of this plan than I in my two Bishops, the Bishop of my 
Conference in New York city and the Bishop of the University 
in Buffalo. But I believe that, while a Bishop should be given 
more responsibility in the Conference of his residence, he should 
be sent to the ends of the earth more often, taking with him the 
riches of our long-established faith and bringing back stories of 
those marvelous far lands. I was greatly impressed with this 
as I journeyed around the world a few years ago. The adminis- 
tration may be secured by the present plan but the effect upon 
the mighty cause at home would be incalculable. And the encour- 
agement in those distant lands would be great. To travel through 
our own land, both carrying and bringing messages, with the 
broadening effect upon our general superintendents, was the 
prescient wisdom of our fathers which should not have been put 
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aside at the commercial appeal of our laymen and the economic 
theories of some of our ministers who inquired, “Why this waste ?” 
A diocesan Bishop is not a general superintendent. Our work is 
not diocesan. “The world is my parish.” And the Methodist 
Episcopal plan has been the only application of Mr. Wesley’s 
parish plan and proclamation. We have not improved our episco- 
pacy in any particular, except possibly by fixing the residences 
(and in this they are not consulted as much as the preachers are), 
since the first Bishop was elected. 

To retire these men from their work while they are able to 
work is a responsibility which we cannot escape by pointing to the 
calendar. There is no comparison possible with the army or the 


judges of the higher courts. The first prerequisite of the army is 


physical strength for great endurance. Old men would impose a 
burden upon the army, although some great generals have been 
greatest in their old age. The highest judgeship in our land is a 
life tenure. And, remarkable to say, these justices do find out 
about their limitations and how to adjust them. They know when 
to retire without being told by Congress, and when the burden 
weighs too heavily their colleagues do what Dr. Buckley thinks is 
the impossible. They apportion their work accordingly. I met this 
summer Chief Justice White, who would have been retired long ago 
upon our plan. I was impressed with the earnestness with which 
he spoke of returning to his work. When the remark was made 
that he should not hurry back to Washington, that he had earned 
a full vacation, he replied, “But I must take my share and do my 
part.” When the secular world is lengthening the years of a man’s 
life, when efficiency is now come to be a science, it is a poor time 
for the Church of God to stop great and useful men who are 
efficient in the youth of their old age, upon the supposition that 
they may become inefficient before the body to which they are 
responsible shall meet again and fill their place with inexperienced 
men who will bring to the office no positive guarantee of life. We 
should keep our temporizing hands off from our glorious old men 


who are yet young. 5D :' 
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THE NEW PHILOSOPHY AND THE RENAISSANCE 
OF SPIRIT 


A coop deal has lately been written about an alleged dearth 
of men of letters at the present time, and the suggestion has more 
than once been made that the rapid rise of science is largely respon- 
sible for a certain matter-of-fact mood and a prosaic habit of mind 
which are essentially unfriendly to the production of imaginative 
literature. And when one tries to recall the names of living 
writers whose genius compares with that of the great literary 
figures of even the last generation or two, Goethe and Schiller in 
Germany, Browning and Tennyson in England, Emerson and Poe 
in America, one cannot but feel that the observations referred to 
have some force. 

That disillusionment is a genuine trait of the modern mind is 
undoubtedly true. One or two other considerations, however, 
must be kept in mind. One is that fame is usually acquired 
tardily. Temporary obscurity must be the normal lot of a creative 
mind in the very nature of the case, since the ideas and forms 
created must, just because they are original, first make their way 
in the world before they can reflect honor upon their source. 
Thus are genius and mediocrity often indistinguishable (a danger- 
ous doctrine to promulgate) until time has told between them. 
And even time’s judgment may to the end remain ambiguous and 
incompetent. 

A second very interesting reason for the apparent dearth of 
creative talent is that this is due, not to the fact that there is no 
such talent, but that there is so much. In an earlier day, when 
the means of publishing were meager, only a few men engaged in 
literature, and the public notice which they received was propor- 
tionately general. With the increased facilities of printing, how- 
ever, and the mental stimulus due thereto, a much greater number 
of men enter literature, with the result that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to rise above the great mass of talented writers 


who are competitors for public favor. 
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The observations made of fine literature apply equally to other 
forms of spiritual endeavor, to fine art, invention, science, and 
philosophy. It is truly interesting and remarkable, therefore, 
when a man arises who, amid the enormous intellectual competi- 
tion under which he works, and in his own time and generation, 
achieves the much-coveted distinction of greatness. It is the more 
remarkable when such a man arises in a branch of learning like 
philosophy, which is at present suffering wide-spread indifference, 
or even positive disaffection. Paulsen has somewhere divided all 
knowledge into two fundamental kinds, that which is capable of 
direct application to the practical problems of life, and that which 
gives an added insight into the nature of the universe in which we 
live. Granting such a division to be a valid one, philosophy and 
literature would doubtless fall under the second head. Their value 
is theoretical and sentimental, rather than utilitarian or practical. 
But this is evidently not an age fond of pure speculation or of use- 
less forms of sentiment. Knowledge, to repeat a well-worn com- 
monplace, has no value for itself; its only value lies in its practical 
uses, whatever may be meant by this all-embracing piece of am- 
biguity. Philosophy, particularly, falls under the general con- 
demnation. Unable to bake bread, and bringing nothing in her 
hand but the modest offerings of God, freedom, and immortality, 
she has suffered a temporary eclipse, while the more hopeful mem- 
bers of the scientific fraternity are even ready to predict her 
eventual and ultimate extinction. 

In spite of these obvious difficulties, three philosophers, at 
least, have lately achieved world-wide recognition, Eucken in 
Germany, James in America, and Bergson in France. It would 
be a most fascinating psychological study to analyze the type of 
mentality represented by these various writers with a view to 
finding the secret of their enormous popularity. Is this popularity 
only another illustration of crowd contagion? In a book like 
James’s Pragmatism or Bergson’s Creative Evolution, have we 
simply to do with a case similar to that of one of the “ten best 
sellers” which is read by multitudes, only because everybody is 
reading it? 

Doubtless, crowd contagion plays its part in spreading the repu- 
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tation of a truly significant book as well as that of the latest novel 
whose cheapness is only surpassed by its hopeless inanity. The 
true explanation, however, must strike deeper. Philosophical 
ideas, like other things, survive only in an environment fairly 
friendly to their existence and support. It will therefore likely be 
found that all these writers appeal in one way or another to that 
indefinabie but very real and solid thing the Germans call Zeitgeist, 
the intellectual atmosphere and tendencies of the time. The 
analysis of these writers should, therefore, turn out to be also an 
index of the intellectual temper and outlook of their generation. 
They are truly representative men, taking up into themselves and 
voicing the insights and feelings widely distributed throughout 
society, but too vague to find elsewhere clear expression. 

It is interesting to note, in any case, that in an age which 
has seen the apotheosis of power Eucken’s system has been called 
activism, James’s pragmatism, and Bergson’s activism and pragma- 
tism in turn. Doubtless, all these systems are phases of what is 
broadly called voluntarism in modern psychology and philosophy, 
the view which proclaims will or activity as the bottom property 
of things, the pivotal reality of the universe. An examination of 
the writings of these philosophers will reveal other traits which are 
common to their generation. Let us notice these briefly. 

One is the strong feeling of discontent with the intellectual 
achievements of the past. They show almost an antipathy to the 
stereotyped forms in which traditional thought has prevailingly 
been cast. They all alike attack the riddle of existence in a new 
way, or else seek to express old truth with freshness and sincerity. 

Another trait common to these writers is their hearty sym- 
pathy with science, although they are ready enough to criticize 
science when it extends its jurisdiction beyond its legitimate do- 
main. James and Bergson, indeed, began their academic careers 
as students of science, James in physiology and psychology, Berg- 
son in mathematics. The admirable acquaintance of these writers 
with contemporary scientific literature of both the physical and 
the life sciences has done much to regain for philosophy the respect 
of students of science which it has not always enjoyed. Indeed, 
science has a good deal to learn from a man hke James, who was 
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able to take facts as he found them, and to treat them in an im- 
partial spirit, even if they belonged to departments of life which 
few men can enter without suffering disturbance of judgment. I 


have in mind, of course, James’s classic studies of the phenomena 


of the religious consciousness, the results of which we have in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience, a model and a monument for 
every future scientific investigator in this field of study. 

There is a third characteristic which is common to all these 
writers, and that is their effort to bring philosophy down from 
heaven to earth, to bring it into a living relation with the problems 
of our daily existence. “The great masters of English and French 
philosophy,” Bergson has recently been quoted as saying, “have 
this in common, that philosophy is not a thing of schools only; 
that it takes its origin in life, and that if it passes through the 
schools it has to enter again into life.” In conformity with this 
thought that philosophy must connect itself with the problems of 
real life, all these writers seek to give their thought an intelligible 
and even an attractive expression. English and French philosophy 
have another thing in common, according to Bergson: the striving 
for clearness. “If one reads a passage from Locke,” he recently 
said, “of David Hume, of Berkeley, or of Mill, or a passage of 
Malebranche, or of Condillac, one arrives at the conclusion that 
there is no philosophy, however subtle, however profound, which 
cannot express itself in language which everyone can understand.” 

Bergson’s gifts of philosophic exposition are, indeed, quite 
extraordinary, surpassed, among recent writers, only by those of 
James himself. It is not easy to speak with moderation of one 
loved and lately lost, but was there ever a style like James’s, com- 
bining to an equal degree strength with simplicity, vigor with 
deftness of touch, copiousness of thought with economy of ex- 
pression? It makes one thing of a vigorous tree from which every 
dry limb has been cut away. James’ style has not the blinding 
brilliancy of Nietzsche’s; it has become a perfect medium through 
which thought can pass with no perceptible loss from opacity or 
refraction. Not least of the services of William James to philoso- 
phy (especially American philosophy, which has not learned to 
speak its mother tongue) is the noble heritage of a really competent 
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philosophic style, represented in his Principles of Psychology, The 
Will to Believe, and Varieties of Religious Experience. 

There is a fourth characteristic of the new philosophy which 
seems to be symptomatic of the new humanistic renaissance that 
has been such an unmistakable characteristic of the last decade or 
two. This is the new romanticism or idealism which it reflects. 
The philosophy of the last generation, deeply affected as it was by 
the results of physical science, tended strongly toward naturalism, 
which sought to extend conceptions whose employment had yielded 
such rich results in the study of nature—conceptions like force, 
mechanical causation, evolution through the survival of the fittest, 
ete.—to the universe as a whole, including the realms of life and 
mind, Life and mind were thus dislocated from the strategic 
place in the universe which they were once supposed to occupy. 
Man was a bird on the mountain, consciousness an ephemeral fea- 
ture in the material universe, destined to disappear as soon as the 
physical conditions making it possible should no longer be realized. 
Cosmic purpose, the freedom of the will, immortality, and other 
historical doctrines of much ethical and sentimental interest, were 
so many fictions which had been rendered unworthy by the in- 
crease of knowledge.’ The resulting mood was one of wide-spread 
disillusionment. The end of wisdom was to be content with a 
modest lot, and to face uncomplainingly the eventual extinction 
awaiting man and the race of men alike. Never has this mood 
been more eloquently voiced than by Bertrand Russell in his essay, 
The Freeman’s Worship: “Brief and powerless is man’s life; on 
him and all his race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. 
Blind to good and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter 
rolls on its relentless way ; for man, condemned to-day to lose his 
dearest, to-morrow himself to pass through the gate of darkness, 
it remains only to cherish, ere yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts 
that ennoble his little day; disdaining the coward terrors of the 
slave of fate, to worship at the shrine that his own hands have 
built; undismayed by the empire of chance, to preserve a mind free 
from the wanton tyranny that rules his outward life; proudly 


1For a further discussion of this see my recent book, The Problem of Religion, especially 
Chapters I, III and IV. 
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defiant of the irresistible forces which tolerate, for a moment, his 
knowledge and his condemnation, to sustain alone, a weary but un- 
yielding Atlas, the world that his own ideals have fashioned 
despite the trampling march of unconscious power.” Well, in 
Eucken, James, and Bergson, intrepid thinkers though they 
are, and willing to follow the truth wherever it leads, we 
see a notable revival of anthropomorphic, humanistic ways of 
thinking, in which man comes to his own again. Idealism, tele- 
ology, the creation of novelty in the world, ethical optimism, even 
immortality, again find a significant place in philosophy, thus 
affording a fresh illustration of a statement of William James 
written more than thirty years ago. “Nothing could be more 
absurd,” wrote James, “than to hope for the definitive triumph 
of any philosophy which should refuse to legitimate, and to 
legitimate in an emphatic manner, the more powerful of our emo- 
tional and practical tendencies. Fatalism, whose solving word in 
all crises of behavior is ‘All striving is vain,’ will never reign su- 
preme, for the impulse to take life strivingly is indestructible in the 
race.” True, the idealism of our newest time cannot be the same 
idealism that we knew before science and naturalism had their 
say. . The new idealism is a chastened idealism, with the cruder 
features of the older systems pretty thoroughly left out; teleology 
is not of the old watch-making type; optimism rests upon the 
possibility of the world’s becoming perfect rather than already 
being so; creation is evolutional in its method, and immortality 
may be a hard-won conquest rather than a present gift. The 
ancient idol, it will be seen, is on its-base again, but it wears a new 
aspect, and its base is wider and laid more deeply than before. It 
is the old idealism come to life again, like a root which sends new 
branches forth when the winter relaxes its grasp; it is the old 
idealism with new features; the old idealism without the old 
complacency; a critical, enlightened idealism; an idealism con- 
scious of its strength, but conscious, too, of the vastness and the 
variety of its problems and of the difficulty of their solution. 


Emit WZ-» 
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THE RIGHT TO THE AIR 


I was present the other evening at a gathering of wise men. 
How I came to get in is no matter. And besides, I am not a real 
person. I am only one of the representative persons you read about. 

The wise men were not only wise, they were enthusiastic— 
vociferously devoted to a variety of praiseworthy causes. There 
were men who were giving their lives to charities and who never 
really enjoyed a meal because of the thought that others might at 
the moment be hungry. There were conservationists who never 


were warm in real comfort because of the fear that coal might fail 
the generations of the future, and never were cool with peace of 
mind because they foresaw a possible failure of ice in their chil- 
dren’s children’s time. There were universal linguists and spelling 
reformers whose hearts were chronically swollen with sympathy 
for school children and college students yet unborn. 

There were apostles of humanitarianism for the present as 


well as for the future. There were professorial sociologists who 
sympathized with the downtrodden—who were less downtrodden 
than themselves ; there were professorial socialists who championed 
the cause of the poor—who were richer than themselves. There 
were promoters of pure food laws, and crusaders against patent 
medicines, and missionaries of the simple life. There were minis- 
ters. There were prohibitionists who were all for saving innocent 
mothers and children and sisters from their sons and husbands and 
fathers and brothers, and the sons, husbands, fathers, and brothers 
from each other and themselves and their neighbors. There were 
professional investigators, ready to find out under contract all the 
bad or all the good about any man or any thing, or all men and 
every thing, results guaranteed at twenty-five dollars a day, reduced 
rates by the year. There were advocates of the right to labor, of 
the right to keep others from labor, of the right to be amused, of 
the right to be educated, of the right to be healthy, of the right to 
be born, to be well born, to be born rich, to be born wise, of the 
right not to be born at all, of the right to write poetry. 
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And there were others of a more aggressive sort. There were 
deadly enemies of the smoke nuisance, who flew into a fury at 
the scent or the sight of bituminous coal. There were equally 
mortal enemies of noise. There were enemies of smells, with noses 
that from constant sniffing had acquired inquisitive sharpness and 
a pronounced tilt. There were enemies of dust, who thought of 
dust as a sort of Milky Way of atoms, each one of which was a 
densely populated planet of microbes all with merry, daredevil 
malignance cruising through space in the search for new worlds to 
overrun. This evening the pulverophobiacs were talking of star- 
dust and its possible contributions to intersolar, interstellar, and 
interplanetary infection. There were doctors and professors who 
thought in terms of bacilli, and scientific fathers whose house- 
holds were daily sterilized according to the directions of the morn- 
ing paper. There were men who never drank water not boiled, 
and men who never touched a doorknob barehanded or a floor 
barefooted. There were men who used paper handkerchiefs and 
never applied them more than once, who kept their friends at 
arms’ length and to leeward for fear of the deadly spray, and who 
shook hands with mental reservation. There were advocates of 
athletics, of hygienics, calisthenics, eugenics, euthenics, and hys- 
terics, of scientific management, and optimism, and progressivism, 
and fletcherism. There were bungalomaniacs. 

To anyone who had at heart the general welfare of the uni- 
verse it was an edifying and a reassuring sight. Somehow it 
reminded me of the Fourth International Congress on Home Edu- 
cation, held not long before, whose modest and shrinkingly ad- 
vertised purpose was (the italics are going to be mine) “to sum 
up and apply everything that is being developed with regard to 
any phase of the nature of childhood and youth and means and 
methods of education’ —and which, incomprehensible as it may 
seem, will meet again in only three vears. 

After a half hour of extemporaneous batting and fielding of 
ideas, during which I sat figuratively on the bleachers bewildered 
by the brilliant play, there was a dinner—of whose composition 
and quality no one really took note except the fletcherists and the 
scientific managers; and then, conticuere omnes, and the speeches 
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began. As you might expect, they were mostly uplift speeches. 
They were predominatingly on democracy, service, efficiency, and 
progress. It was a great age, an exceptional age, an age of service, 
an altruistic age, a marvelous age. No other age had ever declared 
itself so marvelous. The closest second had been that of one 
Pericles, an Athenian, who boasted that he and his fellows were 
leaving monuments that would make their community the wonder 
of its own and succeeding ages. But it was absurd to speak of 
ancient Athens in the same breath with the twentieth century. The 
Athenians never concerned themselves about reform and service, 
as was more or less clear from the fact that they said little about 
either, and were all for ideas and fine ways of expressing them; 
their age was not such a wonder as some people would have you 
believe. The present was an age of action, a practical age. All 
men were now equal before the law—or would be soon. Every 
man now had before him the open door of opportunity—or soon 
would have. No man should work too long or too hard or for too 
little pay. No man should lack time and means to cultivate body 
and mind and soul. Things were to be done more quickly, and 
more thoroughly, and with less waste—less waste in material, in 
energy, in time. The wonders of standardization and scientific 
management were to be wrought not only in mechanics, but in 
agriculture, in education, in hygiene, in art, and in religion. The 
inefficiency of lectures and sermons and music and the drama and 
literature had been the scandal of the ages, and it should come to 
an end; It was absurd to spend so much time and money and 
breath in the cultivation of an intellect or the saving of a soul. 

By this time I smelled something. I smelled two things: 
I smelled smoke, and I smelled self-contradiction, and it would go 
hard to tell which was the more pungent. I endured as long as 
nature allowed, and then, at the risk of interrupting the streaming 
eloquence of the fresh-air enthusiast, got up and opened a window 
behind and above me. To be sure, this would dilute only one of 
the smells; but I hoped thus to revive, or at least to survive. 

Everybody was smoking—everybody but myself, the only 
unenthusiastic person present—and smoking hard. The dinner 
was given by the local Fresh Air Fund Committee, and the 
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cigars were free. The windows had all been tightly closed, and 
the room was clouded. You couldn’t see the Horrible Examples 
of Insufficient Oxygenation on the charts that hung about; you 
couldn’t see your hand before your face, as the novelists always 
used to say of dark nights. The lamps were feeble in smoky 
halos; they were electric lamps, or they would surely have been 
asphyxiated. The nebulous ambient vibrated with the rhythm of 
the fresh-air toastmaster, hardly visible in a sfumato of Italian 
blue-gray, as he told of the polluted atmosphere our children 
breathed at school, and vehemently demanded immediate remodel- 
ing of last year’s new ventilating system. 

Everybody was smoking, I say. The minister who on Sunday 
mornings interrupted himself at divine service to yell for the 
ushers to open doors and windows during prayer—was smoking. 
The consistent man who never slept indoors and who never let his 
family do it, and who spent a small fortune in apparatus to keep 
him from freezing to death when on January nights of thirty below 
he was driven by fear of tainted air to face the dangers of catarrh, 
rheumatism, frozen cheeks, insomnia, pneumonia—was smoking. 
The professors in the school of medicine who had drawn up for 
the board of public affairs a report on the effects of tobacco—the 
embarrassing report in which they had recommended abstinence 
from every form of the weed on the part of the very young, and 
abstinence from the cigarette up to the age of twenty-five (the 
youngest professor was twenty-six)—-were smoking. The doctors 
who inspected the public schools, and the slum worker who had 
been describing the horrors of opium—were smoking. The pro- 
fessor of Greek who preached the Golden Mean, the clergyman who 
preached the Golden Rule, the scientist who saw cosmic horror in 
every grain of dust and atom of spray, the editor of Health Hints 
in the syndicated insides, the throat specialist who was considering 
another climate for his catarrh, the health officer who was dis- 
tracted with nervous heart and torpid liver, the initiator of the 
Good Cooking Movement who lamented that food didn’t taste as 
it did in the olden time—all were smoking. They were smoking 
cigars, smoking cigarettes, smoking pipes saturated and reek- 
ing with the awful distillation one drop of which placed on the 
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tongue of a and-so-forth; smoking long and hard, fuming like so 
many dragons. 

By and by a man near me got up and closed the window 
I had opened, saying briskly in the process: “You won’t mind if 
I suffocate you, will you?” 

No; of course I wouldn’t. I never did mind suffocation. The 
room was once more hermetically sealed. Every man in his 
humor, I thought; I can’t smoke with you, and I can’t talk like 
you, but I can philosophize, and 


I marle what pleasure or felicitie you haue in taking this rogish Tabacco: 
it’s good for nothing but to choake a man, and fill him full of smoake, 
and imbers: there were foure died out of one house last weeke with tak- 
ing of it, and two more the bell went for yester-night, one of them (they 
say) will ne’re scape it, he voyded a bushell of soote yester-day, vpward 
and downeward. By the stockes, and there were no wiser men then I, 
I’ld haue it present death, man or woman, that should but deale with a 
Tabacco pipe; why, it will stifle them all in th’ end as many as vse it; 
it’s little better than rats bane. 


The uplift speeches went on—or at least so I gathered from 
what I heard. I could no longer see. I was not among those in- 
vited to speak; I had no uplifting enthusiasm. I am only one of 
the kind of citizen who is so busy attending to his own duties that 
he has little time to spend in watching to see if his neighbor is 
attending to his. I might have said a few special words in ampli- 
fication of the fresh-air enthusiast’s speech, but I could see that 
everyone, including the speaker himself, was convinced that he 
had covered the subject. But if I had been on the program, and 
if my words had been as outspoken as the smoke was thick and 
the talk was thin, they might have been something like this: 

“Gentlemen, for the love of a truth-loving God, let us change 
the subject! Let’s talk about taxes, or politics, or death and our 
immortal souls. Let’s talk a little less about efficiency, and a little 
more about consistency. You have a great deal to say of waste 


and the high cost of living, and you complain of taxes; yet you 
give up to tobacco one sixth of the country’s vegetable-raising area, 
\and spend annually on your habit a billion two hundred million 
dollars, enough to support the government twice over and pay the 
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interest on the public debt, enough to support three times over 
the public school system, enough to provide every man and woman 
in the world with a first-class atomizer, every boy and girl with a 
sanitary tooth-brush, and every innocent babe with a hygienic 
nipple. From what I have read in my Sunday school paper, I am 
sure that if the money you have spent for tobacco since you formed 
the habit had been placed at sixteen per cent compound interest 
with some banker brought up in the benevolent and self-sacrificing 
atmosphere of the social center, every one of you would by this 
time be able to own and maintain rent free a number of first class 
apartments for the poor, with all the modern conveniences usually 
mentioned in the real estate advertisements. You all boast alle- 
giance to science, yet science calls nicotine a poison, and medicine 
calls the cigarette a coffin-nail and talks of smoker’s heart and liver. 
You all know very well that this very night if you were cats and 
dogs you would have been dead men two how's ago. You won't 
let your children smoke because it is injurious to health and morals, 
nor your wives because it is unbecoming, yet you yourselves keep 
on—with a little weak and flabby and hackneyed sentimentality 
about the ‘King of Vegetables’ and its inspiration, ‘My Lady 
Nicotine,’ the meerschaum with the ‘fire lighted in its central 
shrine,’ ‘the cumulative wealth of its fragrant reminiscences,’ ‘the 
old joys that hang round it,’ and other pretty phrases of slaves in 
love with servitude. You talk of scientific management and effi- 
ciency, and excuse your smoking by saying you work better with 
it. You know well enough that the only man whose effort is aided 
by a pipe is a man so enslaved to a poisonous drug that he cannot 
leave off its use. You say that the system becomes accommodated 
to it, and it really does no harm; but that isn’t the way you talk 
about the drugs and the alcohol in patent medicines, and about 
other insidious encouragements to habit. Your indulgence makes 
you ill when you begin, you waste your own time, money, and 
energy, and interfere with your neighbor’s peace and efficiency, 
while you continue, and you can discontinue only at the cost of 
further efficiency. With the time you spend and the energy you 
lose you could easily browbeat some prosperous merchant or manu- 
facturer into giving up some of the ill-gotten gains which his own 
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industry and sobriety have somehow forced upon him, and equip 
more playgrounds with the latest play-machines, and with scientific 
play-leaders to entice the boys to use them. 

“We all know what you say about the social advantages of 
your habit. I suppose it does draw you together, and set you at 
vase in each other’s company. There is nothing like the mutual 
possession of a bad habit or the knowledge of mutual guilt to make 
men feel sympathy and kinship. Your sociology must have taught 
you that, though there is no reason why you shouldn’t have learned 
it without. There is the camaraderie of labor, and the camaraderie 
of sport, and of intellect, and of art, and of villainy and crime, 
and of ordinary foolishness. The last is yours. When you 
meet your fellow it amounts to something like this: You produce 
your cigar, as much as to say, “This is the sort of fool I am: 
what sort are you?’ Your fellow then produces his cigar, which 
amounts again to saying: ‘Why, I’m the same kind as you.’ And 
then you both light up, with a self-satisfied smile that says as 
plainly as any words: ‘How fortunate! We're both fools of 
the same sort, and understand each other perfectly.’ There's 
nothing like it for the promotion of sociability or salesmanship, 
and I suppose that the wonderful progress of the present age is 
due really to the democratization of tobacco. If I thought you be- 
lieved in any monuments except monographs, I’d propose a statue 
to Walter Raleigh, Popularizer of the Pipe and Parent of Pro- 
gress, to be erected by smokers with a Temporary Abstinence Fund. 
A few hours would do it. 

“All this might not be worth mentioning if you alone were 
concerned. Among the multitudinous rights of mankind possibly 
there is the right to mutual poisoning and the mutual esteem of 
rowdyism. But other men also are affected by your habit— 
and women. You know we are social beings: I have heard you 
insist on it a hundred times this evening; we must remember that 
our neighbors have rights. You seem to have this very much at 
heart, and I am glad. You have been talking about the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, the right to work, the 
right to a minimum wage, the right to leisure, the right to a share 
in the Wealth of the world, the right to be well born, well bred, well 
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fed, and well read, the right to speak, and the right to keep still, 
until I have begun to think that about the only right of the public 
at large left unchampioned is the right to perform in peace a few 
of the ordinary duties of life. But there is one downtrodden mem- 
ber of society of whom in your all-wisdom and all-merey you 
haven’t thought to-night, one right you haven’t mentioned. Con- 
gratulate yourselves: you have still further fields for the zealous 
service to humanity which is the fountain of your abiding happi- 
ness and the excuse for your demand of higher salaries. Behold 
in me and my unfortunate class another object for your compas- 
sion, another opportunity for your unweariness in welldoing. We 
ery from the depths for a right to the air, and the tyranny of 
human society refuses to heed our despairing call. Yes, gentlemen, 
countless thousands of us, and among us many widows, widowers, 
and orphans, are sending forth daily the appealing cry for air— 
and echo answers only—‘air!’ 

“No, don’t get excited; it isn’t the air above us that I mean. 
What I mean is the right to breathe, and to breathe pure air, the 
air that God gave us for our use in the strictly approvable socio- 
logical business of multiplying and replenishing the earth. Of 
course I am aware that you already insist on pure air; but to you 
pure air seems to mean only the air of sleeping-chambers and reci- 
tation rooms. Of an atmosphere like this, charged not only with 
the two hours’ breathing of threescore lusty talkers (1 include my 
humble self), but with the fumes of fifty-nine pipes and free cigars 
and cigarettes, and the evaporations from a dozen spittoons and 
fifty-nine spouting geysers, you seem to take no account—doubt- 
less from some superstition, or some conviction, real or assumed, 
that tobacco smoke is a disinfectant; for even scientists, and espe- 
cially social scientists, have their superstitions, and smokers are 
not above citing the scripture of science for their purpose. You 
sit here in the midst of impenetrable clouds with every window 
tightly closed, breathing your own breath a hundred times over 
and filling your lungs with ‘blacke stinking fume,’ as King James 
would say, ‘neerest resembling the horrible Stigian smoke of the 
pit that is bottomelesse,’ and not ten minutes ago you were hyster- 
ical over the insufficient number of cubic feet of pure air in the 
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latest erected and most thoroughly modern school building. I have 
a little more of King James by me, and I’ll read it to you: 


“And for the vanities committed in this filthie custome, is it not both 
great vanitie and vncleanenesse, that at the table, a place of respect, of 
cleanlinesse, of modestie, men should not be ashamed, to sit tossing of 
Tobacco pipes, and puffing of the smoke of TJ’obacco one to another, making 
the filthy smoke and stinke thereof, to exhale athwart the dishes, and 
infect the aire, when very often, men that abhorre it are at their repast? 


“Understand me, I am not complaining of your treatment of 
me here this evening. I came knowing well what to expect. I 
value your society so much that I am willing to purchase it even 
at this cost. But when I am about the ordinary business of life, 
at my work and play as a member of the society whose rights you 
believe in so jealously guarding, I insist on the right to breathe 
pure air. I don’t mind star-dust, and I agree to say nothing about 
the ordinary dust and smoke of necessary commerce; and I don’t 
demand the right to the air—only a right. What I object to is 
your befouling, for mere pleasure, the atmosphere which is as 
much mine as yours, and whose purity is necessary to my pleasure 
and health—and efficiency. If you should come upon me mud- 
dying for my pleasure, though not in defiance of the Jaw, the 
water of your bathing-beach, you would rightly bid me begone. 
If, to suit an unnatural taste of my own, I insisted on tinting or 
flavoring the common water supply, you would have the law on 
me. Before accepting your hospitality I abstain from onions 
and certain nationalities of cheese, because a different course 
would not in my estimation constitute the highest type of citizen- 
ship. I have my ideals, though I don’t express them in your 
vocabulary. For the same reason, I never allow a dead cat to lie 
unburied in my back yard, though I really like—only for the sake 
of argument, let it be clearly understood—the smell of good dead 
cat. 

“Now what onions and garlic and other highly perfumed 
dietetic units are to your nostrils and health, tobacco smoke is to 
mine, and more. I do not inflict my pleasures on you; when I 
want to indulge in my favorite odors and tastes, I retire to the 
country, where the incense of my unburnt sacrifice will rise to 
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mingle with the air of heaven. I am a social being, if not a 
sociologizer, and I recognize the right of my fellows to pure air, 
and pleasant air. Do you do as much by me? Where is your 
boasted good citizenship? I walk to my office along the crowded 
street, and you taint all the atmosphere I breathe. You come into 
my place of business, cigar alight, without the least regard for 
either my pleasure or my right. I pay for my seat at the ball 
game, and you come and sit beside me, behind me, in front, and 
above, smoking and spitting. Talk about spray!—lI sometimes 
need an umbrella. If you say I might have known you would be 
there, I say that you might have known I would be there. I go 
on a railway journey: I must buy my ticket in a room in which 
you are smoking, and ride in a train even whose no-smoking cars 
are tainted by fumes from the car where you smoke, and are some- 
times invaded by you in person. When I pay for my journey | 
am helping to pay for two rooms for you in the station, and two 
seats for you on the train, and extra coal and service—for you, 
who take from the value of what I buy. At public dinners and in 
public places you let your smoke drift across my face and the faces 


of my wife and daughters—if, indeed, you do not puff it there. 
It never occurs to you, from anything I can see, to change your 
position for the sake of our comfort. In the lecture room of the 
college, and even in the auditorium of the church, you reek with 
odor disgusting to me and my family. You cut me off entirely 


from a number of social engagements, and you rob me of most of 
my pleasure in a great many others. Men’s dinners and men’s clubs 
and assemblies I cannot attend without annoyance and suffering 
and the risk of impairing my professional efficiency for at least 
the day following. My pleasure is not consulted in your home. I 
am not safe even in my own. You invite me to your house, and 
you smoke after dinner. You make a business call on me in mine, 
and hold a cigar in your hand. You make a social call, and ask 
permission to smoke. You accept my invitation to dinner, and 
politeness demands that I furnish you the means of nauseating 
myself and some of my guests, and filling my house for days with 
stench. 


“And here is where we surpass you in the art of manners. 
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We know it is your pleasure to smoke, and we surrender our prefer- 
ences in your favor. In your presence we assume—and with 
gladness—that what is agreeable to you is agreeable to ourselves. 
What is your assumption? If your conduct is any criterion at all, 
you assume that what is pleasing to you must be unobjectionable 
to others; and if you cannot assume that it is, you frequently seem 
to assume that it ought to be. I know that the best of you some- 
times courteously inquire whether your smoking will be offensive. 
And of course we say no. Depend upon it, we lack so much 
neither in generosity nor in courtesy as to refuse you permission 
to indulge in what will give you pleasure; nor are we so ignorant 
as not to realize that your request is frequently a mere formality, 
accompanied as it often is, or even preceded, by the crackling of 
your match. We should grant you with equal politeness the per- 
mission to commit any other nuisance we thought you would enjoy. 
What kind of manners would you have us possess? Were you 
equally generous, you would assume from the very fact of our not 
smoking that we took no pleasure in it. You would make no 
mention of your desires. 

“And finally, since by your smiles I perceive that my words 
are giving you a manner of pleasure, I will say the rest of what is 
in my mind. You have had a good deal to say this evening of the 
duties of men as classes—especially the cultured class and the rich 
class; but I haven’t heard much about the good old-fashioned self- 
sacrifice of the individual. When it comes to individuals, all your 
talk is about rights rather than duties, and especially the rights of 
the materially less fortunate, which you seemingly expect to secure 
by laws, or social machinery, or the mere expenditure of money. 


Excuse me if I say that, while I appreciate what good you are 


doing, I don’t think it either so far-reaching or so permanent as 
you do. You seem to think that things are easy. I doubt whether 
you have read history either very extensively or very attentively. 
Apparently, you and your whole class think that human instru- 
mentality will accomplish all you have in mind. You seem to 
me on the whole to leave out of account the deep things of God— 
or, if you don’t believe in God, the deep things of man. I am 
afraid that you not only leave him out of account, but are at 
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least partly responsible for the spreading of a sort of contempt for 
the faith which he has given men as the organ of understanding 
his ideas about human progress, and for the institution which 
represents him to men. Who says so much as you about the failure 
of the church to do its duty by man, and says so little about the 
failure of men to do their duty by the church? With all her im- 
perfections, organized religion has not now and never has had a 
rival as the formulator and defender of ideals. If your mushroom 
schemes ever amount to anything, it will be because religion has 
already planted and watered. Don’t for a moment think that depth 
of intellect, to say nothing of smartness, can work anything perma- 
nent without it. You are probably sincere in thinking that you 
are sincere, but with my nostrils full of the stench of this room, and 
my ears ringing with the declamatory cocksureness of your semi- 
scientific statements and the hysterical hurrahs of your exhorta 
tions, I find it exceedingly difficult to regard you as the chosen 
instruments of real reform.” 

This is what I might have said. Being a guest, however, | 
did not say it; and I never shall. I have friends who smoke, Of 
course I wouldn’t have meant them. In matters like this, our 
condemnations are only of the ideal malefactor. We never con- 
demn our own friends to hell fire; there are always mitigating 
circumstances. And then, as I said, I am not a real person. | 
am only a sort of lens that has gathered together and brought to 
focus the scattered rays of opinion. 

But if I had said it, of the two men with a sense of humor 
who can be found in a crowd of fifty-nine uplifters, one would 
have cordially shaken hands with me and laughed out: “You 
really must learn to smoke! You're missing half your life!” The 
other would have said, with a like warm clasp of the hand: “O, 


come now, you can’t expect a man to give up all the pleasure in 
life!” The other fifty-seven would have solemnly flicked the ash 
from their cigar-ends with the little finger (again the novelists), 
and said: “He’s crazy!” 


oe ee 
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MESSIANIC PROPHECY—OLD AND NEW VIEWS 


Tue religion of revelation is the religion of redemption. In 
the Old Testament it is redemption hoped for; in the New Testa 
ment it is redemption realized. In the Gospels we have the 
Saviour, in the Prophets we have the promised Messiah. Up to 
a generation ago the Old Testament was believed to abound with 
prophecies of a coming Messiah; but after all the investigations 
of modern scholarship we naturally inquire, What standing now 
has Messianic prophecy? Such inquiry is especially appropriate 
on the return of the Advent season, when all the Christian world 
commemorates Messiah’s birth. 

Scripture prophecy has undergone considerable change in 
our day. We have come to see that prediction is but one element in 
prophecy, and that not the most common. The prophet is first and 
foremost a preacher to the people of his times, and that not with 
the view of gratifying an idle curiosity which seeks to lift the 
veil that conceals the future, but rather to exercise a molding in- 
fluence upon the life and conduct of his contemporaries. Modern 
scholarship makes it clear that we must consider first of all the 
historical setting of the prophetic utterances rather than view 
them through “gospel glasses.” The result is that the number of 
alleged Messianic predictions has been somewhat reduced, and 
we can no longer regard mere verbal similarities, however striking, 
as fulfilled prophecies. Such an instance is that of Jer. 31. 15, 
where the context clearly refers to the return of the Jews from 
Babylonian captivity; and we must conclude that it is merely a 
coincidence that the language describes events connected with Jesus’ 
nativity, when the innocents were slaughtered in Bethlehem. Pro- 
foundly as we believe in divine inspiration, we cannot believe the 
prophets were merely automatons, the unconscious users of linguis- 
tic magic, or mere megaphones of the divine message. 

We must, however, beware of the extreme to which some 
critics go, that of eliminating from the Old Testament all Mes- 
sianic predictions whatsoever. Moses, Samuel, David, Isaiah, and 
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Jeremiah were great statesmen and theologians, with a grasp of 
political forces and ecclesiastical tendencies, enabling them to see 
the trend of events. Even in our own day there have risen men 
of remarkable vision in Church and State. Some of the Boston 
theological students well recall the predictions made by Bishop 
Thoburn, in his missionary lectures, concerning future develop- 
ments in India, which have now been fulfilled. Hebrew prophets 
like Jeremiah unquestionably could forecast much in the national 
life of Israel. This will not account for all Old Testament proph- 
ecies, but it helps us to understand how they might arise. 

At times the insight of the Hebrew prophet is so profound 
that it transcends the native energies of human perception, and 
requires an unusual inspiration, and especially in its anticipations 
of the Messiah. So that here we take issue with such radical 
critics as Kuenen, who goes groping through the whole Old Testa- 
ment, and absolutely professes his inability to find any predic- 
tions of a personal Messiah. If this were true two things would 
remain unaccounted for: one, that prophecies which are destitute 
of reference to the Messiah should ever have given rise to the ex- 
pectation of his coming, such as prevailed throughout the East 
and cheered all devout Hebrews; the other is, that so many proph- 
ecies admit of such ready application to Jesus Christ. Dr. 
Riehm, who is sparing of the number of Old Testament passages 
which he counts as Messianic prophecies, speaks of the corre- 
spondences between prophecy and fulfillment as to external inci- 
dents, and says, “those can hardly be considered by a living faith 
in God, otherwise than divinely intended.” 

This leads us to note a second characteristic of prophecy: the 
difference between the immediate force of the prophet’s words and 
the larger meaning often wrapped up in them. Very properly 
we ask first what the prophet understood and what the people 
receiving the message understood. But these men often spoke 
wiser than they knew, gave seed-truths whose pregnant meaning 
became manifest in after years under the fostering care of Provi- 
dence. Framers of our United States Constitution knew what 
they were doing, but they also built wiser than they knew. God’s 
redemptive plan is wrought out in this world much like the build- 
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ing of a great cathedral, like the Gothic marvel at Cologne, re- 
quiring centuries of time and countless workmen. What a differ- 
ence between the comprehension of the individual workma:: and 
that of the architect! The laborer who polishes a column may 
have a perfect comprehension of that piece of work and be full 
of enthusiasm for it; yet he may not be able to see the place it will 
fill in the completed edifice, or the greater meaning which may 
accrue to it from the whole. Obviously this can be perceived only 
when the structure is finished. In like manner in working out 
God’s great redemptive plan there would naturally be a signifi- 
cance to the prophet’s utterances beyond the comprehension of the 
time, whose fulfillment was both wider and more spiritual than 
they realized. 

Even in the Gospels the same thing is true. Jesus’s teachings 
had an immediate meaning to his disciples; but with every age 
new light breaks forth from his wonderful words. He told his 
disciples that he had many things to tell them, which they could 
not bear at the time, but that the Spirit of truth would bring all 
he said to their remembrance, and also lead them into all truth. 
Hence, the history of the church has unfolded much which the 
New Testament contains. The Spirit of truth ever teaches through 
an increasingly enlightened Christian consciousness. With the 
development of our wants and with our progress the old gospel 
truth is unfolded and receives ever-new applications. 

Furthermore, when we take in the full sweep of biblical and 
church history, we are compelled to believe that God, in leading 
on his people, makes effective use of something akin to enticement 
or illusion (we do not say delusion or deception )—a kind of holy 
allurement. This is true of us individually as well as collectively. 
God gives us images and visions of better days to come, without 
telling just how, when, or where. An assurance, however, is given 
which begets hope and evokes earnest endeavors. So far as the 
vision reveals anything, it is trustworthy, but much is wisely con- 
cealed, either because man at the time has not the capacity for it 
or cannot bear it. Enough is shown to buoy up the heart and fire 
the soul to heroic efforts, which help forward God’s cause and bring 


his kingdom nearer. This seems to be God’s way from the be- 
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ginning and especially in unfolding the Messianic ideal and as- 
suring his followers of its ultimate realization. 

From this point of view do we not find a Messianic flavor in 
the promise to Eve, that “the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head”? She had no idea of the actual Messiah, who came 
into the world in the person of Jesus of Nazareth; but there came 
to her an assurance of victory over her enemy, though she did not 
know just how or when ; and the language used is such as harmon- 
izes with the generic pattern of redemption, which is struggle and 
suffering resulting in victory. So, too, of the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, instead of trying to account for all that marvelous Mes- 
sianie language, as some scholars do, merely on the basis of the 
captives suffering in Babylon, how much more just it is to see in 
that chapter language which had an immediate message of comfort 
to them in their sufferings and chastenings, but whose meaning 
was not exhausted, but was fully unfolded in the person of the 
suffering Saviour. And who knows but the author who spoke 
these and so many other words, in the latter part of Isaiah, which 
approached so closely to the gospel idea of salvation, may not have 
had some insight into the outlines at least of the essential char- 
acter of the Messiah who was to come? We realize that this is 
largely speculation; and we do not dogmatize; but why may not 
the chastenings of the exile have been spiritually instructive to 
the more spiritual minded, as sorrow usually is to the teachable ? 

Perhaps the most valuable work of biblical scholarship has 
been the reproduction of the historical setting of Old Testament 
prophecies, enabling us to see the primary force of the prophet’s 
words in their times, to the people receiving their messages. One 
of the Old Testament critics uses this illustration: “Years ago 
when I was studying in Germany, I took a trip to Berlin on pur- 
pose to see the pictures in that city. I was especially eager to visit 
the Royal Museum, where some of the finest works of art in the 
world are exhibited. From Berlin I went to Dresden, to be de- 
lighted and profited beyond measure. I happened in Berlin as 
the museum was being remodeled, and when, in consequence, the 
pictures were in disorder; but at Dresden all was order and har- 
mony, so that only a few hints from a guide were needed to make 
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me feel at home in the gallery. From that day to this I have 
never ceased to be grateful to the King of Saxony for employing, 
as he did, experts in such matters, to arrange that wonderful col- 
lection so that one can not only see all pictures at their best, but 
can easily find each one’s place in the history of art, and thus learn 
to appreciate its real value.” 

“The Bible with its precious contents may be compared to a 
great gallery. Its truths are the pictures; each of them has a 
value of its own; but is not the effect of any of them greatly 
enhanced by the knowledge which one possesses as to its date and 
the circumstances attending its origin? This has always been felt 
to be the case. Turn to the fifty-first, fifty-seventh, and fifty-ninth 
psalms and find proof of it. In all these cases the note introduc- 
ing the psalm has been preserved so as to give vividness and effec- 
tiveness tothe composition. What some one tried to do for these 
psalms some reverent scholars are attempting to do for the whole 
Bible, and especially in these times for the Old Testament scrip- 
tures. They are not trying to spoil, much less to steal our Bible 
pictures; they are simply trying to rehang them in their proper 
order and in such a light that they will only be more interesting 
and effective.” Now, of course anything so vital to the Old Testa- 
ment revelation as Messianic prophecy comes in for its share of 
attention and profit by such investigation; and by the term Mes- 
sianic we do not mean what was fully realized in Jesus Christ, but 
we include as well those approaches to him, those blessings, com- 
forts and inspirations which kept coming to the Old Testament 
people in their times of need, for there is a Messianic flavor to 
all Hebrew history. 

The various conditions of Jewish life called out from the 
prophets now one set of ideas, now another, all containing germs 
of Messianic apprehensions, now the idea of the congregation of 
Jehovah, now that of the kingdom of God, now that of the the 
ocratic kingship, of Davidic lineage, now that of the priesthood, 
now that of the enduring presence of God in the temple. Differ- 
ent prophets felt these phases of truth at different times, and at 
those times the conditions among God’s people were such as needed 
those special phases of Messianic truth. To be a little more spe- 
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cific: take the idea of kingship in the prophetic message. When 
the Jews had been stripped of much of their royal splendor and 
the victorious Assyrian world power was felt on every hand, the 
Jews looked back longingly to the glorious days of Solomon and 
David. Then the prophets made use of those prosperous days in 
foretelling what the future had in store for them, if they were 
true to God, when David’s great successor should come and triumph 
over their foes. We find Micah declaring that after God’s judg- 
ment has gone forth against Jerusalem and the royal family for 
their sins, David’s house should once again be lifted out of its 
deep humiliation and obscurity to highest power and honor. The 
Messianic branch will spring like David from its ancient stem— 
from the small unpretentious Bethlehem—and usher in a reign of 
peace and prosperity over all the people. 

What was the nature of the prophet’s message during the 
time of the exile? The hopes and prospects of salvation free 
themselves from connection with the Davidic kingship. In Isa. 
40 to 66, when in many respects prophecy reached its loftiest strain, 
there is no mention of the future Messianic king. Why? At this 
time the theocratic state had collapsed and the temple-ritual had 
ceased ; neither the king nor the priest could longer be the center 
of Israel’s national or religious life. And even prophecy no longer 
had its old-time prestige. They had reached a time when the 
gift of the Spirit was promised to the whole people. God’s people 
themselves came to be regarded as an organ of Jehovah, intrusted 
with a prophetic calling to humanity. The part formerly played 
by the Messianic king, endowed with the fullness of God-given 
might and sovereign power, and triumphing victoriously over all 
enemies, is assumed now by the people, called the servant of Je 
hovah, who fulfills amid shame and persecution his prophetic vo- 
cation with immovable faithfulness, and goes through suffering to 
glory, bringing to pass God’s saving purpose concerning humanity. 

This Messianic picture also harmonizes with the New Testa- 
ment teaching, for the plan of redemption embraces the activity 
of God’s people as truly as that of God’s Son, placing upon them 
the same law of life as characterized him. There is a Messianic 
pattern of life for all to follow who are Christ’s disciples, and it 
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is plainly revealed in the Scripture, which says, “He suffered leav- 
ing us an example that we follow in his steps.” Messianic work, 
in a sense, is still incomplete. His advent in a sense is progres- 
sive. He is ever coming into the world, and his salvation is being 
realized through his people, as they follow his steps, doing good, 
in loving service, and when necessary in self-sacrificing love. The 
people are messiahs. Isaiah’s suffering servant of Jehovah is 
sometimes required even to-day in the redemption of the world, 
in the regeneration of the cities, and in the evangelization of 
heathenism. This is essential to Messiahship or salvation in both 
Old and New Testaments. In a deeply spiritual sense we are all 
to be messiahs or saviours of the world. 

One more phase of Messianic prophecy should be noticed. 
It has already been suggested, but it deserves fuller treatment. 
It will be seen as we pass from the strictly historical to the spir- 
itual interpretations of prophetic messages, or, rather, as we 
combine these methods. 

In appreciating a flower’s aroma and exsthetic beauty much 
will be missed if the flower be subjected to botanical analysis alone. 
The same applies to Messianic prophecies. Their very rhetorical 
forms, the large use of figure and metaphor, and the poetic cast 
of many prophecies, compel the use of something more than the 
critical yardstick ; they cannot be fully appreciated unless treated 
as religious poetry. The value of such treatment is felt in our 
great Advent oratorio, “The Messiah,” and especially in those 
inspiring strains where the Messianic name is called, “Wonderful, 
Counselor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace.” 

Now, what was the origin vs this poetic outburst! Pri- 
marily it had to do with the history of the prophet’s own time, 
seven centuries before Christ. Judah had been suffering from 
foes without and evils within. Invasions and devastations had 
been experienced and they were threatened again; while Judah's 
own iniquities and idolatries were added, making the whole head 
sick and the whole heart faint. Darkness covered the earth and 
gross darkness the people. A few, represented by Isaiah and his 
associates, longed for better government, for a righteous rule and 
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a righteous peace. These troubled folk in Judah began to think 
how this could be realized, and they were led to desire a perfect 
king. This voiceless passion possessed Isaiah’s receptive heart, 
and he had what the people had not, the power of shaping this 
passionate feeling into form, and he went abroad preaching it. 
And God himself breathed upon the prophet’s soul. As Stopford 
Brooke says: “The great Inspirer, who has breathed in all poets 
since the world began, added his shaping power to his servant's 
and the whole of the dim aspirations of the people, and with them, 
also, the passion of his own heart rushed to Isaiah’s lips in ex- 
pression ; till, like a torrent let loose from a cavern, poured forth 
the words, and all that follows them, ‘Unto us a child is born.’ ” 

Of whom did the prophet speak? Stopford Brooke traces 
these stages in Isaiah’s thinking: “There was a fact at the back 
of the prophecy. It was the birth of Hezekiah; and the prophet, 
borne away on the hopes he cherished for Israel, at first believed 
he saw in him the perfectly righteous and just king to be, and 
sketched the reign of peace.” “Of the increase of his kingdom and 
peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of David and upon 
his kingdom, to order it and to establish it with judgment and 
justice, from henceforth even forever.” As the enkindled words 
ran through the people, they embodied all their hopes; they gave 
form to all of their undefined aspirations; they seemed to make 
a perfect king a possibility and the coming of a just kingdom 
real. Thus they gave a basis to life; and in the faith they en- 
couraged and established, action toward the far-off perfection grew 
and multiplied, until the reign of Hezekiah actually became one 
of those parentheses of vigorous reformation which save a people, 
for a time, from decay and ruin. 

This, however, did not exhaust the meaning of the prophet’s 
noble words. Isaiah’s vision of Hezekiah as the perfect monarch 
rose much higher than reality ever became. He went beyond him- 
self and beyond Hezekiah. He sang a song of hope prosaic pru- 
dence would have censured. Himself in higher life, the Messianic 
spirit within him seemed to take up the strain he had begun and 
carry him, not unconscious, but in a wonderful thrill of joy, into a 
sphere where for once he saw, not darkly, but face to face, the 
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perfect vision of a king of men. His divine insight gave him 
divine foresight. Even after making due allowance for Oriental 
exaggeration, we feel Isaiah’s language expresses not what Heze- 
kiah will be, but what ought to be, and hence, what in some far-off 
day will be. Had Isaiah felt any misgivings because of the false 
expectations aroused by his prophecy, we can fancy God quieting 
his disturbed mind by saying: “No, my prophet, this is no false- 
hood you have spoken. This is your moment of perfect truth. It 
is not too good to be true. The best will come true some day. 
You have gone beyond the present, through the path of the present 
into the far-off future. Hezekiah only meagerly fulfills your 
words, but his very imperfections of fulfillment point to the per- 
fection of another yet to come. Look onward still. See far off 
that glorious light rising on the horizon of the centuries. It is, 
indeed, the Prince of Peace, the King of Justice and of Love, and 
the Messiah of Nations.” And this vision was realized when in 
Bethlehem was born the Babe who alone is worthy to be called 
Wonderful, Counselor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace. 

Here again, do we not see by the use of something almost 
illusive God led Isaiah, giving him something real and assuring, 
but something he could not fully grasp? He comprehended 
enough, however, to be content, for he felt the pacifying influence 
of Messiah’s sway. This is God’s message of comfort to his ser- 
vants always in a turbulent world, even in a world like ours to- 
day, where Messiah is already come, but where his kingdom of 
righteousness and peace has not yet had its full realization. 

An illustration from E. Paxton Hood, which we adapt for 
our present purpose, combines all these points of view, and will 
indicate the universal and age-long sweep of the Messianic idea, 
of that government and peace which will ever increase and never 
end. “I went into a German church,” says Paxton Hood, “in one 
of the quaint cities of the Middle Ages at twilight, to hear an 
organ. The building was dark when I entered it, for only a single 
candle struggled with the aisles and nave, the columns and arches, 
and made all things weird and spectral. Some hundred people sat 
there; and the strange thing began its wonderful work of sound, 
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calling up all the faculties from their chambers—the watchmen 
of the soul from their citadels and cells. How it groaned through 
the old building! How these wonderful sounds throbbed against 
the pillars and shook them, and rumbled along beneath our feet, 
and traveled thrillingly and palpitatingly overhead among the 
arches! You know what an organ can do, how it can sigh, and 
shout, and storm, how it can madden, and how it can soothe! And 
then, when the wonderful creature I was listening to had poured 
out these preludes of its power, it began to utter some marvelous 
delirium of music (I think Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night). It 
imposed upon the imagination the whole scenery of a wild tem- 
pest—a storm of nature among heaths and mountains. The 
thunder rolled near and far among the crags; the rain hissed in 
the wind; the flash of the lightning went by you; the storm pos- 
sessed—it overwhelmed you. The blasts of the tempests and the 
bolts of the thunder were like giant spirits striving in night and 
in solitude, while terror and awe held revelry and carnival. 

“And then I will tell you what came. I had never heard it 
before. 1 thought it was a human voice. Amid the hurricane 
on the organ it rose so clear, so calm, so ineffably restful and light, 
so high above the surges and the wailing of the rain, the thunder 
and the wind. It was the ‘vox-humana’ stop, that wondrous simu- 
lation, the human-voice stop, the mightiest marvel of all the arti- 
fices of music. The storm continued, but still it sang on and rose 
on the wings of light and of sound, over all the hurricanes that 
hurried from the pipes and keys. Then I thought of the one 
human-voice stop in time, that said, ‘Why do the heathen rage 
and the people imagine a vain thing? The heathen raged, the 
kingdoms were moved ; he uttered his voice, the earth melted.’ ” 

What have we here but a Messianic parable? Amid the crash 
of kingdoms, thrones, and opinions, amid panics and horrors, fears 
and wars, one Voice, and only One, has been heard—one Human 
Voice able to sway all storms, to pierce through and sing in the 
heavens, high above those lower regions where the tempests have 
their home. It was uttered feebly at first in early prophecy, but 
gradually gathered strength until it came forth clearly and power- 
fully in gospel history ; but even with more clarion tones it sounds 
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in gospel prophecy, to be realized fully in days yet to come. One 
Voice, and only one Voice, has been heard which can quell the 
tempests of sin. It is he who sitteth upon the circle of the earth, 
who has spoken to us by his Son, the voice including every human 
chord: “In the world ye shall have tribulation, but in me ye shall 
have peace.” 

Thank God! for this peace from the Prince of Peace by 
prophets foretold, and from the Babe of Bethlehem, heralded by 
angel song, “Peace on earth, good will toward men.” Thank God! 
for the Man of Galilee, who rebuked the tempestuous waves, and 
ever rebukes the turbulent ragings of sin, saying, “Peace, be still.” 
Thank God! for the Saviour of sinners, who in every age says to 
all who are truly penitent, “Go thy way and sin no more,” while 
to every weary troubled spirit he offers his peace and invites to 
his rest. Thank God! too, for the Messiah, whose benign sway is 
yet to come, which humanity yearns for, the coming Lord, the 
Ruler of nations, who shall speak peace to the heathen and whose 
dominion “shall be from the river to the ends of the earth.” 

“Lo! in the clouds of heaven appears 
God’s well-beloved Son. 
He brings a train of brighter years, 
His kingdom is begun. 


He comes a guilty world to bless 
With mercy, truth, and righteousness. 


“O Father! Haste the promised hour, 
When at His feet shall lie 
All rule, authority, and power 
Beneath the ample sky; 
When He shall reign from pole to pole, 
The king of every soul; 


“When all shall heed the words He said, 

Amid their daily cares, 

And by the loving life He led 

Shall strive to pattern theirs: 

And He who conquered death shall win 

The mightier conquest over Sin.” (W. C. Bryant.) 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


Wueruer the first of August, 1914, is to mark the end of 
an epoch of English literary history it is futile to speculate. Too 
much hangs upon the outcome of the war. But the pressure of 
great undertakings has at least stirred our spirits to a vivid 
recognition of the actual date on the calendar. Suddenly we have 
come to know that we are no longer Victorians, although the living 
voices of Tennyson and Browning thrilled our youth and still 
echo in our ears; nor even post-Victorians, howbeit we may have 
given ourselves up to the fevered madness of the “yellow nineties” 
or shared the weariness of the dying century. The new age is upon 
us. As, imperceptibly, the years slip away that bring the youth 
to middle life almost before he has ceased to be a boy, so, quietly 
and unnoticed, has the age of Victoria withdrawn and become as 
remote almost as the times of great Elizabeth. To map out a 
stream of tendency while we are still a part of it, to trace the main 
currents of modern life as they are reflected in the literature still 
falling from the press, is a task which one may hope to accomplish 
only in its larger and more significant aspects.. Lacking the per- 
spective which distance alone can give, all that we see appears in 
a confused and intricate tangle of thwarted movement and un- 
directed aim. We cannot find the pattern for the threads. With 
a keen sense of this Mr. H. G. Wells, who has studied our age 
most attentively, makes his hero, Remington, declare: 

“Before mankind, in my vision that night, stretched new centuries of 
confusion, vast stupid wars, hastily conceived laws, foolish temporary 
triumphs of order, lapses, setbacks, despairs, catastrophes, new beginnings, 


a multitudinous wilderness of time, a nigh plotless drama of wrong-headed 
energies.” 


And yet certain clearly marked forces and influences have 
come down to us from the hands of our fathers and are current 
still among us. These may serve to enable us to determine some- 
thing, at least, of the general direction of the stream of life and 
thought to-day, and an examination of their operation in our 
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affairs, in comparison with their effects in the days of Victoria, 
will give us a clearer conception of the important tendencies in 
the literature of our own time. 

And, first, the nineteenth century, as Emerson has put it, 
was an age of tools; an age, that is, of the invention of machinery 
and the social and industrial changes that were consequent upon 
it. Ruskin raised his voice in fevered declamation against the 
desecration of England by the shriek of the locomotive and the 
filth of the factory, and Tennyson in his early manhood caught 
glimpses of some of the wonders that were to be before the age 
was out, but for the most part Victorian literature is innocent of 
the momentous changes that were teeming in the womb of the 
world. An unbroken Old World quiet still broods over the pages 
of George Eliot, and the unchanged and unchanging rural scenes 
of Hayslope and Saint Oggs which she loved to describe. The 
deep hush of the life Trollope depicts in Barchester is broken by 
no noise more shrill than the voices of the women who intrigued 
under the shadows of the cathedral towers. London streets, Lon- 
don theaters and shops gave to Dickens and Thackeray the social 
background for their stories, but London as yet free from the 
blight of modern industrialism as it is found in the pages of George 
Gissing and Mr. H. G. Wells. It is, indeed, a far cry from 
Tennyson’s splendid line, 


Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of change, 


suggested by an early railway journey, to Kipling’s “auld Scots 
engineer,” who heard his ship’s engines, like a majestic orchestra, 
hymn a majestic lesson, and cried out in his sense of impotence of 
tongue to interpret it, 


Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing the Song o’ Steam! 


But it marks the change that has taken place in the last half 
hundred years. Nowadays one of the grand concerns of art is to 
glorify the gigantic forces that man has subdued to his hand in 
the factory and everywhere else on land and sea. Our poets sing 
with pomp of verse and splendor of phrase our unmeasured pride 
of power, greater than that of Eblis of old. The epic of the steam 
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engine and the dynamo, of rushing wheels and flying belts, is 
written in fragments daily, like a new Iliad, by many a flashing 
pencil, Every page of our literature throbs with the noise of the 
motor and the flying machine. Drama and fiction seize upon each 
new invention almost before it has been announced in the news- 
papers—indeed, Mr. Wells in some of his earlier romances, by the 
sheer logic of a constructive scientific imagination, has anticipated 
inventions that were not consummated when he described their 
operations and effects. In all this the influence of Mr. Kipling 
has been immense. It was he who first sang the romance of steam 
and realized in some of his tales our wildest mechanical dreams, 
as he does, for example, in the story, With the Night Mail—the 
race of the air-ship from London to Montreal overnight in the 
sun’s great handicap around the equator. In other tales, as .007, 
and The Ship that Found Herself, to mention only two, he has 
developed a new mode or type, giving to the products of man’s 
mechanical skill, the locomotive and cargo-boat, the character of 
human beings and making each reflect his ethical and social phi- 
losophy ; his sense of the mutual responsibility of the parts to the 
whole and to each other. And in The Bridge Builders he seems 
to symbolize his belief in machinery as the great agency for the 
civilization of backward and heathen peoples; for when Mother 
Ganges rose in her might and wrath to sweep away the bridge he 
had builded, Findlayson, the engineer, in an opium dream saw all 
the gods of India in council. Then he heard Krishna, the young 
god who makes love in the hearts of men and is the only god who 
never changes, declare the early passing of the other heavenly ones 
before the breath of the locomotive: “Great Kings, the beginning 
of the end is born already,” he said. “The fire-carriages shout the 
names of the new gods that are not the old ones under new names. 
It is but a little time to wait.” On the other hand, Mr. Wells 
seems to have grown doubtful that the ultimate goal of the race is 
to be won through dexterity in the invention and use of tools. A 
note of pessimism is heard under the reflections of George Pon- 
derevo, designer of an air-ship and experimenter in aeronautics, as 
he drives the X2, Destroyer, down the Thames through London, 
with its long history, out to the deeper waters of the Channel: 
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“We make and pass. . . . We are all things that make and pass, 
striving upon a hidden mission out to the open sea.”’ 

Herein, too, lies another distinction between the Victorian 
writers and our own. They were, for the most part, ignorant of 
the social problems arising out of the new industrial conditions of 
their day, while we are sadly conscious of them and find in them 
the themes of many of our books and plays. Perhaps the reason 
is to be found in the fact that the Victorians either belonged to, 
or by circumstances of occupation impinged upon, the higher 
orders of English society, and their sympathies were in general 
aristocratic. Many of our greatest men of letters are of lowlier 
origin and environment, in whom a democratic outlook has been 
engendered by the circumstances of birth and education. Mr. 
Wells tells us, for instance, that he is “not a bit aristocratic,” that 
his father was a shopkeeper, and his mother became, when he 
was twelve years old, housekeeper in a large country house—the 
Bladesover of Tono-Bungay. Ruskin, to be sure, tenderly nur- 
tured though he was, preached in frequent iteration against the 
worship of the Goddess of Getting-On, “set up where the green 
fields of England were furnace-burnt into the likeness of the 
plains of Dura,” but he spoke to a heedless and perverse genera- 
tion. Charles Kingsley, the son of a clergyman, in Yeast and 
Alton Locke expounded as a panacea for the heavy ills of the day 
a form of Christian socialism derived from the teachings of Mau- 
rice and Robertson. But William Morris, although he conducted 
an active socialistic propaganda from cart-tail and printing office, 
when he turned to poetry became “the idle singer of an empty day.” 
Browning also ignored the problem altogether, if, indeed, he was 
not entirely ignorant of it, and Tennyson could not understand it 
and offered no adequate principle for its solution. “When I see 
society vicious,” he said, “and the poor starving in the great cities, 
I feel that there is a mighty wave of evil passing over the world, 
but that there will be yet sonie strange and new development which 
I shall not live to see.” How different nowadays, when much 
of our literature might almost be catalogued as a department of 
sociology; when questions of justice and philanthropy, of the 
relations of the rich and the poor to society and to each other, of 
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the interdependence of capital and labor—all the questions, in- 
deed, that spring out of the conditions of modern industrialism— 
receive profound and illuminating treatment at the hands of poet, 
novelist, and playwright! Mrs. Humphry Ward, though her 
field lies among the aristocratic and feudal classes of England— 
and her sympathies are centered there as well—finds it a neces- 
sary part of her scope, in order to portray faithfully and com- 
pletely the activities of the society which she depicts, to follow 
Robert Elsmere in his burning labors among the disinherited 
classes of London, and to trace the comings and goings of Mar- 
cella among the unprivileged and impoverished people of the 
estate at Mellor and even in the slums of the metropolis. Bernard 
Shaw’s first play is a presentment of the evils of slum-landlordism 
and its processes of self-justification in specious and hypocritical 
platitudes; a vivid illustration of Ruskin’s indictment against the 
hypocrisies of his age. Shaw also in Major Barbara shows us 
the futility of a philanthropy of “bread and treacle and dreams 
of heaven,”’ supported by the dole of ill-gotten wealth, in ironic 
contrast with the enlightened, if selfish, practicality of Under- 
shaft, the maker of big guns and high explosives, who maintains 
a model town for his workmen, “with white walls and slender 
chimney stacks,”’ who believes that poverty is the worst of crimes, 
and that men’s souls become hungry when, and because, their 
bodies are full. And Mr. John Galsworthy, the most finished 
dramatist of our times and keenest of satirists, in Justice, Strife, 
The Pigeon, sets before us a series of moral and social dilemmas 
affecting the Law, the Church, charity, the rights of property, and 
in fact the entire social order, while Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, 
in Fires and Daily Bread, sings of the lot of those who toil, “dearth 
for housemate, death for neighbor,” and all the common tragedies 
of daily labor. 

Aside from questions such as these are many others spring- 
ing from the amelioration of conditions of life, and in particular 
the emancipation of woman from domestic drudgery to which 
even our mothers were enslaved. The shallow woman, with no 
intellectual or esthetic interests to fall back upon after the loss 
of the domestic, has been set free as never before to waste, to 
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dress, to ogle, to vaunt the charms of sex, to ruin men, destroy 
homes, and cast a blot upon marriage. Her kind, of course, had 
existed from the days of Solomon, “but anyhow they didn’t run 
about so much,” as Ann Veronica’s father sapiently observed when 
his daughter began to show signs of an astonishing independence. 
Her baleful influence is every day rendered more familiar 
through our fiction and drama. Kitty Bristol, of Mrs. Ward’s 
novel, The Marriage of William Ashe, though less sensual than 
many of them, is of this type, the daughter of an adventuress and 
a roué, wayward, self-willed, ungoverned and ungovernable, while 
Ann Veronica, on the other hand, is a portrait of a woman of 
intellectual force, in revolt against a narrow and conventional 
mode of life, who demands freedom for herself and all women, 
and throws herself into the pursuit of studies which her father and 
his prim unmarried sister regard as somehow “unwomanly.” The 
type is further represented by Marcella and Barbara Under- 
shaft, who in genuine eagerness of purpose espouse “causes” more 
or less high, and give themselves up to a sincere, though some- 
times misdirected, service of mankind. Indeed, Marcella herself 
brought into prominence in English society “a little shoal of young 
women who were led into politico-philanthropic activities” under 
her influence, as Mr. Wells has remarked, “and went ‘slumming’ 
with distinguished vigor . . . and returned with clear and origi- 
nal views about the problem.” 

If now we turn to a second primary influence that has issued 
out of the Victorian age, the scientific, and trace its operation in 
our own day, it will be possible further to distinguish another im- 
portant aspect of the life and literature of the present generation. 
How great a part the scientific spirit plays in the poetry of Tenny- 
son and Browning need not here be remarked. That it plays an 
even greater part in the literature of to-day is likewise obvious. 
But again with a difference. Scientific truth has become for us— 
what it could not be for our fathers—a matter of familiar knowl- 
edge; we are able to accept its most revolutionary generalizations 
as they could not; it colors our entire outlook on life and the 
world, and in large measure it determines our methods of think- 
ing as well as the substance of our thought. It is not strange, 
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therefore, that Mr. Wells, to mention one of our writers espe- 
cially well versed in scientific studies—he wrote textbooks on 
Biology, Zoology, and Physiography before he took to writing ro- 
mances—it is not strange that he should apply the scientific method 
to all that he has written; that he should develop his visions of 
what the world will be like in the far future by assuming the 
operation, unhindered, of simple physical causes with which we 
are familiar, or that, in his desire to make vivid the evil at the 
heart of our present social order, he should imagine the state of 
the world of men two hundred years from now if the present laws 
of wealth continue unchanged in their processes. The careful 
scrutiny, also, which science has taught us to turn upon the facts 
of the physical universe we have learned to turn inward upon the 
world of human experience as well. In its reaction upon our 
literature this habit of mind has developed the naturalistic method, 
which is one of the most salient features of the drama and fiction 
of our day, as also of our poetry in some of its phases. And out of 
it has arisen a new technique. Reinforced by the current scien- 
tific determinism of the time, also, and by our sense of the hope- 
less muddle of things mundane and human, it has contributed to 
an enlargement of our ideas of the qualities and sources of the 
tragic emotions. To the eye that sees the world as a world of 
inevitable consequences, a rigid succession of cause and effect, 
which has lost in the tangle of commonplace the vision of that 


one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves— 


to such an eye the continuous procession of mean prosaic things, 
which in their sum make up the story of a life, assumes a new 
and sad significance. An illuminating case in point is afforded by 
Arnold Bennett’s pitiful narrative, The Old Wives’ Tale, in 
which he unrolls with epic objectivity, softened by the play of 
humor and sympathy for the creatures of his imagination, the 
tragedy of the slow-passing years which bring life to a dull and 
bitter end, the spectacle of the helpless victim of the decades in 
futile struggle to escape, like the moth fluttering in the web, from 
the coil of cireumstance in which he has become entangled. 
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There remains still to be noted a third aspect of the Vic- 
torian age in its bearing and influence upon our own—the re- 
ligious. And here again the difference is immense. The age of 
Tennyson was an age of conflict and uncertainty in the realms of 
faith, when men found it difficult to reconcile the conventional 
forms of religious belief with the new generalizations of science ; 
an age of a dark and disheartening contest with the implications of 
a too-materialistic philosophy. Of all this the poetry of Tenny- 
son is a complete and splendid record, as it is the record likewise 
of that return to faith which marks the close of the period. That 
our own day is one of faith renewed and reestablished, when the 
spiritual impulses and intuitions are vindicated and once again 
regnant in human life, is due in large part to his strong belief in 
the reality of the unseen and his utterance of this belief in beau- 
tiful and moving verse. But with us religion is not so much a 
matter of speculative concern as it was with our fathers. Follow- 
ing William James and Henri Bergson—and Tennyson antici- 
pated us in some respects—we have thrown logic out of the deeper 
regions of religion and we will to believe. “I make my beliefs 
as | want them,” declares Mr. Wells, who was one of the first in 
our day to attack the primacy of logic in the affairs of men. “I 
make them thus, and not thus,” he continues, “exactly as an artist 
makes a picture so, and not so.” From this point of view the most 
representative apologist for Christianity is Mr. Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton, who defends it, as a French critic has remarked, much as 
Macaulay defended the English constitution, precisely in that it 
is not a thing of logic but of life. Other changes quite as signifi- 
cant may be noted. The.fierce intolerance, the sectarian unchari- 
tableness which a generation ago set up dividing walls in the 
household of faith, and set apart each body of true believers as 
having the sole patent rights to salvation, has melted away in that 
larger brotherhood that comprises the fellowship of Jesus. The 
crude superstitions, which in the minds of many once overlay the 
essential truth of Christianity—as Mr. Bennett has described 
them on more than one page of his novels—have given way to a 
genuinely spiritual temper, and we stand to-day in the attitude of 
men on the threshold of new spiritual experience and momentous 
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discoveries and adventures. The emphasis of religion has been 
transferred from believing to doing and becoming. Religion has 
been humanized by a burning passion for goodness, quite apart 
from and independent of obedience to a conventional moral code, 
and socialized by the will to extend this quality of life, the prac- 
tice of righteousness, to every relationship of men in the busy 
world. Much of all this is reflected in the pages of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, the most intelligent and sympathetic interpreter of 
the religious movements of the day, who has written three novels 
dealing with several of their more significant phases. When she 
wrote Robert Elsmere, perhaps her most thoughtful book, she 
found the center of religious conflict in doubts concerning the 
historical aspects of Christianity. When she wrote The Case of 
Richard Meynell, twenty-five years later, it lay, as she found, in 
a widespread effort to divest Christianity of its outworn garments 
of forms and beliefs. But on the pages of both stories there 
breathes the ideal of a larger, freer, more sincere and more effec- 
tive faith among men, and of a church at once tolerant and au- 
thoritative, but authoritative through the winning power of love 
and a burning passion for service. In Helbeck of Bannisdale, on 
the other hand, written midway between the other two, as though 
in contrast with the newer and more liberal Christianity there 
presented, she has undertaken a study of the more conservative 
principle in religion by the portrayal of the practices of asceti- 
cism, the mystical piety of a young English Catholic in conflict 
with his love for a girl of no faith at all. With what degree of 
sympathy ‘and truth she has succeeded in her interpretation of the 
real spirit of the Catholic revival in England Catholics themselves 
do not agree. It is rather to Francis Thompson, the shy, pitiful, 
opium-drenched and fugitive poet whom Alice Meynell and her 
husband rescued from the gutters of London, that one must turn 
for a more genuine expression of Catholic doctrine and the sim- 
plicity of Catholic faith; to his churchly lyrics to the Virgin, 
like the jeweled windows of a dim cathedral, and, best of all, 
to that unique and richly imaginative poem, “The Hound of 
Heaven,” at once Catholic and Protestant in its impassioned 
utterance of a common religious experience, the breathless flight 
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of the sin-stricken soul to escape the unwearied pursuit of the 
eternal love of God, its ultimate capture and happy self- 
surrender. 

But, while these influences in the world of industry, of science, 
and of religion, which have reached us out of the days of our 
fathers, have thus modified and directed the currents of our own 
age, by far the greatest force in life and literature to-day is the 
tremendous tide that rose in the philosophy of the French revolu- 
tion, was accelerated by the social and political activities of the 
age of Victoria, and is sweeping to its culmination in these earlier 
years of the new century—the impulse toward a new and larger 
individual freedom, socially and spiritually ; toward emancipation 
from bondage to all forms of life and thought that prevent the 
free play of personality. In politics it expresses itself in the 
woman’s demand for the ballot and the repeal of laws that limit 
and restrict the rights and powers of the people as over against a 
class; in business in the protection of society from the tyranny of 
monopoly and wealth concentrated in the hands of the few; in 
industry in the preservation of the worker from the extreme haz- 
ards of toil and his establishment under conditions of life and 
labor that will give him the strength and will, as well as the op- 
portunity, to burgeon out all his powers of body, mind, and soul. 
In art it is behind the strident cries for freedom from tradition 
and the conventional esthetics dictated by the artistic achieve- 
iments of other times and the willful demand that the artist shall 
be privileged to express his conception in whatever way he finds 
best suited to it in accord with the laws of his own genius. This 
principle has become the very Magna Charta of Futurism, and in 
the field of English poetry has encouraged new metrical combina- 
tions that enrich it with a new music, sweet and wonderful, and 
sometimes wild and rare. And out of the new esthetic a new 
criticism has been born of the single principle that only one test 
may be applied to any work of art in any field, only one question 
be propounded concerning it: “What has the artist tried to do, 
and how far has he fulfilled his intention?” It is in the field 
of social and moral ideals, however, that this leaven of a free in- 
dividualism has worked the greatest and most far-reaching trans- 
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formation. Whatever of conventional morality, when put to the 
test, is found to be nothing higher than a “shabby subservience” to 
public opinion, an “abject surrender to unreasonable prohibitions,” 
as Mr. Wells has put it, has lost all authority with the younger 
generation of the day, and been brushed aside as unlawfully cir- 
cumscribing “the free and self-originating soul.” The smug 
moralities of the Victorian age have disintegrated under the acid 
of criticism; its unconscious hypocrisies, its prudery, in particu- 
lar, its thin-lipped refusal to face the questions of sex before they 
were brought into the law courts, stand condemned before our 
loud cries for what we call reality. In some quarters this uncon- 
querable spirit of unlimited individuality has found a new gospel 
in the stern teachings of Zarathustra, arrayed itself against all the 
established social and moral restraints of life, and declared its 
own will the sole arbiter of conduct. “The only sin is death,” it 
proclaims on every hand, “and the only virtue to be alive and one’s 
own authentic self. For all moral codes are only patterns, and 
patterns are a denial of life, and what is called sin is only a break- 
ing of them.” Familiar as the bills of the moving-picture shows, 
is all this in the drama and fiction of our day. Mrs. Ward, for 
example, as she holds up the mirror to the various social, moral, 
political, and religious aspects of modern life, has reflected many 
of them. Each of her heroines, to cite a single particular, seems 
to have been conceived in the light of the feminist principle that, 
whether married or not, “it is a woman’s first and most sacred 
duty to preserve her own individuality.” Marcella, Kitty Bristol, 
Julie Le Breton, all are young women in whom birth and early 
education have combined to develop, as M. Firmin Roz has re- 
marked, a strongly individualized character, and the life history 
of each is the story of how she learned, after many flashes of in- 
dependence and self-will, how to “reconcile love, which is har- 
mony and union, with individuality, which is freedom, the preser- 
vation of personality?’ She becomes capable of loving only when, 
through the discipline of experience, she becomes worthy of being 
loved. One of the familiar themes of Mr. Arnold Bennett is the 
clash of wills between parent and child, the sullen rebellion of the 
younger generation against the elder when the elder fails to recog- 
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nize that the youth outgrows the restrictions of childhood and may 
even acquire an entirely new point of view. In Clayhanger, for in- 
stance, he portrays the slow subjection of Edwin’s mind to the 
business of his father’s steam-printery, the slow evaporation of his 
boyish aspirations to be an architect, his furtive assertions of inde- 
pendence as he settles down to the deadly routine of the shop, and 
his tardy emancipation, by the death of old Darius, only to discover 
that he is stil! the slave of his father’s purpose. Mr. H. G. Wells 
also, who is the most thoughtful and constructive of our men of 
letters, has posed again and again the familiar questions of love 
and marriage, the relations of the sexes, and the thousand and one 
problems that arise from a consideration of the newer ideas of 
woman, “no longer a mere physical need, an esthetic by-play, a 
sentimental background, but a moral and intellectual necessity in 
a man’s life.” And Bernard Shaw, finally—wit, satirist, and 
critic of society—has made himself on the stage the intellectual 
spokesman for the new ideas of the age, its revolt from conven- 
tion, its hatred of shams and hypocrisy, its insistent demand for 
reality in thought and conduct, and for the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses of life through the free and unlimited operation of human 
intelligence. 

But amid all these discordant and clamorous voices may still 
be heard now and then voices more serene, as of the nightingales 
that still sing, amid the din of the fighting over the battle-bathed 
fields of Flanders. Over against all this literature—prose drama 
and fiction most of it—heavy with the nascent philosophy of the 
new age, is a body of writing dominated by a simple esthetic im- 
pulse, through which we may escape from the strain and stress of 
troublous thinking into the pleasant fields of romance and poetic 
beauty. Art is here “disentangled from the details of actuality,” 
fragile, evanescent, with the bloom of strange colors upon it, 
bathed in the glamour of 


old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


So it is in the poems and dramas of Yeats, the plays of John 
Millington Synge, and the enchanting tales of Fiona Macleod. 
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At the hands of the Pre-Raphaelites, toward the end of the reign 
of Victoria, the sensuous richness of “The Eve of Saint Agnes” in 
its influence upon the early imagination of Tennyson, in poems 
like “The Lady of Shalott,” issued in the poetry of pure decora- 
tion and mirrored sentiment, remote from human interest as from 
life, but still effective in a few singers of the present day. But it is 
John Masefield and Alfred Noyes, unlike though they are, who 
have greatest power in these stern times to beguile us from the 
shadows of ourselves and our age. Masefield is a thorough realist 
in method, but he brings forgetfulness upon us by his wonderful 
pictures of the sea, the fields, and moonlit pastures of England, 
the plowman on the hill, and the other homely folk who move 
across his pages, and in particular by his “delighted brooding on 
excessive terrible things,’ while, on the other hand, Mr. Noyes, 
by the pure witchery of his music, conjures fairyland in a London 
street, or transports us “across the seas of Wonderland” into the 
very heart of old Japan, where we become children again in all 
innocence, or by the magic of his symbolism awakens in our hearts 
a new sense of the fresh joy and wonder of the world: 


Over head the singing lark, and under foot the heather, 
Far and blue in front of us the unplumbed sky! 


Kipling and Swinburne taught him song, and Meredith delight 
in the earth, in the hill-flowers, and in “the heaven-tossed heart 
of the lark.” 

With Kipling and his influence upon one aspect of our litera- 
ture this survey began, and with Kipling it may fittingly close. 
For he is much more than the voice of our pride of power, our 
admiration for the man of action and daring, our spirit of ad- 
venture. He is the most potent influence in our English litera- 
ture to-day, inspiring and quickening the younger generation in 
prose and poetry, but he is also among his contemporaries supreme 
for vividness and splendor of imagination and sheer creative 
energy—as Mr. Wells is in the field of letters their finest intelli- 
gence and most constructive thinker. In his ideas, his social and 
political philosophy, unlike Mr. Wells, he is hardly of our age at 
all, being rooted and grounded in a stanch conservatism that 
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renders him hostile to every influence that tends to divert the 
course of English life and thought from its ancient channels. 


Hold ye the Faith—the Faith our fathers sealéd us, 
Whoring not with visions—overwise and overstale! 


That is the burden of his warning, as of a prophet to his people, 
in “The Son of the English.” And in one of his latest stories, 
“The Mother Hive,” he clothes in a fable of the bees his firm dis- 
trust of strange doctrines, and strange teachers who come to sow 
alien ideas among a prosperous and contented people and boast that 
they are creating new material, fashioning new conventions, pro- 
ducing a new type. He has been called the poet of British im- 
perialism. But he is rather the strong voice of England in its 
reverence for Law, Order, Duty, Discipline, upon which British 
imperialism rests. That is the broad and general theme which 
underlies much of what he has written, as it is the theme of The 
Jungle Book: 


Now these are the Laws of the Jungle and many and mighty are they, 
But the head and the hoof of the Law and the haunch and the hump is— 
Obey. 


This is the lesson that Mowgli must learn of Baloo, the Brown 
Bear, his schoolmaster, to which all the creatures of the Jungle 
must submit—all except the Bandar-Log, the monkey people who 
live in the trees and follow no leader, and are, as M. Roz has 
pointed out, “the ‘Intellectuals’ of the Jungle!” And because 
Mr. Kipling thus expresses the master instinct of his race in prose 
and verse, because his imagination is vivid and alive, he holds the 
seeds of immortality in his hands. 
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BAITING FOR A BITE 


“Sir down, uncle, sit down. My! You out in such a night! 
It looks as if old Marblehead is to see another terrific storm before 
the morning.” 

“Yes, it does blow a little bleak,” spoke the old fisherman, 
as he drew his coat about him and took off his hat, green with age. 
“Tt has been a stormy winter thus far. We are not used in these 
latter years to such severe weather before Christmas. I have been 
unable to leave the house all winter, so I have spent much time 
in quiet meditation. Over and over again I have thought of you— 
my brother’s son—at college preparing himself to be a ‘fisher of 
men.’ For over sixty years I have been a deacon in the church 
and I’ve drawn many a whiff of strength from the hills of God 
in the time of storm. I have been a fisherman all my life—have 
caught most of my fish by angling. Your father was a brave 
‘angler,’ and no better fisherman or braver man was ever lost 
along this coast. I remember the night well. He went to save 
others, but was unable to save himself. I have admired both you 
and your mother, and congratulate you on the fight you have made 
to get an education.” 

Taking an old black pipe from his vest pocket, and filling it 
with tobacco, he took a “split,” and as he lit it from the brightly 
burning pine which sparkled in the open fire place he spoke: “Ex- 
cuse me, my boy, for smoking. I have done it so long that in my 
old age a pipe of tobacco gives me comfort. But I would suggest 
you do not begin it, for it really pierces my heart when I see one 
of our ministers using the weed. I always think of the boys. 

“Last night, while the Christmas Eve bells were ringing, I 
was sitting alone by the fireside when a voice seemed to say, ‘You 
have been a successful fisherman all your life. Your brother’s 
son is at home. He is called to be a fisher of men. Go over and 
give him a page out of your book of life. He is young to catch 
men; run, speak to that young man; advise him always and ever 
to bait his hook for a bite. It is his business.’ So I ventured in the 
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storm, for my days are few and feeble. My son, I have learned 
by long experience that there are many ways of doing the same 
thing, but there is always a best way; and he who has learned the 
best and simplest way of doing his work is a wise man. Every 
fisherman knows that in the sea, the lakes, and the rivers there 
are fish to be caught. There are unfavorable days, and unlucky 
nights, but the fish are there and some one will catch them—and 
happy the man whose net is full of them. God’s skilled fisherman 
will catch them ; if not to-day, to-morrow the wind and tide will be 
favorable. It is your business to bait for a bite, to catch them, 
and to culture them. I always fished for bait before I baited for 
fish. The right bait is essential to good fishing. When we want 
a particular kind of fish we use the proper bait. Fish for bait, 
my son; fish for good bait; it will pay you a hundredfold. You 
may have a golden hook, a silken line, a polished rod, but the fish 
need food; food. Often I have seen such fine tackle in the pulpit 
that the pew was dazed by it; then I have seen the gilded hook 
without even a bit of bait. God’s worlds above and beneath, his 
creatures, by day and by night are crowding thee with wealth of 
bait. My son, scale the mountains, search the valleys, sail the 
seas, scan the lakes, ford the rivers, speak to the sun, scour the soil, 
and listen to the heart-beats of the world; then bait thy hook and 
souls shall strain themselves for what thou bringest.” 

Here he paused and looking me squarely in the face con- 
tinued: “My son, don’t bait too big. Too large a fly has often 
spoiled a day’s fishing. Do not try to do things which are too big 
for you. Do the best, and not the biggest. Do not think you must 
carry all your bait on one hook, or give out all you have at one 
fishing. Enough for the time and purpose is sufficient. Never 
aim at being a big preacher, but be a patient, persistent fisherman 
of our Lord. Remember, a great splurge never catches many fish. 

“You are young,” he added, “and may consider me somewhat 
blunt, but I have lived eighty-four years along this old rugged 
coast, and have seen much of men and manners, and a bit of an old 
fisherman’s sense may be ‘worth while’ to you in years to come; 
so I would add, Do not bait your hook for compliments. Do not 
be elated over the praise of your friends. Your friend is he who 
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finds your faults and helps you to mend them though it may 
wound your pride. The highest commendation which can come 
to your ministry is that you are a faithful fisherman and that you 
are never satisfied until you have drawn some into the Kingdom. 
Never forget, my boy, the world’s plaudits may die ere the sun 
sets.” 
At this moment I went upstairs; returning with my Bible I 

read what I had pasted on the inside cover: 

“No cunning of mere craft can cozen long, 

In fresco, bust, or song. 


A world may praise; but when the rapture dies 
May not the world despise? 


“Only the master worker shall endure 
Who wrought, being sane and sure. 
First the deep heart, the athlete mind—and then 
The chisel, brush, and pen.” 


“That, my son, is a bit of sound sense, and if you keep hard 
to it it will serve you well; it will serve you well. 

“Some fish are very cautious and are very careful what they 
bite. They nibble the bait with care, but a wise fisherman has 
the sense of detection so cultivated that h2 feels it through all 
his veins. He skillfully induces them to bite, then lands them 
safely. At the first sign of a soul’s approach to the Kingdom you 
must be wise in workmanship; patient in perseverance you will 
reach the aim of your calling, a ‘fisher of men.’ You have the 
pearl of great price to bait your hook with—and never forget that 
it has yalue for men though some may turn away and even keep 
others from it; keep on baiting until you find the right spot—then 
drop your pearl. When I was a boy my father took me out fishing 
with the most expert fisherman of Marblehead. If there were 
fish anywhere around he was sure to get them. He fished for about 
an hour, then turned to father and said, ‘They are not biting here.’ 
He drew up the anchor, went to . aother part of the bay, and in a 
few minutes he had a big bite. He was very careful in landing 
him. ‘My!’ I shouted, ‘what a big fellow.’ Without a smile or a 
word he threw it down in the boat, unhooked it, cast it overboard, 
pulled up his anchor and sailed two miles away. ‘What did he 
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do that for? I inquired. “That was a dog fish,’ was father’s reply ; 
‘small fish are not near to bite when such sharks are near.’ So I 
would say to you, Try to find the most favorable spot for the 
pearls which you have to give. Never fish in the sand. Do not 
cast your bait at random. Go where they are biting and where 
they are biting best. ‘Cast not your pearls before swine.’ 

“Bring forth the fish which you have now caught,’ was the 
command of the Divine Fisherman. You must save men to serve. 
Most people are like bicyles: unless kept going they will go down. 
Set the souls you win to do the work for which they are best 
adapted. I read the other day of one of the well-known ministers 
in a big city to whom a gentleman came and said, ‘Doctor, I should 
like to join your church. I enjoy the singing and the preaching 
immensely.’ “That is very kind of you to say,’ was the reply, ‘but 
what part of church work would you like?’ ‘No—no—no; that 
is not my thought,’ he spoke; “but just to attend church and enjoy 
it.’ ‘If that is so,’ replied the preacher, ‘I would suggest your 
joining the Church of the Heavenly Rest.’” The strength of 
uncle was well-nigh spent when he completed the last story. 
That night, as I placed my finger upon the latch and opened 
the door for uncle to enter his little cottage by the sea, the 
Christmas bells were ringing out their peals of peace on 
earth, good will toward men, and the incoming tide forced the 
body of blue in crags of whiteness against the rock-bound coast 
of Marblehead. At dawn I was sitting by the bedside of him who 
spoke so tenderly to me yesterday ; he raised himself, then placing 
his right hand over his brow, with the gleam of heaven in his face, 
he spoke: “Jordan ; the ships are coming—they are near the shore. 
Mother’s on board; God bless her dear soul, she said she’d come 
for me—we lived together more than fifty-nine years. It’s been 
bitter since she left, but she’s here now. Drop the anchor—haul 
in the sail. Good-by, my boy. Never forget to bait for a bite.” 
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KEATS AND HIS PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Tue years of John Keats numbered twenty-six; and he died. 
The events of his short and tragic existence are quickly summed 
up. He was the son of a stable-man; up to fifteen years of age, a 
fighter, with keen delight in setting his brothers and companions 
at logger-heads, and standing by to watch the fray; after that 
came a headlong plunge into study, especially literature, with 
Spenser as his chief delight. Later he passed through a period of 
poetical production, demonstrating his right to a place among the 
greatest artists of poesy. The fever of love followed and joined 
with the fever of genius. Inherited disease developed its cruel 
poison. And he died at Rome, at the age of twenty-six. It was a 
strange thing that he said one day, over yonder in the yellow house 
at the foot of the Spanish Stairs: “Doctor, when will this posthu- 
mous life of mine come to an end?” It was as if he felt that when 
he had lost his ability and strength to reproduce on paper the ex- 
quisite visions of a marvelous imagination, he, himself, had ceased 
to exist. His body lived—a life after death. 

It is, of course, a trite saying that a man lives in his works, 
after his soul has passed into the invisible world. Nothing dies. 
But it is sometimes extraordinary to observe in what a short span 
of years a man can accomplish that which excites the awe and ad- 
miration of generations to come. Schubert lived about the same 
length of time as did John Keats. In those few short years, he 
gave to us an enormous quantity of the most entrancing melodies. 
It is given to some human beings to concentrate their energies in 
a brief period of time, while others, working more deliberately, 
continue into old age their labors, growing richer as the years roll 
by. At ninety Titian’s brush had not lost its power. The geniuses 
who work so swiftly, often burn out, not their power to produce, 
but their physical energy. So it was with John Keats. With the 
marvelous gifts of imagery which he possessed, to what heights 
would he, or could he have gone, if he had lived ? 

I want, just in this short time, to study John Keats in his 
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philosophy of life, his outlook on existence, as found in his poems. 
“T have loved,” he said, “the principle of beauty in all things.” 
Here lies the essence of Keats’s life. In his first long poem, 
Endymion, of which critics spoke harshly and bruised so severely 
the sensitive soul of the poet, the word-production is wonderful. It 
is one continuous galaxy of beauty, chiefly the beauty of nature, 
showing Keats to have been an extraordinarily keen observer of the 
tiniest, most minute aspects of the natural world around him. 
In his command of words, in his word-painting, I can compare 
him with D’Annunzio and with Robert Hichens. I am not speak- 
ing now of the conter’ or aim of any writing done by these men, 
but of the remarkable ability to pile word on word, in a glittering, 
breathless manner, forming pictures never to be forgotten. It 
seems to me that this characteristic of Keats is more distinctly 
shown in this early poem than later. Afterward, his diction be- 
came more refined, his sentences more full of meaning, his adjec- 
tives more suggestive. Hndymion was just what it was designed 
to be, a search after beauty. 
In his hymn to Pan he says: 


“O thou, for whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles 
Passion their voices cooingly ’mong myrtles, 
What time thou wanderest at eventide 
Through sunny meadows, that outskirt the side 
Of thine enmosséd realms: O thou, to whom 
Broad-leaved fig-trees even now foredoom 
Their ripened fruitage; yellow-juted bees 
Their golden honeycombs; one village lass 
Their fairest-blossom’d beans and poppied corn; 
The chuckling linnet its five young unborn, 

To sing for thee; low-creeping strawberries 
Their summer coolness; pent-up butterflies 

Their freckled wings; yea, the fresh-budding year 
All its completions—be quickly near, 

By every wind that nods the mountain pine, 

O forester divine!” 


Or, speaking of Endymion’s wanderings in search of love 
and beauty : 
“Now he is sitting by a shady spring, 
And elbow-deep with feverous fingering 
Stems the up-Lursting cold: a wild rose-tree 
Pavillions him in bloom, and he doth see 
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A bud which snares his fancy: lo! but now 

He plucks it, dips its stalk in the water: how 

It swells, it buds, it flowers beneath his sight; 
And, in the middle, there is softly fright 

A golden butterfly; upon whose wings 

There must be surely character’d strange things, 
For with wide eye he wonders and smiles oft.” 


Wonderful pictures of the pen. On and on and on it goes, 
while one grows breathless. 
Then is the description of Neptune’s hall: 


“Far as the mariner on highest mast 
Can see all round upon the calmed vast, 
So wide was Neptune’s hal]: and as the blue 
Doth vault the waters, so the waters drew 
Their doming curtains, high, magnificent, 
Awed from the throne aloof; and when storm-rent 
Disclosed the thunder-gloomings in Jove’s air; 
But soothed as now, flashed sudden everywhere, 
Noiseless, sub-marine cloudlets, glittering 
Death to a human eye; for there did spring 
From natural west and east and south and north, 
A light as of four sunsets, blazing forth 
A gold-green zenith "bove the Sea-God’s head. 
Of lucid depth the floor, and far outspread 
As breezeless lake, on which the slim canoe 
Of feather’d Indian darts about, as though 
The delicatest air: air verily, 
But for the portraiture of clouds and sky: 
This palace floor breath-air,—but for the amaze 
Of deep-seen wonders motionless—and blaze 
Of the dome pomp, reflected in extremes, 
Globing a golden sphere.” 


I have merely chosen these few extracts as specimens of 
Keats’s power in word-painting and his reproduction of the de- 
tails of nature. Yet, I must say that with all this, the heart of 
nature does not seem to me to have been revealed to John Keats as 
it was to Wordsworth in his tiny etchings which move our hearts 
and bring tears to our eyes. Our senses are wonderfully stimu- 
lated by these passages, but we are not moved in spirit. 

Keats in his relation to his fellow-men, in the every-day, 
practical walks of life, appears cold, though not unsympathetic. 
It must be remembered that he was still very young. He had 
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not yet had those experiences which make a man mellow, opening 
his heart to the sufferings and needs of others. He, himself, had 
a temperament inclined to melancholy, a tendency to morbid in- 
trospection, an inherited disease sapping his life-essence, the sensi- 
tive soul of a poet, cut to the quick by adverse criticism and lack 
of appreciation. Perhaps his own state of mind and his attitude 
toward his fellow-men, his philosophy of life, are nowhere better 
shown than in the Vision of Hyperion, as he ascends the stair 
and almost dies in doing so: 


“None can usurp this height,” returned that shade, 
“But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery and wil! not let them rest. 
All else who find a haven in the world, 
Where they may thoughtless sleep away their days, 
If by a chance into this fane they come, 
Rot on the pavement where thou rottest half.” 
“Are there not thousands in the world,” said I, 
Encouraged by the sooth voice of the shade, 
“Who love their fellows, even to the death, 
Who feel the giant agony of the world, 
And more, like slaves to poor humanity, 
Labor for mortal good? I sure should see 
Other men here, but I am here alone.” 
“Those whom thou speakest of are no visionaries,” 
Rejoined that voice; “they are no dreamers weak; 
They seek no wonder but the human face, 
No music but the happy-noted voice: 
They come not here, they have no thought to come; 
And thou art here, for thou art less than they. 
What benefit canst thou do, or all thy tribe, 
To the great world? Thou art a dreaming thing, 
A fever of thyself: think of the earth: 
What bliss, even in hope, is there for thee? 
What haven? Every creature hath its home, 
Every sole man hath days of joy and pain, 
Whether his labors be sublime or low— 
The pain alone, the joy alone, distinct: — 
Only the dreamer venoms all his days, 
Bearing more woe than all his sins deserve. 
Therefore, that happiness be somewhat shared, 
Such things as thou art are admitted oft 
Into like gardens thou didst pass erstwhile, 
And suffered in these temples.” 


It is a sad outburst of a soul, which in its genius finds itself 
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alone. The same tinge of melancholy rests on most of Keats’s 
poems. Of beauty there is much, of amazing imagination, fasci- 
nation of form and figure, there is an innumerable variety, it holds 
us entranced, we cannot stop reading, but we feel the sadness. | 
do not find in his poems cynicism; rather, a sense of the inev- 
itable, an acceptance of what appear to him to be the limitations 
of life. 

His relation to the passion of love and to fair women is 
singular. He is inclined to despise the sex and consider it flippant. 
Yet, in Jsabella and in Madeline, written later, however, after he 
had fallen under the spell of the one woman to whom he gave him- 
self entirely—alas! too fully—he has given us portraits of two girls 
who were lovely, pure, full of devotion. Do you remember how 
Isabella, fair maid of Florence, was deprived of her lover, Lorenzo, 
killed by the cruel hand of her brothers described thus: 


“Yet were these Florentines as self-retired 
In hungry pride and gainful cowardice, 
As two close Hebrews in that land inspired, 
Paled in and vineyarded from beggar-spies; 
The hawks of ship-mast forests—the untired 
And pannier’d mules for ducats and old lies— 
Quick cat’s-paws on the generous stray-away,— 
Great wits in Spanish, Tuscan and Malay.” 


They kill Lorenzo and bury him, but to Isabella his burial- 
place is revealed in a dream: 


“She gazed into the fresh-thrown mold, as though 
One glance did fully all its secrets tell; 
Clearly she saw, as other eyes would know 
Pale limbs at bottom of a crystal well; 

Upon the murderous spot she seemed to grow 
Like to the native lily of the dell: 
Then with her knife, all sudden she began 
To dig more fervently than misers can. 
Soon she turn’d up a soiléd glove, whereon 
Her silk had played in purple phantasies; 
She kiss’d it with a lip more chill than stone, 
And put it in her bosom. 

The ancient harps have said, 
Love never dies, but lives, immortal Lord.” 


Exquisite picture of a desolate, distraught woman. 
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And in that matchless gem of beauty, the Eve of Saint Agnes, 


we see Madeline: 

“her maiden eyes divine, 

Fixed on the floor.” 
“In vain 
Came many a tip-toe amorous cavalier, 
And back retired; not cool’d by high disdain, 
But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere; 
She sighed for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the year.” 
“Meantime, across the moors 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline.” 


Can anything be more beautiful than this ? 


“And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep 
In blanchéd linen, smooth and lavendered. 
Shaded was her dream 
By the dusk curtains. 
Suddenly, 
Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone: 
Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured stone. 
“Ah, Porphyro!” said she, “but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Made tunable with every sweetest vow; 
And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear: 
How changed thou art! how pallid, chill and drear! 
Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
Those iooks immortal, those complainings dear! 
Oh, leave me not in this eternal woe, 
For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go.” 


Yet Keats wrote to one of his friends: “I am certain that I 
have not the right feeling toward women—at this moment I am 
striving to be just to them—but I cannot. Is it because they fall 
so far beneath my boyish imagination? Is it not extraordinary ? 
When among men, I have no evil thoughts, no malice, no spleen ; 
I feel free to speak or be silent; I can listen and from every one I 
can learn; my hands are in my pockets, I am free from all sus- 
picion and comfortable. _When I am among women, I have evil 
thoughts, malice, spleen; I cannot speak or be silent; I am full of 
suspicions, and therefore listen to nothing; I am in a hurry to be 
gone.” Another time: “The roaring of the wind is my wife; and 
the stars through the window-pane are my children, the mighty 


.) 
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abstract idea of Beauty in all things I have, sti‘les the more divided, 
minute domestic happiness.” 

It was very early in his life that he wrote the three Sonnets 
on Women, and these breathe forth a different spirit, and yet, 
through them runs the one thing which we do not exactly like in 
Keats’s love scenes, a sensual delight, a searching for beauty, in 
its lower forms. It is not strange that Keats, finding one whom 
he considered perfect, should give himself entirely, his art, his 
genius, his soul, his very life. The unsatisfied longings for this 
woman, his inevitable separation from her, his death, alone, save 
the presence of his devoted friend, Severn, rendered his sufferings 
and agony of soul still more atrocious. It is pitiful to read this, 
written after his arrival in Italy: 

“T can bear to die—I cannot bear to leave her—O God! God! 
God! Everything I have in my trunks that reminds me of her 
goes through me like a spear. My imagination is horribly vivid 
about her—I see her—I hear her. O Brown, I have coals of fire 
in my breast! It surprises me that the human heart is capable of 
so much misery.” 

Truly, the agony of a man like Keats, a poet, living in his 
imagination, a creature of passion, warmth, even violence of tem- 
perament, must have been past bearing, 

His Ode to Fanny, Lines to Fanny, are beautiful as love- 
poems, but contain a certain spirit which gives one pain, when 
written by such a genius as Keats. It is sad that he could not 
have felt love in its greatest, highest, noblest forms, the love that 
inspires men and lifts them nearer to God. 

And now we come to the other side of John Keats’s life, his 
relation to God and Eternity. It is not surprising that his imagina- 
tion was thrilled and quickened by the gods of mythology; his 
boyish brain was fed upon them. No one can deny that those 
scenes of imaginary deities make a splendid background for the 
delicate tracery, the marvelous weaving of his poetry. We could 
not desire that he should not have written as he did, but we could 
wish that through his exquisite verses ran the inspiring thoughts 
of God, the relation of man to his Maker, the joys of a future 
existence. 
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He begins Hyperion: 
“Fanatics have their dreams, wherewith they weave 
A paradise for a sect; the savage, too, 
From forth the loftiest fashion of his sleep 
Guesses at heaven. Pity these have not 
Traced upon vellum or wild Indian leaf 
The shadows of melodious utterance.” 


Keats writes of sorrow, but without comfort; of melancholy, 
without hope; of pain, without prospect of release ; of life without 
the vision of eternity. 

Was anything sadder than his poem Why did I laugh To- 
night ¢ 

“Why did I laugh to-night? No voice will tell: 
No God, no demon of severe response, 
Deigns to reply from Heaven or from Hell. 
Then to my human heart I turn at once. 
Heart! Thou and I are here sad and alone; 
I say, why did I laugh? O mortal pain! 
O Darkness! Darkness! ever must I moan, 
To question Heaven and Hell and Heart in vain.” 


With Alfieri, he cries out, in the sad hours in Rome: 


“Misera me! Sollievo a me non resta 
Altro che’l pianto, ed il pianto é delitto.” 


Of constrast with this is his beautiful Faery Song: 


“Shed no tear! oh, shed no tear! 
The flower will bloom another year. 
Weep no more! oh, weep no more! 
Young buds sleep in the root’s white core. 
Dry your eyes! oh, dry your eyes! 
For I was taught in Paradise 
To ease my breast of melodies. 
Shed no tear.” 


We wish, indeed, that John Keats, with his wonderful gifts, 
his matchless spirit of poesy, had left us more of the divine, of 
songs for the soul, of glimpses of the joys to come. On the other 
hand, there is nothing in his poetry to intimate that he had not 
faith in God, nor anything which would tend to teach unbelief. 
He simply did not feel a call to write anything having a bearing 
on the soul’s destiny, or the earthly experiences as related to the 
heavenly. 
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It is comforting to know that in these last sad days in Rome, 
when his spirit, weighed down by suffering, was poising for its 
flight, when hopes were dead and love was far away, he turned his 
thoughts towards God and Christ. His friend, Severn, read to him 
from Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. His turbulent, restless 
soul grew more peaceful. He died, with hand clasping the little 
white cornelian, given to him by the woman whom he adored. His 
greatness of love made this woman great. 

In the old cemetery near the Aurelian Wall, near the Pyramid 
of Cestius, beneath the shadow of tall trees, traced over by dull 
green mosses, festooned by ivy, lies the body of John Keats. The 
birds sing above it, the flowers bloom, the verdure dies and is re- 
newed, the trees cast forth their leaves and are rerobed in living 
green. 

His name was not writ in water; his soul was not destined 
to eternal eclipse, his mind, his imagination have enriched our 
minds and our imaginations. 

His sonnet to Sleep, that piteous appeal, comes to us now 
with renewed significance, thinking upon the turbulent existence 
of this young poet and the quiet repose of his body in yonder 
cemetery : 


“O soft embalmer of the still midnight! 
Shutting, with careful fingers and benign, 

Our gloom-pleased eyes, embower’d from the light, 
Enshaded in forgetfulness divine; 

O soothest Sleep! if so it please thee, close, 

In midst of this thine hymn, my willing eyes, 

Or wait the amen, ere thy poppy throws 
Around my bed its lulling choristies; 

Then save me, or the passéd day will shine 
Upon my pillow, breeding many woes; 

Save me from curious conscience, that still lords 
Its strength, for darkness burrowing like a mole; 
Turn the key deftly in the oiled wards, 

And seal the hushed casket of my soul.” 
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EFFICIENT CHURCH UNION FOR COUNTRY TOWNS 


1. Ar one time I was making a first-hand study of a religious 
social problem in a country town. On Sunday evening I attended 
the regular union service and was pleased to find Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Methodist, and Protestant Episcopal congregations 
uniting to fill the largest church edifice in town in hearty com- 
munity worship. The ministers were together on the platform 
and each of them had a part in the service. The next day I con- 
gratulated the Episcopal clergyman upon such a demonstration 
of church union. He replied: ““The fact that we worship together 
does not demonstrate a condition of Church Union. There is but 
one Christian Church in this community, as you would more 
plainly see should you attend the Sunday evening service when 
it is held in my church. The other ministers are present, but I 
alone am in the chancel. There is but one clergyman, one church, 
and one parish in this community, and all these Christians belong 
to the one church.”’ 

I forthwith quoted this sublime profession of religious faith 
to the pastor of the Congregational Church. He responded: “If 
there is but one church in this town that church is ours. Ours 
is the community church. Our church was born and reared with 
the community. We have three times the members of the other 
churches combined and ten times more members than the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church has communicants. The rector’s reli- 
gious notion that his is the one church is more absurd than the 
Pope’s ancient dogma that the earth stands still. It is too absurd 
to be mentioned. From every real standpoint—historical, spir- 
itual, social, economic—ours is the community church, and 
in the spirit of this reality we enjoy our work and worship to- 
gether.” 

There was a Disciples of Christ Church in that community. 
They were a small, struggling and faithful but spiritually rich 
society; rich in their church union faith. They united with no 
other professed Christians of the locality, for the others were of 
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course Christians in name only. If they were Christian in reality 
they would, of course, become Disciples of Christ. 

The Roman Catholic Church of the town was neither small 
nor struggling. I do not remember that it had a single point of 
contact, as a church, with the other churches in lines of com- 
munity work. Being the one church of the community, by its pre- 
eminent church union faith, and, as such, a “religious rather than 
a social institution,” and “divine rather than human,” there was no 
call and no possibility of cooperation in the affairs of the world. 

That town had and still has one kind of church union. Some 
would call it “platform church union.” It was something deeper 
than that. Those four congregations worshiped tegether once each 
week because each thereby realized the complete community as- 
pect of its own vision. Each believed that it had preeminent and 
exclusive possession of the particular quality, virtue or material 
of which churches are made. Church union of this kind is church 
oneness. The first kind of church union, therefore, which we 
have discovered is religious church union; the church oneness 
constituted by the belief that one’s own church is, by the quality 
of its Christian virtue, the one church. By religious church union 
is meant that kind of union which is sought by a religious de- 
nomination or a church whose members teach, as they try to be- 
lieve, that they alone represent essential Christianity; that they 
are right while others are wrong; that at least they possess the 
larger truth and others only part truths; and that, when the end 
of the race is reached, they will be the all-inclusive religious body. 
I do not know that there is any form of church union known 
within the bounds of the present religious world which has a higher 
per cent of efficiency than just this same religious church union. 
A denomination is a group of people of a common Christian belief 
and standard of character organized for the efficient maintenance 
and propagation of their cause. I seriously doubt if there is a 
single denomination in Christendom that would subsist for even 
a week were it not for this same religious church union. Let us 
remember, however, that religious church union is by no means 
one hundred per cent efficient in gaining the ends for which Chris- 
tianity stands. 
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Bishop William M. Brown, of Arkansas, in the preface of 
his book ‘The Level Plan for Church Union, says: 


“I have devoted every energy of mind and body to my church extension 
and upbuilding work, much of which has been of a proselyting character. 
I have gloried in this work . . . because of the conviction that in 
English-speaking countries the churches of the Anglican communion can 
make superior claims to the allegiance of the people; and that these 
churches will become the several rallying points of unity when it shall 
please God to bring together into national churches and international 
communions all Christians of our race into one fold, under one ministerial 
shepherding. 

“A very large proportion of the classes which the Bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church are confirming is made up of Christians from other churches. 
Often the majority of a confirmation class is composed of such, and re- 
cently I had an experience which, notwithstanding my thoroughgoing sec- 
tarianism, made me heartsick. I confirmed a class, all the members of 
which had been exemplary Christians, some among them eminently so, of 
other religious bodies. . . . The rector who presented the class of 
‘ proselytes to which I refer was greatly elated at his valuable catches from 
the other churches, but, notwithstanding his enthusiasm, my heart was 
heavy because he had toiled all the year without catching anything from 
the great sea of the unchurched world.” 


Religious church union, essential as it may be and as neces- 
sary as it is in its own time and place, stands for an institutional 
ideal of Christianity. All the organizations and institutions of 
the world combined are incapable of containing the new wine of 
the Christian spirit and leaven. Furthermore, no sooner do we 
organize life than we begin to crucify it and lay it aside upon the 
museum shelves with the mummies, however much we may stimu- 
late it for temporary achievements. 

Religious church union, as great a force as it may be in the 
world, and as great as may be its absurdities, is a reality with 
which we must reckon in country communities as well as in the 
church world in general. 

2. “Religious church union may be all right in its place,” 
some one may say. “It is often as religiously powerful on the one 
hand as it is sociologically unreasonable on the other. But the 
great difficulty is that it is usually so wasteful of economic re- 
sources. My ideal is to have one church, that is, one religious so- 
ciety, in each community. Certainly people should be broad 
enough to make a single central, inclusive church suffice.” Let 
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us investigate this matter of the one-church-in-the-community form 
of church union. We may call it economic church union. 

The State of Vermont had, in 1909, 412 communities, not 
townships in every case, but city, town, village, hamlet, and 
neighborhood centers, each of which was provided with a Protes- 
tant evangelical church. One of those communities had eight 
churches, one had seven, seven communities had five churches 
each, 21 had four each, 33 had three each, 107 had two each, and 
the large majority of 242, or 59 per cent of the whole, had but 
one church each. A majority of the churched communities of 
Vermont, therefore, and the same may be said of most of the 
States in the American Union, have economic church union. 
They are free from the burden of local sectarian competition, they 
are not committing the crime of being over-churched, and they 
are conserving their economic resources. It is easy to speak of 
their negative virtues, but what of their positive worth! If it 
occurs that the one-church per community plan is ideal, if it is 
always efficient, how does it happen that 45 per cent of the Baptist, 
Congregational, and Methodist missionary money applied in Ver- 
mont at the time of this investigation should go to one-church 
fields? If economic church union were a guarantee for church 
efficiency in any given community, missionary money would be 
given, rather than received, by the one-church fields. But such 
is by no means the general rule. I believe that if an investigation 
should be made to cover all New England it would be found that 
the death rate of churches in one-church communities is greater 
than in communities having two or more churches each, and that 
the per capita per cent of Sunday school and church memberships 
is also greater in communities having two or more churches. 
Students of the question are absolutely agreed, from both reason 
and experience, that the community of one church which represents 
any fair degree of Christianity under even average ministerial 
leadership is usually a prosperous church. But even economic 
church union, with all its advantages, is only a means to an end. 
Though the idea is popular it is, alas, too often empty of moral 
energy. Ecclesiastical real estate and church money are the least 
valuable factors to be considered. Better ten churches in a com- 
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munity of 500 souls, and true moral growth, than but one church 
for a town of 10,000, and spiritual stupor. 

At one time I was pastor of a rural church arrangement 
which became widely known and very popular. Three local 
churches of three different denominations federated for work and 
worship under a single leadership and I was appointed to be that 
leader. I had the time of my life in that pastorate. Two hundred 
and seventy-five families scattered over 40 square miles constituted 
my field of operations, and I made about 1,000 calls annually 
upon my people. We had a well-equipped parish house for social 
center purposes. My salary was promptly paid. The churches 
federated were well in the lead among the community organiza- 
tions. At one time more than 400 people gathered on a religious 
occasion. Not only were the churches federated among themselves, 
but they were in cooperation with the grange and other agencies 
for community uplift. The work was in every sense popular. I 
enjoyed it in many ways. But it was almost soulless. When real 
moral changes for the better in the lives of men occurred it was 
not the churches directly and as such that produced them. The 
churches themselves were demoralized. My active, dependable 
church membership was hardly more than six per cent of the total 
Protestant population of the township of which I was the only 
resident pastor. To-day I know beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
the best service I rendered that community was when I permitted 
a movement that unbalanced the federation of churches—which 
was the so-called “community church” number one. After one of 
the three churches did not accede to a level plan of organic church 
union two of the three churches, at my urgent request, became one 
church, taking into itself all of the “unattached church possibili- 
ties” and several new converts. This new church was so-called 
“community church” number two. The other church, forlorn 
and alone, according to the popular estimate, was left upon the 
rocks to die. “How could it live?’ many people asked. The mem- 
bers of that church wept, spending days in earnest heart-searching. 
Then they began to work, spending themselves in a service which 
was reenforced by a power surpassing that of reason or science. 
They did no selfish, sectarian, ambitious engineering. The church 
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did not fail of the vision of its real mission for the whole com- 
munity. It became charged with the dynamic of moral passion. 
It gained the power to appeal to men to be reconciled to God, and 
with an unchurched population of more than 600 souls in the 
parish it had men enough to whom to appeal. That church did 
not die. It was only a case of months when the church, so recently 
dying, became what it is to-day: a center of religious and social in- 
terest; a true community church; thankful for its “valley of the 
shadow of death” which was the power of God, compelling it to 
spread its wings and live. 

We have to take community conditions and human nature 
as we find them. From the standpoint of efficiency the question is 
not, What would be ideal if the mere asking made it so? but, What 
can be developed by a program of wise engineering? If we were 
the kind of idealists who could receive anything for the asking 
we would choose to be transported to heaven at once and be done 
with it. There are many programs of rural community engineer- 
ing by which two or more churches in any given community may 
be developed into a single church in the attainment of economic 
church union. We can hardly notice even a catalogue of them. 
On the whole, I believe that some form of organic union on the 
level plan, producing a single denominational community church, 
is the best plan at the present stage of denominational unrest. In 
any case, the process must be one of vital expansion and growth, 
and never a process of surgical elimination or wholesale slaughter. 

There is one special method by which many different com- 
munities have sought to attain or to maintain economic church 
union. I refer to the method of the so-called union or independent 
church. From the ideal, sociological standpoint I do not believe 
in the “union” church plan. Here are my reasons: Union churches 
are usually extremely sectarian. They are too often composed 
largely of those who place creed before Christ and make their 
personal or ancestral church memberships, which cannot be main- 
tained in full in the normal manner, their idols. Union churches 
very commonly have been museums for the preservation of mere 
ecclesiastical relics. Union churches are “union” in name, but 
in fact they persist in being ununited. They refuse union with 
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other churches or brotherhoods of churches. Dogmatically inde- 
pendent, they have been the most dependent of churches. Their 
freedom has not been entirely free from the exclusive spirit. 
Every denomination was once a single union church. Union 
churches in seeking to outshine the great denominations have de- 
nominationalized themselves. And they prefer their own new 
untried organizations to the larger efficient ones. To choose the 
union church in preference to the denominational church is to 
choose the acorn but to reject the oak. The community that 
chooses the union church may thereby choose progress, and with it 
too often the conditions which make progress impossible. Because 
of the sectarian factors in most union churches they have never 
been wholly satisfactory. They have often stood for so many 
things that no one has cared to take time to account for them. 
Or they have stood for so little that they might as well stand for 
nothing. But there is the practical side to the question of the 
union church as related to church union in the country. It is the 
practical side that counts. The indictment against the union 
church could easily be made seven times more severe against the de- 
nominations, judged from the point of view of sociological ideals. 
In America, especially, with reference to the church union prob- 
lem we have a condition to face, not mere theories. Church union 
to-day throughout the Christian world in general is altogether too 
largely either a matter of practical politics on the one hand or of 
academic speculation on the other. Church union as practical 
politics is largely a game, one of the most interesting of games, by 
which leaders and their machines gain, challenge, publicity, strug- 
gle, and victory, and, as is the case with professional sport and 
splendidly organized high finance, something of what may be 
called the moral equivalent of war. As academic scholarship, 
church union is a most pleasurable pastime in speculation. 
Whether one lingers beneath the flickering shades of maples and 
elms or rambles meditatively among the charming alcoves of dusty 
books for the study of irenics in some theological library, he is 
harming no one and the world moves on. The fact remains that 
for several decades we have been able to find no more practical, 
consistent, and efficient expression of the church union which so- 
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ciety so much needs to-day than is exhibited in our strong union 
churches. I wish we had more of them. They are profitable to 
the Kingdom. 

One of the happiest days of my life as a preacher was when, 
in 1909, I preached in the Union Church of Proctor, Vt., and 
was able to say that that church had done more toward developing 
the spirit and practice of unity and cooperation among the churches 
of the Green Mountain State than had any other single influence. 
That church stands as a continuous sermon, preaching the gospel 
that it is the business of the church to adapt itself to and to serve 
community needs. The pastorate of such a church gives one the 
best possible opportunity of living the get-together gospel of 
Christ’s prayer for unity among all churches and Christians. 

Union churches may have many difficulties. Every mission- 
ary movement has its difficulties. The hardness of the battle 
which the union church has can be measured to some extent by the 
high death-rate of union churches. Lambs are very often de- 
voured by mountain lions and bears. Whenever a denominational 
bear has made a delicious and kingly banquet of a union church 
lamb, it is entirely possible that the lamb has served not only as 
food but as medicine. It is hard to conceive that a bear could be 
quite as brutal after a feast of a mercy-loving lamb. While I be- 
lieve economic church union, that is, one church for each com- 
munity center, to be a consummation devoutly to be wished for a 
large majority of country places having less than 1,000 people, I 
believe that there are other forms of church union which may be 
as profitable for the average country township. 

3. The third kind of church union which we wish to study 
from the point of view of efficiency is church union for work, or 
church federation. By church federation we mean the working 
together of two or more churches for the accomplishment of ends 
which could not be attained by the churches working separately. 

There is hardly a problem within the religious field to-day 
that calls more urgently for solution than the problem of local 
inter-church contention and strife in small communities. How 
shall we solve it? Of course the first answer will be, in cases 
where such conditions exist, let the field be investigated by a com- 
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petent specialist to see if, by some constructive method, the 
churches cannot at once proceed to become one organically. The 





next recourse is to secure some form of church federation for 
work. If there are only two or three churches in the field the one- 
minister federation might well be contemplated. The one-minister 
plan of church federation has been tried in numerous places dur- 
ing the past twenty years. This has also been called the Vermont 
type of local church federation. More than thirty of them are at 
the present time in successful operation in various parts of the 
United States. Vermont, Maine, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, New 
York, and New Hampshire have the leading examples. This type 
of work—when the one minister is truly a community leader— 
though it is a great step in advance in the missionary solution of 
the problem of the seemingly over-churched field, should never be 
considered as a permanent arrangement. Ten examples of it in 
one State have been observed to give each of the formerly strug- 
gling parishes strong and well-paid pastors, and, at the same time, 
to release ten ministers for more needy fields. I would recom- 
mend that every town, village, or rural point which has more 
than one church, that is, if there is a real mission for them and a 
closer union cannot be realized, should organize what may be 
called the maximum service local federation of churches. It is 
formed by the coming together of authorized representatives elected 
by each church. This is practiced on a larger scale in cities, counties, 
states and the nation. Thus is formed a body (1) to manifest the 
essential unity of the churches; (2) to promote the systematic 
evangelization of the entire community; (3) to express the domi- 
nant Christian sentiment of the people touching moral issues; (4) 
to coordinate benevolent efforts in behalf of all needy classes; (5 
to secure the systematic direction of the recreational and educa- 
tional life of the people; and (6) to further the organic union of 
churches when the interests of the Kingdom of God demand it. 


Puduich Welle, 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE CHURCH TO-DAY 


One of the most characteristic features of modern religious 
life is the ever-increasing interest in the subject of church union 
or federation among the various Protestant denominations. Nu- 
merous conventions have been held, with delegates from scores of 
different churches; and although little of a definite nature has 
been accomplished as yet, there is no doubt that the spirit of de- 
nominational aloofness that was so prevalent a generation or two 
ago has now practically disappeared. In fact, this indifference to 
purely denominational lines has gone so far that a large number 
of people to-day have little or no idea of the origin of the peculiar 
doctrines of the various churches to which they belong. All these 
things are symptomatic of the change that has come over the 
churches in the last hundred years or more. The Lutheran and 
the Presbyterian, the Baptist and the Methodist churches are not 
the same, from a theological as well as from a practical stand- 
point, that they were at the time of their origin. The great move- 
ment of evangelistic, emotional, personal religion, which was so 
marked a feature of the eighteenth and the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, has undergone a great change. Class meetings, 
prayer meetings, revivals are no longer what they were. But more 
significant still is the decline in the importance once attached to 
minor questions of theology and dogma, to creeds and forms of 
worship. The very things that separated Luther and Zwingli and 
Calvin, and that later split up the Protestant Church into a multi- 
tude of separate denominations, have now fallen into the back- 
ground. Men are no longer interested, as they once were, in such 
questions as the real presence in the Lord’s Supper, the Virgin 
birth, predestination—but rather in the practical phases of Chris- 
tianity. The epoch-making discoveries of science in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, with the expansion of the stellar universe 
to unthinkable proportions, the doctrine of evolution, the extraor- 
dinary development of the political, social, and industrial life of 
the middle and lower classes, the theories of social democracy, the 
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influence of great philosophers, especially the pessimist Schopen- 
hauer and the annihilistic Nietzsche, the inconoclastic criticism 
of Strauss and Renan, and the labors of the so-called higher critics 
of the Bible, were bound to have their effect on ‘te state of the 
religious life and thought of the church. 

The fears, however, of men in the later nineteenth century that 
all these things were destined to take away their faith have not 
been realized. It may be accepted as a fact that the total result 
of all these labors has been, on the one hand, to establish more 
firmly than ever the deepest need of the human spirit, the ineradi- 
cable instinct of the religious life, and on the other to settle once 
for all the historicity of the life and teachings of Jesus. As 
Braasch has said, the change in the religious life of the Christian 
church will be found not in the innermost essence, but only in the 
way of looking at Him. “It will no longer be the Christ of dogma, 
with his inconceivable metaphysical characteristics, but the re- 
ligious life of the present will find in the Christ of history 2 better, 
more direct, unshakable foundation on which to stand; that is, the 
moral religious life that became actually real in Jesus, the spirit 
which is at the same time divine and human and which we can 
life after him. This is the direction in which the stream of our 
religious life henceforth must be led.” 

Thus we see that the differences between the churches, which 
once seemed so vital, have become of minor importance. To-day 
all churches can join in the worship of the Saviour and follow in 
his footsteps. Christ himself had no theology or creed; he simply 
lived his life from day to day, spending part of his time in com- 
munion with his Father, “resting on the bosom of God,” and then 
going about among men doing good. He varied his life between 
these two things, thus maintaining the “true cadence” of the re- 
ligious life. 

And what he practiced he taught. His doctrine seen was 
simple and plain, the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, summed up in the command, “Thou shalt love thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.”” And we find in his life and teaching 
the supreme lesson to-day—not only for the individual Christian 
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but for the church as a whole—to follow the Master in these two 
things. 

To-day the center of religious life is different from what it 
was in the past. In the Middle Ages piety was altogether along 
the line of the first of these two phases of Christian experience 
and teaching—all men sought for the mystic union with God, for 
the ecstasy and the supernatural vision. In order to obtain this, 
they denied the flesh, kept down the bodily appetites, lived in 
caves, starved the body, despised all luxury, wealth, pomp, power, 
and glory of this world, had no feeling for the majesty of life, no 
sense of beauty in nature or art—nay, even looked upon the world 
as an incurable evil, from which the soul must escape by a con- 
stant exercise of renunciation and purgation. This is the piety 
of saints and hermits and is constantly inculeated by such writers 
as Saint Thomas & Kempis and Saint Theresa, the latter of whom 
despised earthly flowers because they were so much less beautiful 
than those she saw in her visions. 

It has often been said that in modern times men have largely 
lost this God-sense which was so characteristic of the earlier cen- 
turies. And this is natural. In the Middle Ages the universe was 
small, just above the heads of men, the nine heavens only inter- 
posed between the soul and man and the heavenly courts—the 
Empyrean, the heaven of light and love, the dwelling place of 
saints and the spirits of just men made perfect—the homeland of 
the soul. It all seemed very near and very real. So, too, the God- 
sense was a real feeling. Men felt toward God and heaven as a man 
who has left home thinks of his father and mother in the dear old 
home in the country far away. All this has been changed by the 
new astronomy, sweeping away as it does the old Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, and opening up to our eyes infinite space instead of a few 
crystalline spheres. Hence the modern God-sense is no longer the 
child-like feeling that it once was, but the conception of the great 
Creator of all, the great first Cause. Yet the feeling for God has 
not been lost. In a sense it is more sublime. It finds its inspira- 
tion in the contemplation of the majesty of the universe, in the 
existence of eternal laws, in the mystic communion with nature, in 
the sense of that spirit “whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 
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On the other hand, the phase of the teaching of Christ whick 
inculeates the love of our neighbor as ourselves, pity for the poor 
and suffering, “the brotherhood of man,” has largely increased in 
our own day, which is, par excellence, the age of humanitarianism. 
This feeling, largely lost during the Middle Ages, has made mar- 
velous progress in recent years. Men are brought together by in- 
creased facilities of communication, by the growth of cities, and 
the universal habit of newspaper reading. We read of the tragedies 
of life and our sympathies are at once enlisted. Great philan- 
thropic enterprises are founded, hospitals, asylums, all sorts of 
institutions for the lessening and cure of disease and poverty upon 
all sides. Never in the history of the world has so much been done 
for the sick and poor and downtrodden and oppressed as to-day. 
It has come to be a regular religion for many, the so-called religion 
of humanity, or what the French poet Sully Prudhomme has beau- 
tifully described as the religion of tenderness, a dream of the time 
to come when, as John Fiske put it, mankind shall be happy, all 
disease gone, every man have enough to live on, and have the op- 
portunity for spiritual advancement. “I believe such a time will 
come for weary and suffering mankind. Such a faith is inspir- 
ing. It sustains one in the work of life, when one would other- 
wise lose heart.” 

In this new form of religion the church has more and more 
taken a leading part. Social reform, efforts to put down the liquor 
traffic, to humanize industrial conditions, to do away with child- 
labor, and the white slave traffic, to give material comforts to the 
poor and needy, in all these things the church is doing magnificent 
work. 

But yet these things will not entirely satisfy the religious 
needs which are so deeply rooted in the heart of mankind. All 
about us are men and women filled with a deep yearning to find 
God as a personal friend, to know something of the “whence and 
whither” of the human soul. For to-day as ever, 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our heart high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in, 
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Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod, 
Some of us call it longing, 
And others call it God. 


These yearnings, it is true, are being kept back in the great mass 
of men by the eager pursuit of material success and pleasures. 
“Never,” says Francis G. Peabody, “was a generation less con- 
tented with itself, less satisfied or tranquil in spirit.”” Increased 
wealth has brought with it increase of restlessness; outward pros- 
perity has brought nervous prostration; expansion of opportunity 
has increased expansion of desire. 

The world to-day seems to be interested in nothing so much 
as pleasure and amusement, made possible by the marvelous in- 
ventions of the age. It thus comes to pass that foreign travel, 
automobiles, commercialized athletic sports, theaters, moving- 
picture shows, to say nothing of the hours devoted to business, 
leave little or no time for what the saints of all ages have declared 
to be the very heart of religion—the communion of the soul with 
its God. The motto of the world to-day seems to be, “Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, and forget that to-morrow we die,” and as 
Shakespeare makes Autolycus say, in concluding his philosophy 
of life, “And as for the other world, I sleep out the thought of it” ; 
so the mass of mankind to-day seem to be saying, “As for the 
other world, I amuse myself out of the thought of it.” 

Yet underneath all this, the soul of man hungers and thirsts 
after the divine. Even the most successful are discontented and 
unsatisfied. They feel the never-ending truth that not in the ma- 
terial things of life can peace and comfort be found, that in the 
words of Emerson, “In the weary kingdom of time is the canker 
of care and sorrow; only in the kingdom of thought is immortal 
hilarity, the Rose of Joy.” 

This heart-hunger, this yearning after the divine, which so 
many try to drown in the empty pleasures of life, is sought by still 
others in the contemplation of nature, and in Christian Science 
and the others of the new cults which are so characteristic of our 
time. 

Here then, is the great opportunity of the church to-day, not 
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to lessen its activity in social.reform, philanthropy, and a higher 
civic ideal, but at the same time to make new efforts to satisfy the 
yearning after God which lies deep down in the heart of multi- 
tudes of men and women all about us; to reveal and interpret in 
new terms that God who is all about us, to show that even to-day 
he is nigh unto each one of us: 


Closer to us than breathing, 
And nearer than hands or feet. 


The ideal preacher to-day should be like that described by Schleier- 
macher: “He comes forward to present to the sympathetic con- 
templation of others his own heart as stirred by God; and by lead- 
ing them into the region of religion where he is at home, he will 
infect them with his own feeling. He utters divine things, and in 
solemn silence the congregation follow his inspired speech. If he 
unveils a hidden wonder, or links with prophetic assurance the 
future to the present, or by new examples confirms old truths, or 
if his fiery imagination enchants him in visions into another part 
of the world and into another order of things, the trained sense of 
the congregation accompanies him throughout. On returning from 
his wanderings through the kingdom of God into himself, his heart 
and the hearts of all are but the common seat of the same feeling.” 
The times are ripe for a new interpretation of that religion 
which is “sense and taste for the infinite, and as essentially a part 
of human nature as either knowledge or action,” and we believe 
the time will soon come when both phases of the teaching of Christ, 
which answer so completely to the psychology of religious ex- 
perience in man, may be more completely realized than ever be- 
fore. Then, indeed, the church will be not only the center for 
social and philanthropic service, but likewise a place of refuge 
and quiet rest from the storms of time, the “large upper chamber, 
whose window looks out on the rising of the sun, and the name of 
that chamber is peace,” that chamber “whence the gaze of many 
may turn from the abyss of human evil and mortal mystery toward 
the serene and cloudless Empyrean where reigns from everlasting 
the ageless, unattainted majesty of the moral ideal.” 
And so men may once more be able to see all things against 
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the background of eternity, may be lifted up out of the troubles 
and toils of life to a higher and serener atmosphere, where, in the 
beautiful words of Hegel, “All that awakens doubt and anxiety, all 
sorrow and care, all limited interests of finitude, we leave behind 
us on the banks and shoals of time. And as on the summit of a 
mountain, removed from all the hard distinctions of detail, we 
calmly overlook the landscape, so by religion we are lifted above 
all the obstructions of finitude, It is in this native land of the 
spirit, that the waters of oblivion flow, from which it is given to 
Psyche to drink and forget her sorrows; for here the darkness of 
life becomes a transparent dream-image through which the light 
of eternity shines in upon us.” 

You will say that such an ideal has never existed, never can 
exist. But the true Christian, in the words of Plato, “will be 
a citizen of the ideal city which has no place on earth. But there 
is a pattern of such a city which is laid up in heaven for him who 
has eyes to see and desires to order his life after that image. 
Whether such a state is or ever will be matters not; he will act 
according to that pattern and no other.” 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
1815—1915 


Iw this instance the novelist is more interesting than his 
novels, superior though they confessedly are. His is the story of 
affluence wrested from penury, high mental efficiency in spite of 
inadequate schooling, the breaking of the solitary into society, a 
bright end from a dark beginning. And for this fascinating nar- 
rative with its subtle exhilaration we are debtors to the subject 
himself. Other men may have analyzed their careers as thoroughly 
as Mr. Trollope did his, but none of them ever gave their findings 
with such stark frankness. Augustine’s Confessions, on the one 
hand, are a personal disclosure, it is true, but they relate mainly 
to religious experience, while the Confessions of Rousseau are so 
patently inflated and gilded by his imaginative genius as not to be 
reliable for evidence. ‘Then, too, Trollope distinctly deprecates 
anything of that nature, so that his autobiography, as might be 
anticipated, is entirely different. Hawthorne said that Trollope 
cut out a piece of the earth and put it under a glass so you could 
see people going about their tasks and living their lives all un- 
conscious of observation. What he did with the imaginary beings 
of his novels he did with his own real self. He detached himself 
from the human conglomerate. You see him at work and at play, 
the real Anthony Trollope, in every period of life, in every occu- 
pation, the motives that actuated him, his ideals, the circumstances 
tending to the formation of the same and the methods adopted for 
their attainment. If he is severe with contemporary writers their 
admirers have the satisfaction that he was not a whit less severe 
with himself. In the most impersonal way he reviews and criti- 
cises his work as a whole and item by item. 

Little soiled hands stretch appealingly out of the chapter en- 
titled “My Education.” Does luckless boyhood make more piti- 
ful plea anywhere in literature? One fairly sees him thread- 
ing his way up the muddy lanes between the tumble-down farm- 
house that was his home and the school where to all intents he was 
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a charity-pupil. It was a place in which the theories of Draco 
held sway, namely, “Hang a little boy for stealing apples and other 
little boys will not steal apples.” Five scourgings a day was the 
maximum, and he got them all. His teachers knew him by his 
boots and trousers and he knew them by their ferules. One 
shares with Trollope the resentment which he cherished for half 
a century against the headmaster who stopped him on the street 
to ask, with the thunder of Jove in his voice, whether it was pos- 
sible that Harrow School was disgraced by so disreputably dirty 
a little boy. One finds himself gratified, as Trollope was, in the 
compensating reflection that, while a kindlier master actually 
reached an archbishopric, the Jovistic oue never got beyond a 
deanship. He might not have been able to define the paradox of 
mixing poverty and gentle standing, but he felt it, and it was 
something intolerable. He coveted that juvenile manhood which 
enables some boys to hold up their heads. Pity the isolation of 
those days in which an intimacy with the very boys who spurned 
him would have been his Elysium. The worst horror of it all was 
the fixed belief that the solitude and poverty of his boyhood in- 
sured poverty and solitude for life. On the adverse fate of his 
father the mature man declares he often meditated for hours. It 
was one long tragedy. Finely educated, of great parts, physically 
strong, addicted to no vices, affectionate by nature, born to fair for- 
tune, yet everything went wrong. His ill temper drove clients 
from him. His literary work, though prodigious, was fatuous, 
and his ruinous delusion was that money might be made from 
farming without any previous training. The choice at length was 
between exile and the debtor’s prison. The mournful sequel was 
a grave in a foreign land. Yet it is an open question whether 
Trollope is not, after all, a considerable debtor to his unfortunate 
father. It may have been the denial of amusement and gratifica- 
tion in his youth which led him to the wholesome indulgences of 
his manhood. Sight of his father’s reams of unmarketable manu- 
script may have spurred him to produce something that people 
would wish to have and to set as high a price upon it as the market 
would pay. He took the wooden monks and nuns of his father’s 
illusory ecclesiastical encyclopedia, converted them into bishops, 
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deans, rectors, wardens, and gave them wives, mothers, aunts, and 
sweethearts, throwing in a multitude of other folk for good 
measure. 

That is a facinating portrait which Trollope frames in the 
chapter which bears the title “My Mother.” Her countenance was 
the one illuminating ray of his eerie boyhood. As if to give us 
pledge of fidelity in the sketch, he does not hesitate to criticize 
her. She affected a Liberal role. She welcomed patriot exiles 
who had distant ideas of sacrificing themselves upon the altar of 
liberty. In after years, however, when marquesses had been 
gracious to her, she became a Tory and thought archduchesses 
were sweet. With her, politics was, at best, a thing of the heart. 
She was neither clear-sighted nor accurate. In her attempts to 
describe morals, manners, and even facts, sue was unable to avoid 
the pitfalls of exaggeration. This apparently undutiful criticism 
is more than offset by the high lights upon the picture. This emo- 
tional, unlogical woman slipped into the breach and retrieved the 
ruined fortunes of the family and, strange to say, by the very 
instrument which had wrought the havoc—the pen! Running 
parallel with her visible occupation, that of nurse and household 
manager, was her invisible calling of novelist, which she plied 
hours before the family began to stir for the day. Doctors’ vials 
and ink-bottles were the symbols of her double craft. Her whole 
heart was by the bedside of the dying members of her family, yet 
she continued the work which was the sole means of providing 
comforts, and even necessities. She divided herself into two 
parts, keeping her intellect clear from the trouble of the world 
and fit for duty. She was unselfish, affectionate, industrious, with 
great capacity for enjoyment and high physical gifts, had creative 
power, considerable humor and genuine feeling of romance. “She 
could dance with other people’s legs, eat and drink with other 
people’s palates, be proud with the luster of other people’s finery. 
Any mother can do that for her own daughter, but she could do it 
for any girl. Laughter of those she loved was an exquisite pleasure 
to her. Of all people she was the most joyous, at least the most 
capable of joy.” Trollope’s sketch of his mother is a revelation 
of himself. It was from her he got that intimate knowledge of 
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female character, that discernment of the trifles which influence 
women, in short, that characteristic which has been called the 
feminine element of his mind. His very methods of composition 
and his adroitness in marketing his wares can be easily traced to 
his mother’s example. 

Trollope’s facetious saying that he became anxious for the 
“welfare of letters” put his long career in the postal service in a 
nutshell. He was genuinely attached to the department and 
“steeped himself in postal waters.” He puts his postal creed in 
the following phrases: That the public in little villages should be 
enabled to buy postage stamps; should have their letters delivered 
free and at an early hour; that pillar-boxes should be put-up for 
them (he originated the device in England) ; letter carriers and 
sorters should not be overworked and should be adequately paid; 
should have some hours to themselves, especially on Sunday; 
should be made to earn their wages; should not be crushed by the 
damnable system of so-called merit. That he ran the two pro- 
fessions parallel to each other for almost a life-time illustrates at 
once his versatility and his industry. He never used time which 
belonged to the state for his own emolument. He says, “A man 
who takes public money without earning it is to me so odious that 
I can find no pardon for him i= «=v heart.” The government 
proved its satisfaction with him by re»eatedly making him com- 
missioner to make postal treaties with ,oreign nations. What he 
said of his work as a novelist he might have said of his public 
service: “It was not on my conscience that I ever scamped my 
work.” When still a young man a relative inclined to patronize 
asked him what his ambition was. “A seat in the House,” was his 
laconic reply. The sarcastic retort was that, as far as the depo- 
nent’s knowledge went, few post-office clerks became members of 
Parliament. That long-remembered taunt no doubt spurred 
Trollope on to his own political venture. The outcome of it was 
a sizable bill for expenses and a place at bottom of the poll, as his 
doctrines were all “leather and prunella” to the men whose votes 
he solicited. As he could not have a seat on the “benches” he had 
to crave one in the gallery. From that coign of vantage he could 
tell of the proceedings almost as well as though his fortune had 
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allowed him to fall asleep in the House itself. His so-called Par- 
liamentary Series gives such insight in the machinery of English 
government as no formal history could ever afford. Two aphor- 
isms are evidently suggested by his experience: “To serve one’s 
country without pay is the grandest work a man can do,” and, “Of 
all studies the study of politics is one in which a man can make 
himself most useful to his fellow-creatures.” 

No man of his times and craft was in the way of being better 
misunderstood than Anthony Trollope. On the face of the returns 
he was sordid, extortionate with his publishers, thrusting his wares 
on the market in quantities out of proportion to any norma! gauge, 
a public servant, yet using the government’s time for private 
emolument, and with it all a gluttonous, vociferous, hound-riding, 
egotistical pleasure-seeker. Yet the story of his life as written by 
himself is in no sense an apologia. Need of vindication, explana- 
tion, or even extenuation seems not so much as to have crossed his 
mind. Some other reason for the autobiography must be sought. 
Nor is it hard to find. This meat-eating, ale-drinking fox-hunter 
has the audacity to count himself actually a preacher and to affirm 
his novel a pulpit! He proposed to make his sacred desk salutary 
and agreeable to his audience, naively suggesting that ordinary 
sermons are not often thought to be so. Trollope is thought to 
have given the finishing stroke to the prejudice against novel- 
reading as an immoral practice—a prejudice against which Walter 
Scott had made the first thrust with Waverly. But he was not 
willing that fiction should be just tolerated. He said, “At present 
there exists a feeling that novels at their best are but innocent. 
They are read as men eat pastry after dinner, not without some 
inward conviction that the taste is vain, if not vicious. It is 
neither vain nor vicious.” Again: “Prejudice against the reading 
of novels is overcome, but prejudice still exists in reference to the 
appreciation in which they are professed to be held, and robs them 
of that high character which they may claim to have earned by 
their grace, honesty and good teaching.” So far from being 
merely innocent he looked upon the novel as a school for manners 
and morals. He realized the all but universal hearing that might 
be obtained. He said, “If I can teach politicians that they can 
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do their business better by truth than by falsehood I do a great 
service, but it is done to a limited number of persons. But if I 
can make young men and women believe that truth in love will 
make them happy, then, if my writings be popular, I shall have a 
very large class of pupils.” He freely gave the palm to poetry 
as the highest style of literature, but at the same time realized the 
comparative smallness of its clientage compared with fiction, and 
believed the latter to be the greater teacher because it could spread 
the truth much wider. The masses do not read the great poets, 
or, reading them, often miss their message at least in part. Con- 
scious of the power the novelist wields by reason of his wider 
hearing, he proposed to impregnate the mind of the novel-reader 
with the feeling that “truth prevails where falsehood fails; that 
a girl will be loved as she is pure and sweet and unselfish; that a 
man will be honored in proportion as he is true, honest, and brave ; 
that things meanly done are odious, and things nobly done beau- 
tiful and gracious.” 

It is one of the paradoxes of literature that this burly, bluster- 
ing, aggressive man should treat the feminine character with so 
deft and gentle a hand and portray the tender passion in both sexes 
with a perfect fidelity. He treats of love with absolute frankness. 
He intends that girls shall know from him what to expect when 
lovers come, and young men what may be the charms of love. His 
lovers long for each other and are not ashamed to say so. He 
thinks that the honest love of an honest man is a treasure which 
a good girl may fairly hope to win. Yet it would have been his 
horror if word of his had polluted the “sweet young hearts whose 
delicacy and cleanliness of thought is matter of pride with us.” 
He was very zealous not to lend attraction to the sin which he 
indicated. It gave him greatest satisfaction to believe that no girl 
could rise from the reading of his pages less modest than she was 
before, and that some had been even taught and strengthend in 
modesty. He said, “If I have not made the strength and virtue 
predominate over the faults and vice I have not painted the picture 
as I intended.” His aim was to portray sin so that the girl who 
reads shall say, “O! Not like that; let me not be like that!” and 
that every youth shall say, “Let me not have such a one as that to 
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press to my bosom! Anything but that!” But Trollope did not 
merely hold a brief to virtue, he was a zealous and effective pleader 
for all moral qualities. He says admirably, “In these times, when 
the desire to be honest is pressed so hard by the ambition to be 
great; in which riches are the easiest road to greatness; when the 
temptations to which men are subjected dull their eyes to the per- 
fected iniquities of others, it is so hard for a man to decide vigor- 
ously that the pitch so many are handling will defile him if touched, 
men’s conduct will be actuated much by that which is depicted to 
them as leading to glorious or inglorious results.’ As one reads 
sentiments like these the scarlet coat of hound-rider dissolves and 
the somber frock of preacher replaces it. Trollope has achieved 
in the reader the chief aim of his biography; namely, the justifi- 
cation of his profession as a novelist. 

As a preacher prizes opportunities to preach, and omits none, 
Trollope allowed no abatement _in the volume of his homilies of 
fancy. But, realizing also that no one feels it a duty to read a 
novel as one does a volume of history or science, he deliberately 
proposed to win readers by giving them pleasure. He never risked 
being dull in order to be profound. He said sententiously, “Of 
all needs a book has the chief is that it be readable,” and, “A 
novelist must write because he has a story to tell and not because 
he has to tell a story.” By habitually ruling out the extraneous 
he avoided the pitfall of the pulpit. He admitted no sentence, not 
even any word, that did not directly tend to the main object in 
view. Another winning quality is his lucidity. His pages are 
pellucid. This was not by chance, or just the fortunate trait of 
his mind. Like Macaulay, he made it his study and aim. Again, 
he was a finished observer of human life. He took daily and minute 
toll of his fellows, not that he might make literal transcripts of 
them; he flatly denies that in any instance he ever did this; but 
that he might know how under given conditions certain characters 
would inveterately act. He proposed to give a picture of common 
life enlivened with humor and sweetened with pathos. Thus he 
was beforehand with color-photography by half a century. He 
caught the moral tints as well as lights and shades, on the one hand, 
of the English cathedral close and its unique population, which 
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has ever since and steadily been fading from current life; and, 
on the other hand, of the English Parliament, which also is suffer- 
ing its mutations. 

Well may William Dean Howells pronounce Anthony 
Trollope a profound moralist ; and Leslie Stephen call him sturdy, 
wholesome, kindly; and Walter Savage Landor admire him for 
his unaffected openness; and Hawthorne declare his novels to be 
solid; and Mrs. Oliphant say that the best of him will be in- 
scribed in the social annals of England; and Escott predict that 
among the leading literary features of the twentieth century will 
be a permanent revival of popular interest in the novels and in the 
man who wrote them. 


Mavis A, Cferq/~ 























The Negroes of Jamaica 


THE NEGROES OF JAMAICA 


Tue Negroes in the island of Jamaica outnumber the white 
population fifty to one, but their influence in the government of the 
province is practically inappreciable. Since representative gov- 
ernment was restored in 1884, they have elected a number of 
members to the Legislative Assembly, but if all of the elective 
members were of their race the constitution gives the Crown a 
majority of one in that supreme body. Some of them, especially 
those who have a mixture of white blood in their veins, have won 
places of trust in commercial, professional, and official life and are 
treated with the respect that their character and gifts merit, but 
their political influence varies inversely with their numerical 
strength. It is a long stride from the slave pit to the legislative 
chamber, and the freedmen have made slow progress in their re- 
covery from the hurt they suffered in their generations of cruel 
bondage. Unless events move more swiftly than they have during 
the period of freedom many generations must pass before this 
much-abused people can be intrusted with autonomous government 
such as Canada and other British provinces enjoy. That is the 
goal they may some time attain, but its date is hidden in the mists 
of a seemingly far away future. A glance at the history of African 
slavery in Jamaica will explain the present situation. 

Columbus, who took possession of the island on his second 
visit to America (1494), advised the importation of African 
slaves “for their souls’ sake.”” Shortly after the English possession 
(1655) the developing sugar interests demanded a large and cheap 
laboring class, and Cromwell was persuaded to continue the 
enslavement of Negroes “for their spiritual advantage.” The 
smoke of greed easily mingles with the incense of the sanctuary 
and the two are indistinguishable; but the holy disguise cannot 
destroy the deadly virus which it conceals. In spite of the first 
brilliant showing to the contrary the effects of the slave svstem 
proved to be harmful not only to the slaves but also to their masters 
and their lovely country. It multiplied an alien race of unwilling 
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laborers who were a constant menace to the whole community. It 
degraded the idea of labor, so essential to the thrift of the new 
land, and either drove the self-respecting white farmer from 
the country or made him despised by the Negroes themselves. It 
created an aristocracy offensive to skilled artisans who were needed 
for the development of the resources of the land. It lowered the 
domestic conscience even of the whites, who veiled their im- 
morality behind a glittering chivalry. It so corrupted their youth 
as to destroy the nobler and virile qualities of patriotism and 
aspiration. I have asked in vain for a single great name which a 
slave-holder born in Jamaica has given to the world. It was 
rapidly exhausting the soil and the forests of their old-time wealth 
and threatened the very life of the province. It developed vices so 
unutterably bad as to shock the moral sense of England. The anti- 
slavery struggle began to grow in strength and in 1834 secured 
the act of Emancipation, which was consummated here four years 
later. Emancipation has been glowingly called “the new birth of 
a people.” The figure may stand; for the race came into freedom 
not in the stature of a mature man but a babe, “conceived in sin 
and shapen in iniquity,” with an innate bent created by its long 
prenatal abuses. 

The fact that a man has black blood in his veins does not 
exclude him from social consideration here to the extent that it 
does in the States. Those of mixed blood are called “colored” and 
their color is no serious bar to their ambitions if other qualities 
are theirs which make for high manhood. The color is graded 
from the barely distinguishable white through all the shades to 
the indistinguishable black. These last call themselves white and 
are so accepted by the entire community. The blacks impress me 
as being about as near to the condition of nature as they could 
possibly be in a land where the primitive passions are restrained 
by the domination of a stronger race. In their buildings and 
dress, their indolence and improvidence, their superstitions and 
moral character, they are yet only children of the forest and the 
soil. They are commonly so regarded by the better classes—a 
child race, “a people in the making,” to be treated with kindness 
but with firmness. I must believe that any people “made in the 
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image of God” have in them potentially all that the foremost 
people of history have attained. We must seek for the secret of 
the immeasurable distances that stretch between the English and 
African stock elsewhere than in original endowment. Character, 
like Canaan, is both a gift and a conquest. So also is freedom. 
The act of 1834 was Great Britain’s gift of liberty to all the slaves 
in the empire, but they have not yet “possessed the land.” That 
demands effort, education, vital religion, patient tutelage, severe 
discipline. The Saxons have had the start of the Jamaica blacks 
by more than a thousand years, and many ages will pass before 
they who are so far behind can overtake those who are in the front 
rank of the world’s achievement. Thus far this island has written 
no name on the scroll of the Immortals. No one can measure up 
with such tall personalities as distinguished the race elsewhere. 
They have no Toussaint L’Ouverture, Frederick Douglass, Bishop 
Burns, Booker Washington, Paul Laurence Dunbar, William H. 
Lewis, W. O. Tanner, or J-Rosamond Johnson. I am persuaded 
that the average blacks of Jamaica are far below their brethren in 
the States in mentality and high aspiration. The fact is usually 
attributed to the enervating influence of the climate; but such 
mental sluggishness is not so manifest among the Negroes of Cuba 
and other tropical countries. The Jamaica blacks who work in 
Panama become alert and resourceful, notwithstanding the lower 
latitude of that country. In Bahia and Pernambuco, where eighty 
per cent of the population are colored, they are as purposeful 
and thrifty as the whites; and they demand and receive equal 
social recognition. Some of us can remember what a tropical 
hurricane they raised when the United States proposed to appoint 
a black man consul at one of their ports, not because they objected 
to his color but because of the implication that they were not the 
peers of the American whites. Nor is this fact due to the race 
antipathy so acute in portions of the United States. Negrophobia, 
if it exists at all here, is so infinitesimal as not to be an appreciable 
factor in the politics of the country. In industrial and profes- 
sional circles a man is appreciated according to his worth, regard- 
less of color. In social life color prejudice has by no means dis- 
appeared, but it is not virulent and is said to be most outspoken 
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among women and on the woman’s side of life. Nearly all the 
white men disfavor intermarriage of the races, on grounds instinc- 
tive, biological, and moral, and believe that it would result in the 
utter ruin of the races and of the land. Nevertheless interbreeding 
has continued for generations. Some whose judgment and oppor- 
tunity for observation command consideration affirm that there are 
probably not more than five thousand natives of pure white blood 
in the entire population of eight hundred and forty thousand. 
Some of the strongest students of the country, such as Sir Sidney 
Olivers, who spent several years here in the study ef the situation, 
believe that the intermixture will go on until the distinctive types 
will disappear in a new and improved race. The editor of the 
leading journal in the island speaks with favor of this prophecy. 
The Negroes, especially the blacks, are increasing rapidly. There 
have been times when the white population has increased, but 
never in anything like the ratio of the blacks. The white race is 
now less than half what it was one hundred years ago. The editor 
believes that what has occurred in other lands where diverse ethnic 
elements have combined to form a new type, and climate and time 
have done the rest, is even now occurring here, and the indications 
are that “the ultimate result of race intermixture and new economi- 
cal conditions in Jamaica will be a dark complexioned type of peo- 
ple which might one day be considered a distinct though a small 
race.” I quote these authorities with no purpose of approving or 
disapproving their conclusions, but merely to illustrate what I have 
everywhere observed here, the entire absence of any noticeable 
race hatred. There are no lynchings, no offensive assertions of 
superiority, no apparent efforts to “make the blacks know their 
place,” such as keep the races apart in other sections of the world. 
On the contrary, the government and the people encourage the 
blacks to self-respect and ambition. The great majority of the 
peasants own or rent their own little properties, varying in value 
from $100 to $500 each. 

What the Negroes of Jamaica need is not a change of climate 
nor a change of social conditions, but a change of heart. Some- 
thing must occur to rouse their minds, awaken their wills, and 
give them a vision of the glory that awaits them here. That is 
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the star which they who wish their good must ever hold before 
them. Some time they will see and understand it, and then will 
come in reality that new birth of a race, a spiritual emancipation 
of which the legal was only a prophecy. The Negroes, like the 
Athenians, are “very religious,” but, unlike the Greeks, their reli- 
gion does not express itself either in art or philosophy. It is of 
the most primitive type and is emotional rather than esthetical, 
doctrinal, or ethical. It does not seem to have cleansed the 
domestic conscience from the mire of the horrible pit in which it 
wallowed during the slave times. They who have so recently 
come out of a degrading bondage have an instinctive dread of 
bonds of any kind. Even the marriage bond seems intolerable. 
More than half of them make their homes and rear their children 
without wedlock. The preachers have a difficult task to teach these 
freedmen that real liberty is only in the bonds of truth and right. 
Nor has their religion created in any marked degree the sense of 
property rights in a people who for generations were them- 
selves stolen chattels. Petty, especially predial thievery, is so 
common as to utterly dishearten the small farmer who is unable 
effectually to guard his fields. Nor do these people seem to have 
any sense of the immorality of falsehood. That sin, however, in 
no measure lessens the fervor of their worship. Their lies are like 
those of children, almost invariably evident, often exaggerations 
spoken not so much to make a false impression as to impress the 
strength of their own conception. Their bottom motive is not 
primarily to deceive but to dodge an embarrassing situation. 

The most obvious vice of the Jamaica black is indolence. He 
does not love work, and will never do it except from necessity. 
Even then he seemingly takes no interest in his task. He is never 
pressed for time, never in a hurry, always ready to pause for a 
chat or a snooze. And why not? In a land where you can get 
food for the picking why voluntarily seek what heaven has pro- 
nounced a curse and earn your bread with the sweat of your brow? 
The average wage of a laboring man where I am staying is thirty 
cents a day; but on that he contrives to keep his numerous family 
in the luxurious comfort of rags and conscientiously spend his 
time in doing nothing. The thousand so-called necessities which 
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fret and annoy our rugged northern clime are to these sons of 
the tropics only troublesome inconveniences. They see no reason 
for mending broken windows to keep out the sweet air which men 
come afar to breathe. What is the use of repairing a fallen 
gate when it is sure to fall again some time? They cannot under- 
stand why they who have just escaped an involuntary slavery, 
in which provision was made for sickness and old age, should 
voluntarily accept another without these compensations. Is the 
grime of the factory preferable to the sweat of the field? Are 
their thatched cottages, embowered in palms and fragrant flowers, 
less wholesome physically or morally than the tenements of the 
north? Why work in order to rest afterward when you can rest 
all the time? With this naive philosophy they brush aside all 
your efforts to awaken in them the sense of destiny and to “hitch 
their wagon to a star.” Nevertheless it is an ominous fact that 
unless they cast off this deadly lethargy, the people and their land, 
by the might of the principle of judgment known as “reversion 
to type,” are hopelessly doomed. The land which would respond 
as generously to the songs of free toil as it once did to the moans 
of the slaves is even now withholding its treasure, and untilled 
plantations are spending their strength in tropical brush and in- 
digenous trees. And as surely will the idlers be scourged with 
the cords of the ancient curse, “A servant of servants shalt thou 
be to his brethren.” The black man’s deliverance from this vice 
will not come from his own initiative. That is a quality which 
he seems to strangely lack. It must come from without. A voice 
must be heard at Bethesda’s pool awakening the impotent man 
to a sense of his need and a hope of deliverance; otherwise he will 
continue to lie in helplessness generation after generation. The 
waters are bubbling even now. We are listening for the footfall 
and the cheering voice of a great deliverer. There are many who 
believe that the awakening is to come from America. They point 
to the fact which I have just named, that the Jamaican who works 
in the Panama Canal zone, under the stimulation of the American 
spirit and with remunerative wages, not only saves money but 
comes into a better understanding of his personal worth. The 
Negroes of Porto Rico under Spanish rule were in a much more 
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deplorable condition economically and morally than those of 
Jamaica, but under American government have surpassed them 
by leaps and bounds. Cuba also, under an American protectorate, 
has come rapidly into a new life. Another thing powerfully affect- 
ing popular Jamaican sentiment is the influence of the United 
Fruit Company, a powerful American Trust which has purchased 
large properties in the island and leased much more for the culture 
of bananas, and is giving employment to multitudes of the natives, 
who are now able to earn larger and safer profits with less labor 
than formerly. It is not therefore surprising that the sentiment 
is growing that the destiny of the race here is closely connected 
with the United States. But, whatever the blacks may think of 
the industrial and commercial relations of their country with the 
States, they are loyal to the British crown and are proud to know 
that they are a part of the greatest empire in the world. 

A serious evil among the blacks is superstition, which persists 
notwithstanding the persistent effort of the church, the school, and 
the state to suppress it. The dark art of Obi, said to be identical 
with the Egyptian Ob, which is the “familiar spirit” of the Bible, 
came over from Africa with the Negroes, and for generations 
was the terror of the slaves. It was modified in its form from 
time to time but retained the essential features of its ancient 
character. It became a strange mixture of witchcraft, magic, 
duppies, or ghosts from the north, incantations, signs, medicated 
potions, and occultism. It held the people in a thralldom of fear 
until at last it was made a crime, and the Obiah practitioners 
were banished from the island. But the shadow of the degrading 
cult still darkens the minds of the poor blacks. If you win the 
confidence of the peasant he will tell you in all seriousness of spirits 
which haunt graveyards, caves and empty houses and make the 
night hideous with groans and imprecations. He will warn you 
against certain signs of “sure nuff trubble,” and recommend that 
you carry on your person cat’s teeth or some other prohibitive 
talisman. Regardless of their superstitions and their vices multi- 
tudes of these people are connected with the church. There is a 
church or mission station to about every thousand of the popula- 
tion. By far the strongest is the Church of England, which has 
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greatly increased its efficiency since the disestablishment in 1870. 
Next to it comes the Baptist and close to it the Wesleyan Church. 
Many other denominations are here in “labors abundant.” The 
Roman Catholic is a powerful organization and has the finest 
ecclesiastical structure in the colony. A resident in the island 
told me that the most civilizing form of religion for the blacks 
is Presbyterianism, because it trains them to think and to exercise 
self-control, but that form of faith which emphasizes the doctrinal 
side of the spiritual life has made but slow headway among a 
people who have not yet outgrown the animal excitability of the 
jungle and whose emotion runs mightily back to the ancient Obiah- 
ism. They grope like lost children in the metaphysical intricacies 
of Calvinism. An ardent Presbyterian Negro was discovered in 
the theft of his pastor’s saddle and bridle. When charged with 
the crime he justified it on the ground of “predesperation.” When 
he found that the eternal decrees would not save him from jail un- 
less the goods were soon returned, he said, ““Den it am predespera- 
tionated dat him saddle an’ him bridle go back to de hoss dis bery 
day.” But if the Negro intellect is slow to discern heavenly truth 
in dogma it is quick to see it when pictured in symbol and ritual. 
It is surprising how the ancient service of the Episcopal and the 
Roman Churches appeals to them. Other sects, which are sup- 
posed to make their appeals more directly to the feelings, have, as 
we would expect, a large following among the emotional blacks 
and revivals among them are frequent. They are often accom- 
panied with wild excesses and are followed by distressing reac- 
tions, but under the direction of judicious pastors these evils are 
more than counterbalanced by the good that is accomplished in 
reformed lives and the increased study of the Word of God. It 
will require long and patient teaching to make the Negroes of 
this class see that religion is not a gush of pious feeling, but a 
rugged principle of truth and duty—the life of God in the heart 
of men. 

One would suppose that a people who still bear the mental 
and moral scars of generations of cruel bondage would be unhappy, 
sullen, morose, spiteful, and revengeful. But no one here would 
ever think of charging the Negroes with any such spirit. They 
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are kindly, affectionate, respectful, and loyal. They have a 
genuine reverence for law and authority. They greet you on 
the rvad with a cheerful “Good mawnen, Massa,” and are always 
ready to do you a service. It is claimed that there is no place 
in the world where women and children can walk about unpro- 
tected with less fear of molestation than on this island. They are 
a happy people: and happy people are not apt to be dangerous. 
They have a gift of uproarious laughter and do not suffer their 
talent to decay for want of constant exercise. But underneath it 
all there is a deep seriousness which makes me think that it is the 
uninterpreted outreaching of a soul for that which it long ago 
had lost. Right in the midst of their shallow chatter and laughter 
you will often be startled by the voice of this deep undertone of 
which I speak. My friend said to an old woman, “You seem to 
be a very happy people,” and received an instant reply, “Rocky 
tone (stone) a ribba bottom no feel sun hot.” She meant that 
he, like a stone on the bottom of a river, could not understand 
those who lay exposed to the hot sun. He said to a despondent 
patriarch, “Keep heart.” The man answered, “Full belly say to 
empty belly, ‘Keep heart.’” These and other Negro proverbs 
express the reach of a great want which augurs a great future. 
The Negroes of Jamaica have not that wonderful gift of song 
which distinguishes those of our own country. They readily learn 
hymns that are taught them, but they do not sing them with that 
abandon which characterizes the congregational singing at Lome. 
I am told that they have a few melodies, but they are mostly 
monotones, or recitations, and are altogether unlike those of our 
south lands which sweep over you like the rhythm of the sea or 
the blasts of wind through the bending forests. But even in the 
few that they have I feel the wild spirit of the African jungle, the 
horror and terror of centuries of slavery, the weary effort of an 
oppressed race to recover the image in which God had made them. 
Through it all there is an ever-recurring chord of hope. The 
African never utterly despairs. His song voices his hope like the 
note of a bird in the lull of a devastating storm. There is some- 
thing fresh and original in the music of the black race which 
forecasts a bright future. Many musicians tell us that the dark 
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race is adding much to the divine art. I understand that Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony owes much of its inspiration to the songs 
of the colored people. Already this race has produced composers 
whose names are famous, such as Coleridge-Taylor, Will Marion 
Cook, and J-Rosamond Johnson. In all their music we hear the 
far call of a golden future. 

Closely connected with the Negroes’ song is the dance. The 
dance has ever been the natural expression of the inner life of 
all primitive peoples and we could hardly expect these children of 
a slave race, so completely shut off from the many lines of recrea- 
tion which a higher culture offers, would be an exception to the 
universal law. Besides, like children, Negroes are apt imitators, 
and among the whites of this island, especially the women, dancing 
is a veritable passion. It is said by those who know that women 
of wealth and culture, who would ring a bell for a servant to pick 
up a handkerchief and order a buggy to carry them across the 
street, will dance with abandon through the live-long night. As 
far as the Negroes were able, even in the days of their bondage, 
they followed the example of their owners. The historian de- 
scribes the old-time dances as both inartistie and lascivious. Nor 
are they to-day very artistic, though as far as I have been able 
to observe they are not gross. They follow no rule and have no set 
steps. Their movements are as impromptu as are many of their 
songs, but as graceful as they are wild. Their musical instruments 
may be a banjo and a rude guitar, or perhaps only a rattle made 
of calabashes filled with hard seeds. Frequently the dancers break 
out in song, one person improvising a recitation or solo, the entire 
body joining in the chorus. When produced out of doors, in the 
moonlight, amid tall palms lifting their fronds to the sky and the 
soft tropical air swaying garlands of graceful moss from monster 
cotton trees, the effect is weird beyond description. I see the 
African forest; slave ships rolling on the sea with their cargoes 
of wretched men and women; vast plantations where in the name 
of Christ Englishmen are destroying the image of God in the 
unhappy creatures who serve them. A long night of impenetrable 
darkness shuts out the view, and from out of the blackness come 
the moans and imprecations of a cursed race. Then the morning 
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breaks. I see this land of unutterable loveliness given by Him 
who rules the centuries to a people who have waited long for the 
promised vengeance. England without compulsion voted eighty 
years ago that all the slaves in her vast empire should be forever 
free. Patiently she is training the freedmen of this island for 
their liberty. They are slow in learning, but the prospect is 
not hopeless. Unlike the native Indian, he does not wither away 
under the sun of civilization, but thrives under its best influences. 
Unlike the imported Chinese and Hindus, who cling tenaciously 
to their peculiar customs and idiom of thought, the Negroes 
readily assimiliate the English habit in dress and speech, educa- 
tion and religion. They have no “skin of nationality” to cast off. 
Their tribal life in Africa and their slave life in the Indies never 
allowed.them to develop that potent creative force we call nation 
ality. Nor have they any race characteristics the elimination of 
which would imperil their organic being. The average black man 
must travel far, possibly over geologic ages, before he becomes the 
peer of the white, but it is evident that, if you give him a fair 
chance, he will take his place in the fellowship of nobilities and 
add many new and distinctive features to the wealth of our com- 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





NOTHS AND DISCUSSIONS 


JESUS AND THE HOLY SPIRIT! 


THe relationship between Jesus and the Holy Spirit, the de- 
pendence of Jesus on the Holy Spirit during his entire ministry, 
and the exalted place and work which he gave to the Holy Spirit 
in his teachings are the subjects to be reviewed. They are pre- 
sented with a hope that they may contribute something toward 
adjusting the church to these fundamental truths in this the great- 
est hour of opportunity, danger, and urgency in church history. 

The doctrine in the creed, “He was conceived by the Holy 
Spirit,” is taught in the following and other Scripture passages: 
Gabriel said unto Mary, “The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: wherefore the 
holy thing which is to be born shall be called the Son of God.” 
Therefore, according to record, being conceived of the Holy Spirit, 
he is the Son of God, and divine, as well as the son of Mary. This 
is the first fact revealed in the relationship that exists between 
Jesus and the Holy Spirit. There is only one statement recorded 
descriptive of Jesus up to his twelfth year, but that is full of mean- 
ing. “And the child grew, and waxed strong, filled with wisdom: 
and the grace of God was upon him.” Herein is shown forth his 
real humanity, for he grew like other children, and the grace of 
God and the Holy Spirit was upon him. Then follows in the 
record the temple incident at twelve, and after that, in one other 
verse, is recorded all we know of him from then until he was 
thirty and entered upon his public ministry. But that brief state- 
ment is replete with instruction: “And he went down with them, 
and came to Nazareth; and he was subject unto them; and his 
mother kept all these sayings in her heart. And Jesus advanced 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and men.” Here 

1 By Bishop Frank W. Warne, D.D., Lucknow, India. 
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is complete proof of his genuine humanity, and also of the Spirit 
of God being upon him until he commenced his public ministry. 
Having thus briefly recalled the facts of his nature and private 
career and having seen that from infancy the Holy Spirit, or the 
“grace of God,” was upon him, let us pass to a study of his public 
ministry. 

To see that Jesus did his life work only in the fullness and 
power of the Holy Spirit is a special purpose in this study. “Jesus 
also having been baptized, and praying, the heaven was opened, 
and the Holy Spirit descended in a bodily form, as a dove, upon 
him, and a voice came out of heaven, Thou art my beloved son; 
in thee I am well pleased.” John had said, “He that sent me to 
baptize in water, he said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou shalt 
see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon him, the same is he 
that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit, and I have seen, and have 
borne witness that this is the Son of God.” This makes it clear 
that even Jesus, although he was “the Son of God,” did not enter 
upon his public ministry until he had received a very special 
equipment through the Holy Spirit. This being true of Jesus, 
should it not be much more true of all who are merely his min- 
isters? Have there not been failures in the church through the 
centuries, and at the present time, because of overlooking this fun- 
damental fact in the life of our Lord? What is the remedy ¢ 

The temptation of Jesus further explains the working out of 
this vital truth, his dependence upon the Holy Spirit in his life 
work. “And Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit [mark with care the 
association of the names Jesus—Holy Spirit] returned from the 
Jordan, and was led in the Spirit in the wilderness during forty 
days, being tempted of the devil.” The revision makes it plain 
that he was in the Spirit throughout the whole forty days of his 
temptation. In this we have the lesson that it was necessary for 
even Jesus to be “full of the Holy Spirit” in order to perfectly 
resist the temptations of the devil. Has anything been more hu- 
miliating to the church in all time than to have men and women 
in positions of prominence and opportunity falling under the temp- 
tations of the devil? Is not this the explanation: that the ex- 
ample of Jesus has been forgotten or ignored and such persons 
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have trusted in their own strength and not in the power of the 
Holy Spirit? When we read that Jesus “was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin,’ we should also remember that 
even Jesus resisted by “the power of the Holy Spirit.” Can one 
even imagine a Christian “full of the Holy Spirit” and at the 
same time falling into gross sin—or any sin? When one lives full 
of the Holy Spirit has he not strength to resist temptation? Even 
Satan did not have the courage to tempt Jesus with the grosser 
sins, but only the refined and inner sins. He tempted Jesus only 
in his physical hunger and desire for bread—his spiritual life of 
trust—and to get him to shorten the work or method of building 
his kingdom. 

Jesus as a preacher still further illustrates this spirit of de- 
pendence in his life work. Take as illustrating this truth his first 
sermon in “Nazareth, where he had been brought up.” He entered 
the synagogue, “as his custom was,” and took the book and read 
from Isaiah, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” “And he closed the book . . . and he began to say unto 
them, This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 

Therefore, since having “the Spirit of the Lord upon him,” 
and the Spirit’s anointing for his ministerial office was necessary 
for Jesus as a preacher, the thought that is ever uppermost when 
I read this startling statement concerning the beginning of the 
public ministry of Jesus is this: If Jesus himself needed the 
“Spirit of the Lord” upon him, and a special anointing to preach 
the gospel even to the poor, how much more do I, and do all gospel 
ministers. Are there any among us who preach trusting in the 
energy of the flesh and the keenness of the intellect alone, rather 
that a union of that with the fullness of the power of the Holy 
Spirit ¢ 

The dependence of Jesus upon the Holy Spirit is further illus- 
trated by the fact that he wrought his miracles and did his work 
in the villages in the power of the Holy Spirit. Peter gives proof 
of this in his sermon in the house of Cornelius when he declares, 
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concerning Jesus, that “God anointed him with the Holy Spirit 
and with power; who went about doing good, and healed all that 
were oppressed of the devil; for God was with him.” Here it is 
clear that the good works and the miracles of Jesus were all 
wrought in the power of the Holy Spirit. How much more do 
his present-day ministers need such anointing. Is not the absence 
of such an anointing the explanation of the fact that we have so 
many fruitless ministries ¢ 

Further, his teachings and commandments were given through 
the power of the Holy Spirit. We read, “Jesus began both to do 
and to teach, until the day in which he was received up, after that 
he had given commandment through the Holy Spirit unto the 
apostles whom he had chosen.” Herein is found the explanation 
of the fact that he spoke “as never man spake.” 
hope, after such an example, to succeed in reproducing his “teach- 
ings and commandments” except through the power of the “Holy 
Spirit” ¢ 

Jesus went to the cross in the power of the Holy Spirit, for 
in these words we are told of the cleansing power of the blood of 
Christ : “The blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered 
himself without blemish unto God.” Thus it is very clear that 
throughout all his ministry Christ’s works were begun and ended 
in the power of the “Holy Spirit.” For he prayed at his baptism, 
his entry into his ministry, until the heavens were opened and the 
Holy Spirit descended. His ministry was marked by such pray- 
ing that his life work was done under an open heaven and under 
the power of a descending Holy Spirit. Such is the privilege of 
and promise given to each and every gospel minister. Have we 
all entered into our inheritance ¢ 

Let us pass to the teachings of Jesus concerning the Holy 
Spirit. He clearly taught that the Holy Spirit is on an equality 
with the Father and the Son. While there are many ways of 
establishing this statement, the baptismal formula, as contained 
in his final commandment, ought to be sufficient for this brief 
review. “Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit.” 


How can anyone 
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Jesus taught that membership in his kingdom is to be ob- 
tained only through “being born of the Spirit.” “Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, except one be born of water and the Spirit he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” These words were spoken 
to “a ruler of the Jews’’ who boasted that he was a son of Abra- 
ham, and upon this moral and religious Nicodemus Jesus enforced 
this vital truth. Over the door to Christ’s kingdom has been 
written ever since, “Ye must be born of the Spirit.” Christ 
further taught on that same occasion that his spiritual kingdom 
is so far removed from all who have not been “born of the Spirit” 
that even to see it is impossible, to say nothing of entering. For 
he said, “Except one be born anew he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” If anyone try to climb up any other way, according to 
Christ’s own words, the same is a “thief and a robber.” Christian 
life, according to the teachings of Jesus, is not good things selected 
from all other religions, nor good resolutions, nor high personal 
morality, it is nothing short of a “new creation in Christ Jesus.” 
One must be born of the Spirit in order to become an heir of God, 
and joint-heir with Christ. Methodism was made by putting the 
emphasis on this life-giving teaching of Jesus. Has Methodism 
or have any of her pastors lost or changed this emphasis ¢ 

Jesus taught that only against the Holy Spirit can the un- 
pardonable sin be committed. “Every sin and blasphemy shall 
be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy against the Spirit shall 
not be forgiven. And whosoever shall speak a word against the 
Son of man, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever shall speak 
against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, nor in that which is to come.” This is introduced not 
to discuss the doctrine of the unpardonable sin, but only in order 
that Christ’s own exalted teaching concerning the majesty and 
divinity of the Holy Spirit may be more clearly recalled. 

The teachings of Jesus so far recalled were given early in 
his ministry, but when he neared its end, and had prepared his 
disciples for the deeper and more vital things of his kingdom, he 
taught much more clearly and placed much greater emphasis on 
the office and work of the Holy Spirit, and the place the Holy 
Spirit was to have in the perfecting of Christ’s spiritual kingdom 
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among the nations. These later teachings divide naturally into 
those given just before his crucifixion and those given during the 
“forty days’ between his resurrection and his ascension. Jesus, 
in the days just before his crucifixion, laid tremendous emphasis 
on the fact that after his ascension the Holy Spirit would take 
charge of and carry on the work which he had begun. When his 
disciples were weeping because he had said, “I go to my Father,” 
then Jesus comforted and taught them what might be called the 
transition doctrine of his kingdom as related to himself and the 
Holy Spirit. May I quote his words in full? They contain 
Christ’s most comprehensive statement of what would follow, 
during his bodily absence, under the dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit, under which we are now living and shall be until Christ’s 
return to judgment. To me they are among the most important 
utterances of our Lord: 


“Nevertheless I tell you the truth; It is expedient for you that I go 
away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but 
if I depart, I will send him unto you. 

“And he when he is come, will convict the world in respect of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment. 

“Of sin, because they believe not on me; 

“Of righteousness, because I go to*the Father, and ye behold me no 
more; 

“Of judgment, because the prince of this world hath been judged.” 


Christ in these words clearly taught that the Holy Spirit is to be 
his representative during his absence, and the expedience of his 
bodily absence in order that he might make over his work to the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit. The teaching is clear that only 
by the Holy Spirit can the world be convicted of sin and brought 
to repentance. In this dispensation, whenever Christ is preached 
in the fullness of the Spirit, the Spirit enforces the message and 
bears witness that Christ is righteous because God exalted him to 
his right hand. Then, as the sinner through convicting power of 
the Holy Spirit sees on the one hand his sinfulness, and on the 
other, in contrast, the righteousness of Christ, and that the greatest 
sin is the sin of rejecting Jesus, there follows an impelling con- 
viction, by the Holy Spirit, of a judgment to come to the rejectors 
of a risen and ascended Saviour. After that there comes true 
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repentance and the cry, “What must we do to be saved?” Per- 
fectly and fully herein is found Christ’s only program for the 
world’s evangelization. He announced it before his crucifixion. 

Jesus told of yet other works and offices of the Holy Spirit, 
in addition to the reproving the world of sin, of righteousness and 
judgment. May I condense them ? though each statement is inesti- 
mable and vital and of infinite value to Christ’s church: Jesus 
taught concerning the Holy Spirit’s permanent work for his people, 
both individually and collectively, “He will guide you into all 
truth.” “He will show you things to come.” “He shall glorify 
me.” “He shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto you.” 
“And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter that he may abide with you forever.” “He shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever 
I have said unto you.” 

That the Holy Spirit was the source of the inspiration of the 
New Testament is found in the following definite promise of 
Jesus to those who were to write the New Testament: “But the 
Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in 
my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring to your remem- 
brance all that I said unto you.” The same fullness of the Spirit 
was also given to Paul, “the chosen vessel,” for Ananias “laying 
his hands on him said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, who 
appeared unto thee in the way which thou camest, hath sent me, 
that thou mightest receive thy sight and be filled with the Holy 
Spirit.” Therefore this writer infers that the great head of the 
church, who loved it so as to give his life for it, and who knew 
that his people in all the coming centuries would need a knowl- 
edge of the revelation through an inspired record, inspired the 
writers and also guided the selecting of the writings that should 
be the New Testament for all the nations. Therefore this writer 
believes that we can with confidence, because of this promise, in 
these days of scientific criticism, read our New Testament, be- 
lieving that it has, under the Holy Spirit’s guidance of a human 
agency, been prepared and preserved to supply the spiritual need 
of God’s children through all time and in all lands. 

Let us now pass to consideration of Christ’s teaching given 
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during those wonderful forty days between his resurrection and 
ascension. The following quotations will give the summary: 


“All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth. 

“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

“Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 

“And, behold, I send forth the promise of my Father upon you: but 
tarry ye in the city until ye be clothed with power from on high. 

“To whom he also shewed himself alive after his passion by many 
proofs, appearing unto them by the space of forty days, and speaking the 
things concerning the kingdom of God: 

“And, being assembled together with them, he charged them not to 
depart from Jerusalem, but to wait for the promise of the Father, which, 
said he, ye heard from me: 

“For John indeed baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Spirit not many days hence... . 

“But ye shall receive power, when the Holy Spirit has come upon you: 
and ye shall be my witnesses, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 


The last quotation is the last reported utterance of Christ 
while on earth. This forms the permanent commission to the 
church through the power of the Holy Spirit. Hence we see that, 
throughout these wonderful closing days, his teachings concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit became clearer and stronger, and closed, just 
as he ascended, with a tremendous climax; namely, that the Holy 
Spirit would endue the church with power to testify, even to “the 
uttermost part of the earth.” In Christ’s teaching concerning re- 
ceiving the Holy Spirit as an equipment for service there are two 
words that, because of the emphasis placed upon them by our 
Indian Christians, are having for me an ever-increasing impres- 
siveness. They are: “Tarry . . . until.” Whether it be “two 
days, or a month, or a year,” the command to the church is clear. 
“Tarry . . . until ye be clothed with power from on high.” 

God’s Spirit is to-day moving mightily among the nations. 
China’s millions are unbinding their feet; India’s zenanas are 
opening; slavery has almost disappeared from the face of the 
earth, and the cause of temperance is having unprecedented vic- 
tories. Before Pentecost an intellectual knowledge of Jesus Christ 
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was abroad among the people, but they rejected him. In India to- 
day there are millions who, if asked, “Who is Jesus?” would 
answer, “One of the incarnations,” or “One of the prophets,” or, 
“The greatest religious teacher of the ages.” Up to now these 
cultured Brahmins in large numbers do not follow him; but when 
their hearts are moved by the Divine Spirit and “the power from 
high” they will look up and say, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” How is all this to be brought about? First, 
Jesus said to his disciples, concerning the Holy Spirit, “I will 
send him unto you.” That is, Christ’s order is that the Holy 
Spirit will first come upon the church, and after that convict 
the world. This means that the divine order can never be re- 
versed; that the Holy Spirit must first come upon the church. 
“You” first, is the unchangeable order. There were many other 
outpourings of the Holy Spirit upon the church after Pentecost; 
sometimes in the homes, and also upon individuals, as Saul; and 
in cities, as Ephesus, Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, and so on; 
but always upon the Christians first. In that order only the 
church grew and multiplied. This after Pentecost anointing 
was more than that received at conversion, for the disciples had 
been converted; greater than the measure of the Holy Spirit they 
had received before Christ’s ascension. What was it? It was a 
special “power from on high” to enable them to so witness, by holy 
living as well as spoken testimony, of the things concerning Christ 
that, through this “power from on high,” their witnessing would 
be effective. The story of their tarrying and the miraculous out- 
come on the day of Pentecost need not be rehearsed here. 

The next truth to be noted is that this “power from on high” 
as an equipment for effective witnessing was not to be confined 
to the then present disciples, for in the sermon of that very day 
Peter said, to all who had been awakened by the power of the 
Holy Spirit: 

“Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of your sins; and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. For to you is the promise, and to your children, and to 
all that are afar off [even as far as to those on the most remote mission 


field of the Church in the twentieth century] even as many as the Lord 
our God shall cail unto him.” 
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All are included. As a young man I looked back to Pentecost as 
something that was to happen only once; but I now know that 
in that I was mistaken. I now agree in my thought of Pentecost 
with President Jonathan Edwards, who wrote: 

“Pentecost was not even the pattern day; but simply the star of Chris- 
tianity. There was indeed a glorious season of the application of the 
redemption in the first ages of the Christian Church that began at Jeru- 
salem on the day of Pentecost; but that was not the proper time of in- 
gathering; it was only, as it were, a feast of the first-fruits; the ingather- 
ing is at the end of the year, or in the last ages of the Christian Church 

. and will probably as far exceed what was in the first ages of the 
church . . . as that exceeded all that had been before under the Old 
Testament, confined only to the land of Judea. Rev. John Fletcher, the 
saintiy fellow-worker with John Wesley, insisted that the day of Pentecost 
was the opening of the dispensation of the Spirit . . . the great promise 
of the Father: and that the latter-day glory, which he believed was near 
at hand, should far exceed the first effusion of the Spirit.” 


Once, near midnight in Calcutta, after a long council about 
some difficult church problem, I was walking home with Rev. D. 
H. Lee. He suddenly stopped and told a Dakota story of a 
wintry path between two buildings from which he shoveled snow 
many a winter morning only to have it filled in again with the 
drifting snow every night. But during one night the warm south 
wind blew and all was changed. Then he applied the story thus: 
“So, likewise, when the Holy Spirit breathes upon hard hearts 
and difficult situations everything changes.” I have gone through 
so many such scenes in India, and have witnessed so many won- 
derful outpourings of the Holy Spirit, and have so often seen 
“everything change,” that my heart said “Amen.” I can, with 
a conviction born of a missionary experience, say in an entirely 
new sense, “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 

Rev. J. H. Messmore, one of our oldest missionaries, was an 
intellectual giant, but had a pessimistic temperament and there- 
fore took very gloomy views of the missionary problem. While he 
was district superintendent at Pauri, up in the mountains, he 
became discouraged in the extreme. But just at that time one of 
his Indian ministers was down on the plains and got into one of 
our great revival meetings and received a marvelous infilling of 
the Holy Spirit. This preacher went back to Pauri, called a small 
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company of the Christians together for nights of prayer, and soon 
Pauri had such a spiritual movement as had never been known in 
the great Himalaya Mountains. When Mr. Messmore next ap- 
peared among the missionaries on the plains his outlook had so 
changed that he reported that what had taken place in Pauri was 
more than a reformation or a revival, it was a revolution; and his 
whole conception concerning the evangelization of the Christless 
nations had been transformed. In one of the most difficult fields 
on the whole earth he had seen the New Testament order re- 
stored: the fullness of the Holy Spirit coming upon his preachers 
and that followed with the world convicted of sin. So it must 
be to the end. 

We should take heart when we consider how marvelously the 
Spirit is now working among the nations. Think of the turning 
to Christ in Korea, China, and Japan, and India. After Pente- 
cost there was such a complete transformation in the disciples that 
self-seeking was destroyed. They received power to live such pure 
lives that there was complete agreement between the testimony of 
their lips and their lives. Without this all would have been 
failure. They also received courage to witness. Peter, who before 
Pentecost denied his Lord before a little maid, stood up before that 
great audience, among whom doubtless were many who had cried, 
“Away with him, crucify him,” and witnessed concerning Christ 
with such power as drove the truth home with the definite accusa- 
tion, “Ye have taken and by wicked hands have crucified and 
slain,” until three thousand cried out, ““What shall we do?” 

If such a transformation should again come over the dis- 
ciples throughout the world, what would happen? Is this too hard 
for God? Is it included in the “Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name’? Are we asking? If such power should be poured out 
would not the whole church be more surprised than the praying 
church in “the house of Mary, the mother of John,” when Peter 
knocked at the gate? God is waiting to give the nations such a 
surprise on an infinite scale. 

We cry for money. The disciples, who in the morning had 
nothing, had on the evening of Pentecost at their disposal the 
possessions of three thousand new converts. Concerning all the 
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great problems, in this the greatest hour of opportunity, danger, 
and urgency in church history, how the church would rise and 
shine if she would again hear and heed the Master’s parting words, 
“Tarry . . . until.” “Tarry . . . until ye be clothed with 
power from on high.” Shall we do it? 


a MWe 


THE ARENA 





A VITAL VOICE FROM THE PAST 


Dr. FRANCIS WAYLAND, one of the most eminent divines and educators 
of his day, for twenty-eight years president of Brown University, pastor 
also of the First Baptist Church of Boston and of the First Baptist Church 
of Providence, was amply qualified to give weighty counsel to those 
charged with the ministry of the word. And among the many valuable 
volumes which he left when he passed on, in 1865, at the age of sixty- 
seven, was one written only three years before his departure, in which 
he embodied his maturest thoughts concerning the sacred office. He en- 
titled it Letters on the Ministry of the Gospel. Although more than 
fifty years have passed since then, and the book has been, of course, long 
out of print, we believe the preachers of the present time cannot do 
better than to listen to this great man. His words, in our judgment, are 
singularly well fitted to be repeated now. His advice is still pertinent 
and important. It is interesting to note that the tendencies of his time 
continue to prevail, that the trend of things which he noticed and de- 
plored has not been checked, but rather has increased, so that his warn- 
ings are full as much needed now as when first written. Let him speak 
to this generation, even as he spoke to his own, for he has something of 
prime significance to say. 

He cautions his readers, in the first place, against taking a profes- 
sional view of the ministry. Is there not still need of such caution? He 
counts it totally different from the apostolic view. The latter regards 
the ministry as a stewardship and an embassy. Ministers, according to 
Paul, are to be “stewards of the mysteries of God” and “ambassadors for 
Christ.” The ordinary professional man selects his occupation accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own fancy, chooses that which seems to open 
the most promising field for the display of his peculiar talents, or which 
will be likely to secure for him a competency in the shortest time. His 
relation to his employers is that of agent to a principal, doing a service 
for that principal which he cannot do for himself, fulfilling his contract 
honorably and receiving the stipulated price. But it is different with the 
gospel steward and ambassador. He is intrusted by his Master with the 
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duty of distributing to his fellow men the truth which God has revealed 
to them. He must deliver the ideas of God, whether men will hear or not, 
keepins back nothing. He must dispense precisely what has been com- 
mitted to him through the illumination of the Holy Spirit, with unshrink- 
ing faithfulness. He must do his utmost to induce them to partake of 
the food which he presents, exerting every energy to convince them of 
their need. As an ambassador he must implicitly follow his instructions. 
He has no authority to enlarge, abridge, alter, or modify; he must make 
them know in all plainness and simplicity, with words that can be readily 
understood and in a style suited to their importance as well as one best 
adapted to convince and impress. He is responsible to his Sovereign. He 
may not seek the favor of those to whom he goes or regard their approval 
as a fundamental thing. If he makes the delivery of his message a means 
of securing personal advantage instead of faithfully making known the 
will of his Master, he is false to his trust, and the souls of the sinners 
which he has bartered away for the applause of men will be required at 
his hands. 

Dr. Wayland notes a very considerable change in the style of preach- 
ing from that which prevailed in former days. While there is more 
correct rhetoric, profounder learning, wider acquaintance with literature, 
he finds little moral emotion aroused and little attempt to arouse it. 
People leave the house of God as unconcerned about their souls’ salvation, 
and for the most part as uninstructed in duty, as when they came. Those 
who profess to be the disciples of Christ, and those who make no such 
profession, are equally at ease. No one is led to ask, “What shall I do to 
be saved?” It is taken for granted that everybody is all right. It would 
be deemed impolite to imply that people were in danger of everlasting 
ruin. It is assumed that every one whose name is recorded on the church 
books has his name also recorded on the Lamb’s book of life. It would 
be considered in bad taste to suggest that any of the members of the 
church are in danger, through self-deception or apostasy, of being lost 
forever. It could not be supposed from the preaching that a considerable 
number or any part of every audience was unreconciled to God. The aim 
of preaching would seem to be to send every hearer away well pleased 
with himself, and with the preacher; and if he is led to say, “What a noble 
effort!” “What a brilliant train of thought!” a great success has been 
scored. There are, then, of course but few conversions in middle life, 
very few indeed of any age as the result of hearing sermons; and many 
religious people are guilty of habitual wrong doing simply from igno- 
rance, an ignorance which should have been dispelled by the teachings 
from the pulpit. 

Dr. Wayland laments the decline or disuse of expository preaching, 
whose benefits in drawing practical and experimental lessons from the 
Scriptures are so manifest. He insists that the most important prepara- 
tion for the pulpit is mora! rather than intellectual. He emphasizes the 
paramount importance of ministerial example, so that the tone of char- 
acter displayed, the associations cultivated, shall be in full accord with 
the message intrusted; the consecration must be complete, the relations 
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with worldly matters such as will wholly harmonize with the Bible view 
of them. How can a minister do his full duty by his people if he regards 
visiting them from house to house as drudgery, something to be avoided 
just so far as possible or turned into mere social calling? Can one who 
is burdened with a sense of his religious responsibility and whose heart 
is filled with deep love for those committed to his care look in this way 
upon the priceless opportunities for touching them tenderly and inti- 
mately in their homes and speaking words of practical application to 
their personal needs? 

President Wayland resigned his office at Brown in August, 1855, and 
after a period of rest accepted the pastorate of the First Baptist Church 
in Providence. This gave him an excellent opportunity to carry out his 
conception of what a Christian minister should be and with his wonted 
earnestness he addressed himself to the task. He says in the Letters: 
“I at once laid aside every other labor, and confined my reading almost 
exclusively to the Bible and to works on devotional and practical re- 
ligion. To the measure of my physical ability, I preached the gospel both 
publicly and from house to house, seeking to hold personal conversation 
on the subject of religion, so far as it was possible, with every member 
of the whole congregation. The Lord in mercy gave me such success as 
seemed good to him; and although my imperfections were many and my 
practice fell very far short of my duty as a minister, I can truly say that 
no part of my ministerial life was so full of enjoyment as this, and upon 
no part of it do I look back with so much of satisfaction. I do firmly be- 
lieve that to gain victory over one’s self, over the love of reputation, po- 
sition, or emolument, to consider all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord, and in the face of all men to 
preach simply what the Word of God teaches, to preach that only, and 
to do this day after day, no matter what men may think of us, is the only 
way to secure a happy and successful ministry, to be happy in our own 
souls, from the presence of Christ abiding in us, and at last to hear his 
voice, “Well done, good and faithful servant: enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.’” 

He says, in conclusion: “In spite of sneers and obloquy and reproach, 
let us declare the whole counsel of God. Let us cast away all desire of 
reputation for scholarship, all love of distinction, and be content to preach 
the simple truths of the New Testament in all their breadth and length, 
whether men will hear or whether they will forbear. While doing all 
this let us in humble faith rely upon the aid of the Spirit of God, which 
is promised everywhere to accompany the truth as it is in Jesus. We 
are nothing and can do nothing; but when we faithfully utter the truth 
of God he can do everything. O what a reformation would follow such a 
baptism of the Spirit among the ministers of Christ!” 

It seems to us that he is right; that there is nothing more needed 
now, no less than then, than an overwhelming spiritual baptism upon 
God’s ministers. Whether there is less of single-hearted unreserved dedi- 
cation of spirit in these days than in former times need not be closely 
inquired into, is not perhaps susceptible of proof in either direction. But 
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plainly there is less than there might and should be. There is great 
room for improvement. Is it not a time for soul-searching and the gird- 
ing up of the loins of mind and heart anew? 

Malden, Mass. JAMES MUDGE. 





A METHODIST PATHFINDER 


Some years ago I had within the bounds of my parish in Iowa a son 
and a daughter of Richard Walker, a brother of the noted pioneer 
preacher, the Rev. Jesse Walker. They had in their possession some in- 
formation handed down from a former generation which makes the life 
of that wonderful man even more interesting thaa the meager records 
found in the religious history of the West. 

According to the records his history begins with his preaching in the 
region of Nashville, Tenn., where he was discovered residing in a cabin 
home at the beginning of the nineteenth century, being admitted to the 
Western Conference in 1802. But family tradition traces his ministry 
back to North Carolina, his native State, where he was famous as an 
exhorter and local preacher. He was born near the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and must have been in middle life when he entered the 
traveling connection. 

The only notable event of his ministerial life in his native State, 
as handed down by tradition, is the story of his being called upon to 
officiate at the funeral of three noted criminals who were sentenced to 
be shot. He preached a sermon as he stood upon one of the prepared 
coffins, and the men to be executed were among his auditors. 

The only piece of writing left by this good man, in all probability, is 
a letter the niece had kept very sacredly, which was addressed to Richard 
Walker; it was dated April 9, 1820, at Kingston, Tenn. He was on his 
way to General Conference in company with Peter Cartwright and some 
other preachers, on horseback, giving themselves nearly a month to get 
to Baltimore. One would scarcely think of such an undertaking at the 
present time. He must have been fully seventy years of age at the time. 
He does not mention where his home is, but says: “My wife and children 
live in linois, Saint Clair County. I state this because I want you to 
write to us. Direct your letter to Belleville P. 0.” This was about the 
time he was planning to “plant the standard of Methodism” in Saint 
Louis. This metropolis of the Mississippi Valley was a stronghold of 
Roman Catholicism, and but few Protestants had dared to enter such a 
hostile field. But Walker knew the country better than any other of the 
itinerant preachers, for he had spent a number of years in other parts 
of the territory, and was well known. 

At the Conference of 1820 he was appointed to Saint Louis, and in 
due time was found upon the field. The territorial Legislature was in 
session, and some of the men who knew Walker were there, and meeting 
him expressed their surprise: “Why, Father Walker, what are you doing 
here?” The reply was, “I have come to take Saint Louis.” He had taken 
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with him two young preachers, who after they had looked upon the 
situation concluded thers was little hope of accomplishing anything in 
the wicked city. So tuey shook the dust from their feet and departed, 
leaving the old missionary alone. Walker came near being discouraged 
himself and rode away from the city quite a distance, debating whether it 
was his duty to undertake the task of “taking Saint Louis,” but remem- 
bering that he had never been defeated in any of his undertakings, he 
returned and began the attack. 

At his own expense he secured a place where he might preach to the 
few whom he had induced to come. He opened a night school, in which he 
taught the common branches to the children of the poor, and it was not 
long before he was in need of a larger room. This he secured through 
the assistance of friends who were raised up to help him. He was not 
so far away from his own home but that he was able to bring in pro- 
visions occasionally. At the end of the year he reported a new chapel, 
a flourishing school, and seventy church members. 

Walker’s first work after being admitted to the traveling connection 
was the Red River Circuit, and ever after his was pioneer work. When 
he was appointed to Illinois in 1806, his mission included the whole. 
territory, which was then a wilderness. McKendree, his presiding elder, 
accompanied him on his first journey to the new field. They traveled on 
horseback, spending the nights “under the open canopy of heaven,” 
sleeping on their saddle blankets, and cooking their own meals by the 
camp fires which they made by the way. “It was a time of much rain, 
the channels were full to overflowing, and no less than seven times their 
horses swam the rapid streams with their riders and baggage; but the 
travelers, by carrying their saddlebags on their shoulders, kept their 
Bibles and part of their clothes above the water.” 

After reaching the scene of his future labors, Walker was left alone 
in the wilderness, McKendree having gone to other parts of his extensive 
district. Soon winter set in and the missionary was compelled to give 
up the plan of the circuit and visit the settlers “from cabin to cabin,” 
and deliver to them personally the gospel message. This he did faith- 
fully until the end of the winter, and when the spring opened and the 
people were able to assemble together there was a general revival of re- 
ligion. During the summer a campmeeting was held, at which all the 
unconverted persons attending were converted and an impulse given the 
work which extended throughout the territory. As an illustration of the 
magnitude of the work Bishop Morris relates the following incident: 
“Walker visited one neighborhood near the Illinois River, containing 
some sixty or seventy souls. They all came to hear him; and having 
preached three successive days, he read the General Rules, and proposed 
that as many of them as desired to unite to serve God according to the 
Bible, to come forward and make it known. The most prominent man 
among them arose to his feet and said, ‘Sir, I trust we will all unite here 
with you to serve God’; then walked forward and all the rest followed.” 
The result of the first year’s work in Illinois there were reported two 
hundred and eighteen church members. 
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For the next five years his work alternated between Illinois and 
Missouri, both territories belonging to the Tennessee Conference. Then 
he was given charge of districts embracing large sections of this Western 
territory. It was some time during these years that he settled his family 
in the southern part of Illinois. After that he was a “home missionary,” 
spending his time “breaking ground” and seeking to find the last inhabi- 
tant toward the setting sun. , 

While laboring in behalf of his own race, Father Walker had become 
interested in the red men of the forest, and in 1823 he offered himself as 
missionary to the Indian tribes of the upper Mississippi; he labored 
until 1830. Then he was appointed to the Chicago Mission, “where,” says 
Cartwright, “he succeeded in planting Methodism in that infant city.” 
When the Chicago District was formed in 1832 Walker was given charge 
of it, and was also missionary to Chicago town. The following year he 
became the first stationed Methodist preacher in the city of Chicago. 
That year closed his active itinerant life. He asked for and was given 
a “superannuated relation,” and a year later, October 5, 1835, he closed 
his earthly life in holy triumph. Peter Cartwright says of him: “He 
was the minister who, by the authority of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
gave me my first license to exhort. We have fought side by side for many 
years, we have suffered hunger and want together, we have often wept 
and prayed and preached together. I hope we shall sing and shout to- 
gether in heaven.” 

His remains repose in the cemetery in Plainfield, Ill., and his grave 
was sadly neglected for many years, but four years ago a suitable monu- 
ment was erected over his grave, and was dedicated during the session of 
the Rock River Conference, which met at Joliet that year, affording oppor- 
tunity for the ministers and laity to pay their respects to the memory of 
one of the pathfinders of the church. Prominent church officials did them- 
selves honor by their presence and their words of praise for one who 
represented the heroic age in the Middle West. 

From the pen picture given by Thomas A. Morris, a painter might 
be able to put on canvas a likeness of the old hero of many hard fought 
battles: “He was five feet seven inches high, of slender but vigorous 
frame, sallow complexion, light hair, prominent cheeks, small blue eyes, 
a generous and cheerful expression, and dressed always in drab colored 
clothes, of the plainest Quaker fashion, with a light colored beaver hat, 
nearly as large as a lady’s parasol... . His friendships were most hearty, 
his courage equal to any test, his piety thorough, his talents as a preacher 
moderate. His great talent was his great character.” 

Cherry Valley, Ill. Aaron W. HAInNeEs. 





AN OCTOBER GLOW 


In full view from my study window, standing in a grass plot of 
ample size, that is as a “Quad” for the surrounding houses of the city 
“block,” is a well matured and somewhat stately pear tree; symmetrical 
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and healthy it seems, and apparently has many fruitiul years before it; 
it is still most beautiful to look upon. I do not know whether it has had 
premonitions about the immediate future, and that if it wants to give 
expression to its full capabilities it must make haste, or whether an 
occurrence of a set of fortuitous circumstances, that had never culminated 
before, gave it its once chance to fully express itself. 

But to-day, October the second, it stands clothed with the second beau- 
tiful robe of “tender green and blossoms fair” for this year, and has, still 
hanging upon some of its branches, the well ripened fruit of the early 
spring blossoms. There are only a few of the old leaves left, just enough 
to say with perfect frankness, “We came with the spring, but are passing 
to make room for these precocious new leaves and blossoms.” I sus- 
picion that the intense heat of early September suggested to the tree, 
“The new year is here,” and it just gave expression to the new life that 
was stored up in its branches. 

I would not have to journey far afield to stand in the presence of 
stately, symmetrical personalities, who have for years been bearing 
splendid, well matured, luscious fruitage, that has been and still is being 
enjoyed by large circles of men and women here and there, who are ever 
hungry for real fruit that is ripe and sweet and health-imparting. 

And I am standing, with reverence, in the presence of the fact that 
the fruitage of this clime and season, though still abundant in these lives, 
does not hinder the manifestation of a foliage that shall never fade and 
blossoms that are fragrant with the delicate touch of that heavenly coun- 
try toward which the “Pilgrims of the Infinite” journey. 

I am still looking at the tree and see its luscious fruit—the product 
of this year and this clime—still pendant, but it is beautifully enfolded 
with the fresh green of another fruitage, and its fragrance is anticipating 
a year that is yet to come. J. B. HArNes. 

Camden, N. J. 





OUR EPISCOPACY 


CHANCELLOR Day's article in the Mernuopist Review, March, 1915, is 
certainly eloquent. I have been a reader of the Meruopist Review since 
1855 and of other Methodist periodicals longer, and I had never met, until 
reading Dr. Day, the claim that “Methodism had been sensitive to any 
impeachment of the validity of her orders.” True, a very few, like Gilbert 
Haven, tried to prove that Wesley was ordained by some wandering Greek 
bishop. But whether that great man applied to the Greek bishop for 
ordination as bishop or not, I am sure that-the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of our day has no regrets that Gilbert Haven failed to make out a case. 
The Catholic priest, quoted by Dr. Day, was right and we do not claim 
any bishops in his sense and do not want any. Wesley was right when 
he repudiated the myth of Apostolic succession and claimed that he had 
full authority to ordain to any order or office. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has never claimed that the Christian ministry is divided into three 
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orders. We recognize but two, though our practice in “consecrating”’ 
bishops seems to deny our theory. Better far to make our practice con- 
form to our theory. According to Dr. Day, the General Conference of 
1912 went far in harmonizing practice to theory when “we proceeded to 
show the world that our episcopacy was simply an ecclesiastical expedient, 
to be set up or set aside at the will of our chief legislative body.” Worthy 
aged men will be reverenced without the aid of office or order. 

The Doctor’s remark that one of our most able men had just learned 
to preach when about to be translated recalls the testimony of B. H. 
Cartright, of Rock River: “I am not so old as to think that I can preach 
better than in my prime.” The last General Conference gave evidence 
that even strong minds do not know when they are failing. That giant 
of mind and spirit, Bishop Foster, for years before he retired, was unable 
to remember important facts in the work for which we chose bishops. 
Better two or three efficient men on the retired list than one inefficient 
making havoc in the appointments. No bishops are far preferable to such. 
The church felt a pang when Bishop Warren was retired. The only ques- 
tion to be considered is the general good: either course will work injustice 
at times. 

Henry COLMAN. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





THE ITINERANT®S’ CLUB 


THE NATURE OF MAN STILL THE SAME 


THE emphasis of our remark connects itself especially with the phrase 
human nature. To define it accurately in all its bearings is difficult, as 
the phrase is not defined in our ordinary lexicons. The word human, 
however, is thus defined, “Of, pertaining to, or characterizing man or 
mankind, individually or as a race; having the nature, qualities, or at- 
tributes of the man or mankind”; as in the sentence, “The great region 
of inquiry is not the world of nature, but of human nature . . . within 
the reach or capacity of man with reference to his faculties or powers,” 
as illustrated by -the statement of Daniel Webster, “The Sermon on the 
Mount cannot be a merely human production.” 

It is a general thought that while the conditions of mankind are con- 
stantly changing and the ideals of humanity are enlarging, a correspond- 
ing change has taken place in the nature of man. If we consider the 
word “nature” as the qualities or attributes of mankind which are primal 
in human nature, the present condition of things in the world serves to 
remind us that there has been no essential change in the nature of man 
throughout the progress of human history. 

The principles of the right and wrong are fundamentally the same. 
The sense and perception that certain things are worthy of approval, and 
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certain things are deserving of punishment are fundamental conceptions, 
which were known in the earliest ages; though the applications of them 
have varied in the development of human history; this is true also in the 
conception of justice as against injustice. It were easy to trace in the 
development of mankind the constant presence of them in the thought of 
man in all ages and in all races. 

Human nature is unchanged as to the intellectual powers of man. 
The intellect of man was as keen in the days of Plato and Socrates as it 
is to-day. Their works are the studies of the students of philosophy and 
constitute the foundations on which philosophical students have for ages 
built their literary monuments. We mistake when we imagine that the 
present generation has more mere intellectual capacity than in the early 
ages. In the ages immediately preceding us we see expressions of in- 
tellectual power which cannot be surpassed in the present generation. We 
need but to refer to Butler’s Analogy, the work of a past generation which 
is still worthy of study by those who would become masters of the apolo- 
getic of Christianity. Jonathan Edwards’s immortal work on the human 
will constitutes one of the great results of the intellect of the times in 
which he lived. Edwards on the Will is so acute in its reasoning proc- 
esses that they have regarded him as standing by the side of Socrates 
and Plato and the great masiers of the human intellect of all the ages. 
It is an interesting fact that -the great scholar and thinker William Ewart 
Gladstone, after his retirement from the responsibilities of office, spent 
his time in editing an edition of Butler’s Analogy as his contribution to 
posterity. The writers of the eighteenth century occupy a foremost place 
in intellectual power. 

It is a common thought that the movement of humanity is constantly 
upward, and as the races advance in civilization they will go right auto- 
matically, so that gradually we are approaching a time when humanity 
needs no restraints, but goes forward toward the right according to its 
own inherent tendencies. Observation teaches us, however, that bolts 
and bars and prisons and penalties of all kinds are as much in demand 
as they have ever been. The constant pressure of this downward tendency 
is seen in our newspapers, which are largely devoted to the failures and 
crimes of humanity. All the churches and institutions of learning, and 
the social organizations of various kinds, which are so excellent and so 
abundant, have failed to prevent this downward stream of human sin. 
This is not to say that beautiful things are not growing, that the world is 
not blessed with noble men and women who are examples of noble living, 
but it is simply saying that our human nature in its primal forces has 
not changed during the centuries, and that people are constantly needing 
some outside help to lift them into the -true realm of thinking and of 
living. 

There is another element of human nature which seems to be per- 
manent, and is demonstrated particularly in the times in which we live. 
It is the ferocity of human nature, its willingness to see others suffer 
and to commit brutal acts upon fellow men and women. It has been 
generally thought that our twentieth century civilization has passed beyond 
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the time of brutality, and that it was to disappear forever from the world. 
We have thought of the past barbarous ages and supposed that they had 
gone forever. The writer of this, the year before the opening of the present 
war, was at The Hague, where Andrew Carnegie’s great Palace of Peace 
stands, which has arrested the attention and applause of the world. As he 
passed over its magnificent grounds and entered the vast building and 
saw the various rooms which had been provided for committees, where 
the _representatives of the world should gather to promote peace and 
good will to men, and over the main room, where the great discussions 
were to be held, a statue of the Christ of the Andes was hovering, he 
said to himself, “This is the end of war; barbarism shall cease from among 
men.” The very next year there arose this fearful war in which the 
nations, almost all professedly Christian, are gathering month after 
month on the field of strife to inflict the utmost horrors possible on each 
other. Senator Lodge, in his chancellor’s address at Union College, at the 
last commencement, referring to this subject says: “I am not concerned 
here with the rights or wrongs, with the guilt or the innocence of those en- 
gaged in the war; nor by reality do I mean the‘horrors of the war. Every 
man and woman who can think knows what+¢those horrors are. Death, 
destruction, physical anguish, sorrow, misery, have -been before our eyes 
for months. The vocabulary has been worn out in describing them. There 
is no need of repeating more exhausted words when all words are vain. 
What we need to look at is the great dominant fact which stands out in the 
midst of all the horrors and all the fighting. I read a letter not long since 
from a young French officer, who said that the oneething which filled his 
mind was not the daily danger and-the constant suffering, but the return 
of all about him, on-both sides, to the condition of primitive man. In a few 
weeks they had crossed all the evolution of centuries with its slow up- 
building of civilization, and returned to the state of mind which was of 
immemorial antiquity when the little space covered by our recorded his- 
tory began.” 

We have attempted simply to call attention to the limitations to 
human progress which seem to be thrown about the world today. The 
implements of science are employed as instruments of destruction. The 
daily records in the newspapers tell us without a blush the glorying of 
each nation in the destruction of human life. It seems to be the pride of 
the nations to tell how many human beings they have destroyed, and all 
under the plea of some great advantage which is to come to their par- 
ticular nation by the horrors which they perpetrate. The terrible period 
in which we live needs the careful consideration of the thoughtful people 
of the times. Those who see things as they are, who are not blinded with 
passion or with prejudice, who have a vision of the Christ and of the 
methods which he would employ in lifting the world up to the lofty 
ideals of Christianity which the best thought of the world realizes is the 
only true basis of human progress—those who shall do this will not be 
the iconoclasts or the visionary enthusiasts, but those who have a clear 
vision of human nature as it is and always has been and of the divine 
means of restoring it to the divine image. 
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It will have met the object of this writing if the reader shall realize 
in some measure what the writer feels, that those who would help in the 
great restoration of humanity, of which all men feel the need, should study 
anew these great problems and learn how to relate Christianity to the 
needs of this afflicted world. 





PAUL, THE PREACHER 
His MESSAGE TO CORINTH 


One of the difficulties in interpreting the writings of Saint Paul 
arises out of the many-sidedness of the man and his supremacy in so many 
departments of the apostolic life and thought. His writings have been 
specially regarded as the foundation of Christian doctrine and the Epistles 
to the Romans and to Galatians have been studied by all the generations 
since his time in profound interest. Perhaps we have not thought of 
him as he deserves in his character as a preacher of the gospel, both in 
the method of his address and in the substance of his message. In no 
part of his writings is this aspect of the apostle’s life shown more clearly 
than in the Epistle to the Corinthians. A study of the earlier part of that 
Epistle will show his method and his success. His gospel was unacceptable 
to his times. Jew and Gentile alike refused it. To the Jew it was a 
stumbling-block, to the Greek foolishness. The cultured people in his age 
were not only indifferent to it but distinctly hostile. It is true that curio- 
sity often led them to listen to it. In the course of his missionary jour- 
neys he visited Athens, the seat of the literary culture of Greece and, 
indeed, of the literary and philosophic culture of the world. 

At Athens some of the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers came to hear 
what this babbler would say. His sermon in response to their criticisms 
was a setting forth of the superiority of the Christian’s God to their 
idolatrous worship. We do not know how long Paul was at Athens, and 
there is no indication that he ever returned there to carry on his mission- 
ary work. His sermon on Mars Hill, recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
is the only sermon of which we have any knowledge that Paul delivered 
in that center of the world’s culture. No great success of his mission is 
recorded to have taken place in that visit. The historian says: “Howbeit 
certain men clave unto him and believed, among whom were Dionysius, 
the Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris, and others with them.” 
Acts 17. 34. 

Paul’s next missionary experience was at Corinth. This city was 
not far from Athens. Though Corinth was not such an intellectual center 
as Athens, it yet boasted of its philosophy, as clearly appears from the 
first part of his first letter to the Corinthians and also from the historic 
position of Corinth. It was rather the New Platonic philosophy and did 
not rank with the philosophy of Plato and Socrates and Aristotle, but it 
claimed to be a city of culture nevertheless, and would be regarded so by 
the Greeks. It was also noted for its vices. Its culture had not preserved 
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it from the grosser forms of corruption. In Corinth he found, of course, 
the usual opposition. Whether because of discouragement at the small 
results of his preaching at Athens, we cannot say, but it is clear that he 
changed his method. His language shows that he gave careful considera- 
tion to the subject of his method at Corinth. “And I, brethren, when I 
came to you, came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring 
unto you the testimony of God. For I determined not to know anything 
among you, but Jesus Christ and him crucified” (1 Cor. 1. 22). 

The word “not” in the second verse in the Greek belongs rather to 
determined than to the “to know” as in the Authorized Version. If this 
change were adopted, the passage would read, “I did not determine to 
know anything among you.” It involves careful consideration and de- 
cision on the part of Paul as to the message he was to deliver at Corinth. 
“It was Jesus Christ and him crucified.” It was not that he determined to 
know nothing else, but “nothing among you.” 

It is evident that he had carefully studied their condition and chose 
his subject, from which he proposed not to vary. His message which he 
proclaimed was not Jesus Christ as King and Conqueror, but in the 
deepest humiliation as the crucified Son of God. This was alike objec- 
tionable to the Jew, who was looking for a temporal, victorious Messiah, 
and to the Greek, to whom the idea of salvation through a crucified Jew 
was the height of foolishness. This central subject of his preaching which 
he regarded as adapted to that time may well be considered in adaptation 
to the age in which we.live. Paul with this simple truth confounded 
both Jewish and Gentile antagonists, and during his residence of one 
year and six months in Corinth, he established a church of so much im- 
portance that he afterward wrote two of his greatest Epistles to that 
church. It was this message which drew his audiences then. Is not this 
message the most effective means of drawing congregations, awakening 
sinners, and building up believers in this modern age? It is thought by 
some that the world has outgrown this message. Our enlightened civiliza- 
tion, which would substitute philosophic presentation of Christianity for 
the simple and original doctrine of the New Testament, salvation by 
faith only in the crucified Redeemer, may well pause and contemplate 
the great apostle to the Gentiles as to the method and substance of his 
preaching. 





ARCHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESHAROCH 


ANCIENT SEMITIC LAW 


Tue discovery of the Code of Hammurabi was an epoch-making event. 
If we except the unearthing of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, no archeological 
find of the past one hundred years can compare with it in importance to 
the student of ancient history, biblical literature, and comparative re- 
ligions. No document of the remote past has thrown as much light upon 
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the civilization of the third millenniad before Christ. It carries us back 
ages before Moses and the Exodus, and forces the critics to reconsider 
questions which had been regarded as settled beyond controversy. This 
oldest code of laws yet discovered attracted, as could have been expected, 
the attention of learned men regardless of nationality and creed, especially 
Bible students and jurists everywhere. Tr: aslations were rapidly made 
into the principal languages of Europe, so that intelligent men of all 
nations were able to study the venerable document. 

Assyriologists had, even before this great discovery, anticipated such 
a code, for fragments of old Babylonian laws had been previously dis- 
covered in the clay-tablet library of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh. Some of 
these tablets are now in the British Museum. There is alsc a more com- 
plete copy at Berlin. Attention was called to these by Peiser as early as 
1890. A few years later Meissnc~> made a contribution to the same subject. 

The Code of Hammurabi, written, or rather cut, on a stele, was dis- 
covered by De Morgan, a celebrated French archeologist, in the latter part 
of December, 1901, and the early part of January, 1902, at Susa, or 
“Shushan the Palace” of the Book of Daniel. The stone, now in the 
Louvre, Paris, is a rude piece of black diorite slightly rounded at the top, 
nearly eight feet high and little more than seven feet in width. Both 
sides of the stone are covered with inscriptions in Babylonian cuneiform. 
Hammurabi is represented as standing before the Shamash, the Sun-god. 
Under this, on the obverse, follow sixteen columns of writing, making 
one thousand one hundred and fourteen lines. There were on this side 
originally twenty-one columns, but five of them have been erased. This 
was probably done in accordance with ancient custom, to gratify the 
ambition of Shutruk-nakunde, King of Elam, who had desired to place 
his name in the blank space, after he had carried the stele away to his 
capital as trophy. For some reason the name was never itserted. The 
vanity of the victorious king cost posterity five columns. This very great 
loss has been partially made up by later discoveries, and it is to be hoped 
that all the erased laws may yet be found on some other monument. 
The reverse has twenty-eight columns, or about twenty-five hundred lines. 
There are on the monument not far from eight thousand words. There 
were originally 282 distinct laws, deducting the thirty-five erased; there 
are still 247. Though the stele was broken into three pieces, these were 
so successfully joined together as to cause but little damage. 

No sooner was the stele discovered than V. Scheil proceeded to study 
the inscription. This was carefully copied and translated with explana- 
tory notes, and given to the world before the close of 1902. This first 
translation was quickly followed by numerous versions in English, French, 
German, and Italian. There were besides numberless articles in both 
the religious and secular press, in the theological, literary and scientific 
journals, as well as many pamphlets and books. In short quite an ex- 
tensive literature has grown up in connection with this oldest code of 
laws in the world. Here we may mention a volume by Professor W. W. 
Davies, of the Ohio Wesleyan, published by The Methodist Book Concern. 
This little book has had, and is still having, a very large sale. It meets 
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every requirement of the Bible student and will be of profound interest 
to the general reader. Let us also call particular attention to the 
Schweich Lectures for 1912, by Dr. Johns, Master of Saint Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge, published at the close of 1914. These are entitled: 
“The Laws of Babylonia and Laws of the Hebrew Peoples.” The subject 
is discussed in a trenchant, clear manner, without pretension or dog- 
matism. The arguments pro and con are fairly presented, without in- 
terjecting himself into the discussion. In short, Dr. Johns says: “I ex- 
press!ly warn you, that I have not given you my opinion, nor do I intend 
to do so.” He does not seem to accept either the traditional or liberal 
side of criticism regarding the authorship of the Pentateuch. He frankly 
admits that “no one can venture to dispute their [advanced critics] de- 
cisions on pain of being reckoned reactionary and obscurantist. These 
scholars hold the seat of authority, and it would be rash presumption 
to question their ruling. . . . The most scholars after two centuries of 
study of the Pentateuch have fairly well agreed in disregarding the 
Mosaic origin of the five books and they speak of several codes of widely 
different dates as making up the Pentateuch.” Then adds in a significant 
way: “As experience shows there is very little permanence about the 
critical views, we had best confine ourselves to the latest presentation.” 
He might have added by quoting Mephistopheles’s advice to the green 
Freshman in Faust: “Here, too, one had best cling to and swear by the 
words of one master.” Many critics will hear nothing of Moses, much 
less of his writings. But as Dr. Johns says, “As the lump of sugar is 
perceived in the cup, so too, say what we may, Moses permeates the entire 
Pentateuch, and it is impossible to get rid of him.” 

Those who read the Code of Hammurabi are at once struck with its 
many marked similarities to the Mosaic legislation. There are nearly 
sixty distinct laws in the Code which find striking resemblances in the 
Pentateuch. About one half of these are almost exact parallels. Thus the 
laws regarding witchcraft, sorcery, kidnapping, man-stealing, transgres- 
sion against parental authority, assault on pregnant women, the vicious 
ox, deposit of money and valuables, various species of theft, etc. 

The lez talionis has a prominent place in both legislations. The laws 
of Israel, being later, though more in detail, practically coincide with 
those of Hammurabi. The Hebrew laws seem often harsher than those 
of Babylonia. This is especially true where human life is involved. 
Babylonia, it seems, protected property more than life. The Hebrew law 
makes no distinction between rich and poor (see Exod. 23. 3; 30.15). The 
Babylonian patricians, or those of higher birth, were punished more 
severely than the commoner. The slave was often dismissed with a mere 
fine, while the nobles paid the full penalty of the lez talionis. Take 
e. g. the following, “If any break a man’s [patrician] bone, one shall 
break his bone (H. 197). If he destroy the eye of a freedman or break 
the bones of a freedman, he shall pay out one mina of silver (198). If 
he destroy the eye of a man’s slave, or break the bone of a man’s slave, 
he shall pay one half mina of silver” (199). The parallel laws of Israel 
read: “If a man smite the eye of his servant, and destroy it, he shall let 
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him go free for his eyes’ sake.” Exod. 21: 26f. Such a law as this would 
make a master’s treatment of his slave careful. 

There are, too, not only marked resemblances but striking contrasts 
in the two codes. This arises from the different conditions and sur- 
roundings. Take the case of burglary: this was punished in Israel with 
death, no matter when committed; in Babylonia, only when burglary was 
committed at night. Theft was on the whole punished more severely in 
Babylonia than in Israel. Take e. g. the theft of an ox: In Israel the 
penalty was fivefold; in Babylonia tenfold, and if the ox belonged to the 
king or to a temple, thirtyfold. Notice again the scale of punishment in 
the following: “If a man steal an ox or sheep or ass or pig or boat from a 
temple or palace, he shall pay thirtyfold; if it be from a freedman ten- 
fold; if the thief has nothing with which to pay, he shall be put to 
death.” (H. 8.) 

That the Hammurabi code should have laws which are not found in 
the Pentateuch is perfectly natural. Israel had no need of laws regulating 
irrigation, dykes, dams, canals, or boats. Babylonia was almost as de- 
pendent upon its canals as Holland is to-day. These needed constant 
care and repair and were easily damaged, hence the severity of the 
penalties. 

The laws regarding slavery were apparently severer in Israel than 
in Babylonia. In Israel one could be reduced to six years of servitude 
for debt, etc.; in Babylonia the maximum was three years. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Hebrew law was tempered with mercy. 
Deut. 15. 1f. Then the absence of laws in one code which are found in 
the other is explainable by the difference in time, no less than by the 
conditions of the two peoples and lands. 

The question naturally arises whether Moses borrowed directly from 
Babylonia. Is it not probable that he had seen a copy of the Babylonia 
Code? Even before his time there was a very intimate connection between 
Babylonia and the countries between it and Egypt. We also know that 
Syria, Phenicia, and Palestine had much intercourse not only with each 
other, but also with Babylonia and Egypt. We are distinctly told in 
Acts 7. 22 that the great legislator “was instructed in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians.” Philo, too, tells us that Moses was skilled in the learning 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians. Thus it is, at least, possible that Moses 
may have adopted much of his legislation, if not directly, yet indirectly 
from the code. His stay in Midian may have contributed to this too. 

Then there is another possibility. There might have been an old 
Semitic Code, even antedating that of Hammurabi, from which the Baby- 
lonians, the Canaanites, the Kenites, the Hebrews and other Semites 
borrowed more or less extensively. There might have been, if not direct 
adoptions, considerable adaptations. True, we are treading upon pathless 
grounds and indulging in pure speculation, for it must be admitted that 
there is no direct proof of any old Semitic code antedating Hammurabi, 
and yet there must have been law before such a perfect set of laws could 
have been possible. Nor do we know anything of the laws of the 
Canaanites at the time they were conquered by the Hebrews, and yet pos- 
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sessing as high a civilization as they did—if we may believe Hebrew tra- 
dition—they must have had laws. But let us not speculate, for to-morrow 
may bring to light a discovery of much greater importance to the Bible 
student than either the Tel-el-Amarna tablets or the Code of Hammurabi, 
important as these are. Though in the dark upon this point, we cannot 
help believing that Hammurabi, Moses, and others borrowed from those 
before them. What more natural than to think that Moses did borrow 
from Babylonia, the,land of his ancestors? Nothing is more plausible 
than that Abraham knew the Code of Hammurabi, and that he delivered 
some of its laws to Isaac and Jacob, and these in their turn to their 
immediate descendants. It requires no great stretch of imagination to 
believe that the Code of Hammurabi may have been handed down as a 
precious heirloom from generation to generation from the time of the 
patriarchs to that of Moses, who selected suitable portions of it with 
more or less modification for his own code. 

And once more. Some of the laws common to Hammurabi and Moses 
appear in the codes of other nations. No less an authority than Professor 
D. H. Miiller believes that early Roman law had been quite influenced by 
Semitic legislation. Nor is this strange, for the Romans had much inter- 
course with Canaan, Phenicia, and Carthaginia—all Semitic lands. Mr. 
Stanley Arthur Cook in his article on Moses in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica says: “Many of the Mosaic laws find parallels and analogies in 
all ages outside the sphere of Israelite influence, notably in the laws 
codified several centuries previously by the Babylonian King Kham- 
murabi. . . . This very development of Mosaism implies the existence of 
an original nucleus or substratum, although the recovery of its precise 
extent is very difficult. The legislation on Mount Sinai, which apparently 
occupies a very important place in tradition, is really secondary.” 

Finally many of the laws of both Moses and Hammurabi are such as 
could have been the common property of many nations. For as has been 
aptly said: “Common laws are due to common human experience.” Nor 
must we lose sight of the fact that Hammurabi, like Moses, was also a 
Semite, and as many distinguished scholars believe, the dynasty to which 
he belonged had its origin in Canaan or Palestine. This is the reason 
why some scholars maintain that the origin of the Code of Hammurabi 
must be sought, not in the Euphrates valley, or Mesopotamia, but on 
the eastern coast of the Mediterranean. 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


NEWEST TENDENCIES IN SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 





Tue vigorous and original work of Ernst Troelisch (which received 
some notice in this Review, September-October, 2914) is probably the 
most stirring factor in the theological thought of Germany in the present 
time. We cordially recognize his extraordinary gifis, and we would accord 
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large praise to his energy, fairness, and breadth of intellectual sympathy. 
When such a man, with a deep interest and an ample equipment in 
historical, philosophical, and theological science, subjects traditional 
dogmas and interpretations of history to a searching reéxamination it 
is only natural that he should prove a powerful provoker of thought. He 
can hardly fail to be, for some time to come, an increasing force in 
Protestant theology. And yet we cannot look’ upen him as one of the 
great constructive forces in theology. He has forced upon the attention 
of the present generation of theologians several problems of very great 
importance, such as the claim of finality for the Christian revelation, the 
relation of the “new Protestantism” to that of the Reformers, the signifi- 
cance of the social along with the religious factors in the development of 
the various branches of the Christian Church, and the peculiarity of 
Christian ethics. Our opposition to the general tendency of his theology 
is based upon the conviction that he does not duly recognize the absolute- 
ness of the Christian revelation. Though trained theologically in the 
school of Ritschl, he has now for twenty years labored in conscious 
separation from the standpoint of his former master. Whatever one may 
have to object to in the theology of Ritschl, no one can deny to it the 
unqualified acknowledgment of the absoluteness of the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ nor its Christocentric standpoint. And to-day no theo- 
logical antithesis is more in evidence, notwithstanding the mutual friend- 
liness and respect of the two representative men, than that between 
Troeltsch and the leading dogmatician of the school of Ritschl, Wilhelm 
Herrmann. 

That the leading representatives of the school of Ritschl continue to 
impress the world of theological thought is beyond question. Nor should 
we fancy these men as being under the spell of the master. Several of 
them are thinkers of great originality and independence. Herrmann in 
particular is a thinker and personality of very marked character. No 
voice among the German theologians of the day penetrates farther than 
his. His importance may be inferred from the fact that besides elaborate 
criticisms of leading features of his theology in essays or special chapters 
of books by such men as Kaehler, Ihmels, Troeltsch, and others, two books 
on his theology have been published, the one by a Parisian, Maurice Goguel 
(1905), the other by R. Hermann (1914). Yet there are no “new” ten- 
dencies in Herrmann’s theology, only the strong and consistent progress 
in the direction long since marked out. We venture, however, once more 
to remind our readers that two books by him are accessible in English 
dress: The Communion of the Christian with God, and Faith and Morals. 
It is gratifying also, that the two chief works of another leading theologian 
of Ritschlian sympathies, Haering, have been translated; namely, The 
Christian Life, and The Christian Faith. If less keen and original than 
Herrmann, Haering seems his superior in balance of judgment. 

One might in like manner point development and progress in several 
other well-known theological types. But we are here concerned with 
“newest tendencies’” It is, however, fitting that before we pass to move- 
ments of most recent date fresh mention should be made of Ihmeis’ 
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significant attempt to overcome a certain antithesis existing between the 
theology of Frank (which proceeds from the standpoint of the Christian 
consciousness) and the theology of Kaehler (which insists upon the 
primacy of the objective revelation). The present importance of Ihmels’s 
theology is evidenced by the recent appearance (1914) of a third and 
improved edition of his Die Christliche Wahrheitsgewissheit (The Chris- 
tian Certainty of Truth): 

Within the last few years three new dogmatic tendencies of consider- 
able interest have begun to assert themselves in German theology. They 
are associated chiefly with the names of Erich Schaeder in Kiel, George 
Wobbermin in Heidelberg (as successor to Troeltsch, who has followed a 
call to a chair in the philosophical faculty in Berlin), and Karl Heim in 
Miinster. Not that we esteem these three theologians as abler than certain 
other of the “coming” dogmaticians of Germany, such as. Liitgert and 
Stange. Yet it is not merely the newness of their methods that interests 
us, they offer much that is of intrinsic importance. 

Schaeder has lifted up the standard cf a “theocentric theology” 
(Theozentrische Theologie, 2 volumes 1909 and 1914). A pupil of Cremer’s, 
later strongly influenced by Kaehler and Schlatter, he remains, in his 
deepest religious and theological sympathies, essentially one with this 
group. His special contention is that theology ought to be theocentric, but 
that in fact, theology from Schleiermacher to the present has been in 
varying degrees anthropocentric. Theology must of course include anthro- 
pology, but it must be a theological anthropology. In the first volume of 
the work mentioned above, Schaeder reviews the history of dogmatic the- 
ology in Germany in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in order to 
determine how far the anthropocentric principle has been operative. He 
includes in his review only those systems which seem to exert a consider- 
able influence at the present time. It is worth while, in passing, to 
mention the names of the dogmatic theologians whom Schgeder includes 
in his review. They are Schleiermacher, the Erlangen theologians Hof- 
mann and Frank, and the continuators of this type, Seeberg and Griitz- 
macher, then Cremer and Kaehler, Ihmels, Ritschl, Herrmann, J. Kaftan, 
Haering, Th. Kaftan, Troeltsch, and finally (in the introduction to the 
second volume) Schlatter. The omissions are worth noting! All of 
these theologians he finds at fault in the matter of anthropocentricism. 
Some are almost wholly given over to false principle (as Schleiermacher), 
while some (as Kaehler and Ihmels) approximate a consistent theocentric 
theology. There is everywhere a more or less one-sided emphasis upon 
what God is “for us,” too little upon the essential revelation of the full 
truth of the living God, which should be viewed from a loftier plane than 
that of “our use of’ God. In our judgment Schaeder goes too far in his 
effort to attain to a completely theocentric theology. Yet as over against 
the religious anthropology, which defines theology simply as the science 
of religion, and is agnostic as to what God really is, his appeal is most 
wholesome. To his critics who say, “Theology must be anthropocentric 
as to its method but theocentric as to its goal,” Schaeder grants that to 
seek to establish a theology beyond the limits of the human function of 
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faith—a purely objective theology—is impossible and absurd. In a certain 
sense all theology, even according to Schaeder, is anthropological in 
method, but it should not be anthropocentric. Theology is, after all, 
a knowledge of God. There is ample justification for much of Schaeder’s 
contention. And he has found many critics ready to give hearty assent 
to the main tendency of his argument; few, however, if any, are ready to 
follow him te the full length. We are in heartiest sympathy with his 
protest against all “atheistic methods in theology” (to use Schlatter’s 
sharp characterization of certain species of so-called theology which deal 
only with the human phenomena of religion). The purely pragmatic 
view of religion as represented by William James is peculiarly offensive 
to Schaeder. Religion, according to James, “is a monumental chapter in 
the history of human egotism.” James quotes with general approbation 
a statement of Leuba to the effect that, so long as men can use their 
God, they care very little who he is, or whether he is at all. “The truth 
of the matter can be put,” says Leuba, “in this way: God is not known, 
he is not understood; he is used. If he proves himself useful, the religious 
consciousness asks for no more than that. Does God really exist? How 
does God exist? What is he? are so many irrelevant questions. Not God, 
but life, more life, a larger, richer, more satisfying life, is, in the last anal- 
ysis, the end of religion. The love of life, at any and every level of develop- 
ment, is the religious impulse.” This from Schaeder’s standpoint is 
indeed a sublime and fatal egoism. To know the true God is life eternal; 
hence to set forth the truth of God is the goal of all genuine theology. 
The question, however, naturally suggests itself whether the acknowledged 
prevailing Christocentric tendency of the theology of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries does not in reality answer the demand for a theocentric 
theology. Is Schaeder contending for a theocentric in opposition to a 
Christocentric theology? His answer is to the effect that where Christ 
is viewed as the full personal revelation of God, that is, as the Son of 
God, the theology is in so far theocentric in principle; but where he is 
viewed merely as a religious genius or the greatest of the prophets, the 
so-called Christology is not genuine theology at all, but only a cbapier 
of religious anthropology. A theology may be Christocentric in form and 
either theocentric or anthropocentric in its essential tendency. 

Instead of a detailed review of Schaeder’s interesting views we refer 
our readers to an article on Theocentric Theology, by the scholar himself 
in the Constructive Quarterly for March, 1915. We will only add that we 
know no other work that affords so readable and illuminating a critical 
exposition of several of the important dogmaticians of recent date as 
Schaeder’s book; and that there is enough weight of truth in his con- 
tention to make it reasonably sure that the word “theocentric” will not 
be forgotten in the further development of theological thought. 

Wobbermin’s special interest in the psychology of religion was first 
publicly manifest by his translation, in 1907, of James’s Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience. Since then he has published several papers upon the 
same general subject. Finally, in 1913, he published the first part of a 
general treatise on systematic theology, in which he defines and expounds 
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a relatively new method in theology—the religio-psychological (Die reli- 
gionspsychologische Methode in der Religionswissenschaft. Hinrichs, 
Leipzig. Pp. XII, 475. M. 10). Wobbermin was originally a Ritschlian 
of the second generation specially influenced by his teachers, Harnack 
and Julius Kaftan. His later position ought hardly to be called Ritschlian. 
He has frankly adopted the religio-psychological method. Schleiermacher 
and James are the men who have largely determined for him the direc- 
tion of his thought. Neither of these is for him a satisfactory guide, and 
yet from them he derives his statement of the problem. In one important 
respect Wobbermin differs widely from James: he refuses to follow him 
in his pragmatic attitude toward the question of truth in theology. It 
is the psychological approach which Wobbermin recommends. The inter- 
est in the truth of religion, not in the sense of a logically rational interest, 
but in the sense of an interest in ultimate, highest truth, is emphasized 
by Wobbermin in a way that is quite foreign to James. The book is 
too rich in materials and points of view to be adequately characterized in 
a few lines. It is certain that it represents a very important tendency, 
and it is exceptionally interesting and thought-provoking. It is in a 
certain sense a decidedly anthropocentric book; and yet the author insists 
that the goal is a theocentric theology. Wobbermin vigorously repudiates 
Schaeder’s alternative: anthropocentrie or theocentric; theology should 
be both at once. 

Heim is a younger theologian than the others included in these 
sketches. For some years he was the general secretary of the German 
Federation of Christian Students. In 1907, he became privatdocent in 
Halle. A general recognition of his abilities came rather slowly, although 
he aroused much interest and enthusiasm among his students. With the 
publication of his Das Gewissheitsproblem in 1911, and his Leitfaden der 
Dogmatik in 1912, he brought himself into wider notice, and in 1914, he 
was called to the chair of systematic theology dn the new faculty at 
Miinster. His standpoint is a thoroughly independent one, and there is 
a large measure of originality in his thinking. The starting point is “the 
deepest need”—an ethical and an intellectual need. “Sin, inward conflict 
of will, and intellectual skepticism are only two different sides of the 
same thing.” What shall deliver us from this deepest need? We stand 
before the objective, concrete, historical fact that delivers us from the 
deepest need when we have learnt to see Jesus, who has been crucified 
and is alive again.” This confession “cannot and of right may not be 
theoretically demonstrated or explained—that is, inferred as necessary 
from something lying outside itself.” Heim’s position and argumentation 
are remarkably bold. Without reserve he insists upon the ultra-rational 
or irrational element in Christianity. The right to believe and the will 
to believe are strongly urged. One of his enthusiastic pupils, Leese, in 
a little book on The Principles of Recent Systematic Theology in the 
Light of the Criticism of Ludwig Feuerbach, maintains that this bold 
front of Heim’s is the only frank answer to Feuerbach’s claim, that 
religion is an illusion springing from our sense of need. Heim by 
recognizing the sense of need as the motive of religion fairly joins issue 
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with Feuerbach. Then, by pointing to the absolute experimental certainty 
of the fact of redemption in Christ he overcomes that skeptical standpoint. 
At this point some of Heim’s critics object that this complete serverance 
of Christian certainty from everything belonging to the experience of 
the “natural man” is virtually to render one defenseless against the 
criticism of Feuerbach. Be this as it may, Heim’s little Guide to Dog- 
matics is a remarkably original and able work. One notices points of 
sympathy with some of the leading representatives of divergent schools, 
and yet it is clear that this is not due to an eclectic tendency, but to an 
unusual freedom and independence of thinking. It would evidently be 
quite impossible to classify Heim with:any one of the well-known groups 
of recent dogmaticians. His agreement with Kaehler and Schlatter is 
perhaps larger than with others, and yet how widely he differs from them! 
Undoubtedly we have here a theological position with which one must 
reckon. A more anthropocentric standpoint cannot be imagined. And 
yet the foundation is the positive historical datum, Jesus Christ. 





BOOK NOTICES 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
In the Service of the King. A Parson's Story. By Josers B. Dunn. Crown 8vo, pp. 158. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s*Sons. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

CERTAINLY an inspiring and inciting book, the wisest Episcopalian 
book published recently, so wise that no one of us can_help gaining wisdom 
from it. It will do good to all readers who are upright in heart. It is 
vividly and tinglingly autobiographical. Here is an Episcopalian parson 
who burst his shell and found his wings, got out of his exclusive church 
into the wide Christian brotherhood, stopped talking about the Church and 
talked only of the King’ and the Kingdom, Christ and the Cause. One 
day, when the parson was monologuing on Church Unity, his wise mother 
broke in thus: “Wait a moment, son. There is too much lost motion in 
that sort of talk for it to carry you to the end you seek. As long as you 
talk about the church and the churches, you beg the question. Suppose 
you substitute in your thought on this subject Christ and the Cause for 
the church and the churches. If you do, I believe the conclusion which 
you will reach will be an action, not an argument. As long as you confine 
yourself to talk, the case is a hopeless one; for every disputant speaks 
a different tongue and he convinces no one but himself. Action is the 
only universal language, for it is a reality which needs no confusing 
symbol to interpret itself. Most of the arguments I hear about Church 
Unity are only elaborate excuses for not performing a very simple duty.” 
Another choice bit from this unusual mother is given. One day, when 
the parson and she were chumming it, the mother said: “I have had a 
strange experience. I have not been able to sleep lately, and one night, 
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as I lay there, wide awake, I thought I would try to see if I could say 
my prayers in Latin. I missed a word here and there, but found I could 
do it. Then I said them in French, and then in Spanish. It was just an 
experiment, and not at all a pious exercise. But, somehow, I got into 
the habit of doing it every night. Suddenly, it dawned on me that I had 
stumbled on a new truth. When I began my prayer in French, I found 
I was praying to the good God, and I realized that in my English prayer 
I had unconsciously been asking God to be good; and when I prayed in 
Latin, I found that there was a majesty in the face of the good God that 
I had missed seeing before; and when I prayed in Spanish, a subtle sense 
of a new value in the Father's love came to me. It was as if the spiritual 
inheritance of three great peoples had been added to the gift of what my 
own forefathers gave to me in their language.” This mother at the age 
of seventy-five began the study of yet another language. We knew a 
Presbyterian missionary’s widow who when past eighty studied German 
in order that she might read Luther’s translation of the Bible, she being 
already able to read it in English, French, and Spanish. This Episco- 
palian parson assumed that every man who calls himself a Christian is in 
the service of the King. This assumption has found him fighting in 
strange company—Russellite, Roman priest, Baptist preacher, Christian 
Scientist, Presbyterian, Methodist, and’ the doughty street warriors— 
the parson has talked of our King and his cause to all of them. He has 
never tried to make an Episcopalian out of any one of them, but he -has 
never failed to try to share every truth that has come to him about the 
Kingdom as freely and as eagerly as vedette whispers to vedette the mean- 
ing of the noises and lights in the camp of the enemy. He has avoided 
religious controversy, and talked ever of the King’s business. So long as 
he could keep the King the center of interest, the question as to which of 
them should be greatest could not arise. He was the rector of a church, 
but he knew that neither a book nor a stately ritual could ever interpret 
the church to that town, for they would not read the book, nor witness 
the ritual. He determined to bring the church out-of-doors, and make 
it speak the common speech of men without the aid of printed book or 
chanted music. He talked of the King and service under him to every 
man of every tribe who would give him a hearing, and he has listened to 
the confession of a sin-stricken soul as he sat in a boat waiting for the fish 
to bite. But it was not all sunshine. Many a day doubt would come—-set- 
tling down like a fog and making his little village world again a narrow, 
chill prison. He longed at times to get out of it all, and in the big city 
take a part in the big battle there; but every time he went to the city 
and talked to ministers there, he came away dazed. They had neither 
time for the study of the big problems, nor apparent interest in the 
challenge to battle that was flaunted by vice at every turn of the head. 
One and all, they seemed to be intent on one thing—to save the church. 
The parson’s brain got into a strange muddle. Was he mistaken about 
the meaning of all the battle talk and soldier speech in the history of the 
founding of the Kingdom? Was he mistaken as to what was the glory 
of an army? He had never gotten over the impression of what it was to 
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be a real soldier that he had got from an old, yellow letter that his mother 
once gave him to read. It was from her brother, a boy soldier in the 
Confederacy, and was written from the Wilderness. “I have not taken 
off my boots in a fortnight. We have been in seventeen fights and skir- 
mishes between the Maryland line and Spottsylvania Court House; and 
yesterday, only the sergeant and myself answered to our names when the 
roll of Company F was called. The rest are dead, or captured.” A 
thousand times, through his boyhood and young manhood, the parson 
had pictured the glory of being a member of that Company F. He always 
pitied the two survivors. They had been saved, and, somehow, it seemed 
to cast a stain upon the record of the company. Was the church organized 
to save itself? This question came to him again and again. This country 
parson tells us that above all the rewards of his early ministry he holds 
the experience of one Sunday, when he preached a sermon intended for 
the encouragement of the truest-hearted gentleman he ever knew, a man 
who, in the midst of a losing fight with fortune, fought on with quivering 
lip from which no plaint ever came; whose gracicus courtesies in the 
home, whose simple services of neighborly helpfulness, and whose hatred 
of a lie marked him as a man after God’s own heart. The sermon was on 
Isaac, the commonplace man; the man without executive ability, the un- 
progressive son of a masterful father, but withal a good neighbor, a 
good husband, and one who found his place in the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews, God’s own Westminster Abbey. When the service was over, 
and the preacher had just retired to the robing-room, the living Isaac 
opened the door, and the parson found himself lifted from his feet and 
held tight in the bear-like hug of his friend, who, after he had set him 
down, left without a word. Once it came about that after one of his 
parish rounds, he reached his home, spent and disheartened. He flung 
himself into a chair, he dropped the reins of the directing will and let 
the tired mind pluck the sere grass of old memories. How dull and 
dead his once keen zest of study, and how withered on the stalk seemed 
the bright flower of his youthful hopes! The fragment of a line of 
Browning came to him: “Down dark lanes that lead no whither.” He 
had found his way into one of life’s blind-alleys, and was doomed to 
perish there. His bitterness was poignant. Youth has no philosophy with 
which to combat the aching sense of failure. It has not yet learned to 
borrow from time’s banker, the future, the means to tide it over its 
present distress. It has failed, and there’s an end of all things. Of 
course it lays the blame on its environment, and cries out against the 
power that beats it down. At least such was this young deacon’s state 
of mind as in mockery of self he hummed Kipling’s ditty: 


“A great and glorious thing it is 
To learn for seven years or so 
The Lord knows what of that or this 
Ere reckoned fit to face the foe— 
The flying bullet down the Pass 
That whistles clear, ‘All flesh is grass,’ ” 
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Never shipwrecked sailor, strapped to a broken spar and drifting on un- 
known seas, felt farther away from help and inspiration than did the 
parson when he rose from his chair and saw lying open on his desk a 
life of the Master. The book had been lying there since he put it down 
days before to start on his rounds. Wholly by accident, if you will, his 
eye caught the caption of the chapter yet unread. It was “The Galilean 
Ministry.” He stared at the words printed there till their meaning seemed 
to burn itself into his brain. Then, speaking aloud and calling himself 
by name, he said: “You contemptible little puppy!” And with vision 
cleared by the flashlight of those words he had read, the parson sat down 
to think. The Galilean Ministry! The King spending his life and doing 
his work in Galilee among rude peasants! The King making his home 
in Nazareth, and for all but a few months of his matchless life left to 
hold a little post up in the hills away from the high-road! The King in 
Galilee, and a green young subaltern here whining because he had been 
sent for a while into an obscure place! The King in Galilee, separated 
by days of weary foot travel from the city of his love, and the young 
subaltern whimpering like a lost child because two hours of comfortable 
travel on train stood between him and the center of civilization. It was 
as if the King himself had spoken to him. Utterly ashamed, and hum- 
bled, as if he had read in the King’s face a sad rebuke of his disloyalty, 
the young parson set his teeth to face the facts. He had volunteered to 
serve and he had failed, not because the task was too hard, but because 
of his own foolish conceit and desire to do his work before the eyes of 
men. It was a sad house-cleaning, but it was thoroughly done, and when 
the last hiding-place had been made to give up its dirt, the man himself 
knew that somehow the sunlight had got into his own soul. This much 
he knows, that from that illuminating hour the restless fretting has gone 
out of his life. When the prizes of life are given and none comes his 
way; when the names of those honored in action are printed in the 
gazette and his name does not appear; though the momentary sense of 
emptiness may come as aforetime, it does not linger; and with head erect 
he goes back to his task, whispering, “I have seen the King.” The mem- 
ory of that radiant hour when the King met him in the quiet by-path of 
life saves him. A wise Episcopal parson this is. Hear what he says: 
“God’s message to his church is, ‘He that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.” That is the King’s message to his church as it is to every 
soldier in the line. The church does not exist in order to save itself. 
Its one mission is to carry out the King’s will. The church exists to save 
the world. The church is his body, and that body must be broken, offered 
with the gladness of willing sacrifice in order that men may live. Its 
seamless robe must be stripped from it, and its vesture parted. Its 
splendid history must be made a common heritage. Its compact organiza- 
tion must be dissolved, so that in open formation there may be place for 
every soldier to find a way up the steep ascent. Its unity, transcending 
any bond of local or inherited tradition, must be grounded in loyalty to 
Christ alone, and the church must fling itself without reserve against 
the forces of evil, unheeding what its fate may be. This is the church’s 
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destiny. Better that the church should lose its life fighting for the Christ 
in regions a thousand miles beyond where Ingle died in far-off China, 
and find it among the redeemed millions of the East, glorified by sacrifice 
and transformed by experience, than to waste its strength in struggles 
at home in the futile effort to save itself. God’s purpose is larger than the 
Episcopal Church, though it may be granted to that church to help make 
that purpose clear to the world.” Once at a social dinner in a wealthy 
home the hostess, who was the most brilliant woman of the company, 
made some remark about the parson’s Christian philosophy which stung him 
and turned the table-talk into a battle, changed him from a converser 
into a solider for the King and the Kingdom. Here is part of what he 
said in reply to his brilliant hostess: “You are right when you say that 
the study of philosophy is to me a passion. I love philosophy, but phi- 
losophers provoke me to rage by their irreverence. Truth is the august 
reality in whose presence my own littleness becomes an aching agony. 
Truth is the reality to whom my soul does homage as a king’s man to 
his sovereign. Reverence is but a word that describes the behavior of 
loyalty in the presence of his king. Reverence becomes service the mo- 
ment it leaves the audience chamber. The summons into that presence 
has come to me many times. Sometimes in my duty, while smelting the 
ore of another’s mind, I have found the gold of reality, which is talisman 
of the presence. Sometimes in a mud hut on the mountainside, as I 
watched an unlettered slattern bathing the bloated face of a drunken 
husband, or gazing with sleepless eyes at the sick child on its rough bed 
of boards. Sometimes a beggar’s word opens for me the door; and only 
yesterday I heard the Voice from the lips of a dirty little street Arab, who 
was the under-dog in a gutter fight. Just as I got to them the little chap, 
whose face was bleeding and who was being badly beaten, said, between 
his sobs, to the big boy who had him down: ‘You can kill me if you will, 
but you can’t make me say I didn’t see you steal that old apple-woman’s 
money.’ I pulled them apart, and stood, uncovered, before that soiled 
messenger of the King, as he got up from the gutter. He is going to live 
with me, and I hope some day to prove my loyalty as truly as he did. 
I am a parson, and am one gladly, willingly, passionately. I am also a 
soldier of the great cause, and follow the details of the fight in other 
fields with consuming interest. My own feeling as a private in the ranks 
is very different sometimes from that of the great leaders of the church. 
I don’t fear the materialists, for the first one that has a sick child be- 
trays the utter weakness of his position. I don’t fear, but welcome, the 
smug, self-complacent agnostics. To me, they are only the prim, liveried 
servants of knowledge, holding the door of the future open for the com- 
ing of the King. But I do fear—for they are the disloyal ones in the 
army itself—those idolaters who want a graven image of the truth. To 
coin a word, they are not truth-seekers, but ‘picturists,’ makers and wor- 
shipers of pictures. Pale souls, who love a pictured storm, but who 
have never known the joy of fighting the wind for every inch of leeway, 
nor the shivering delight of dragging the boat through the last line of 
breakers to the beach. I took, perhaps, a roundabout way to a creed, and 
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I was startled to find at last that my revelation, the one which had 
come to me, squared with the life of the Christ. What I had dimly seen 
and vaguely hoped for, that he was. Truth was sovereign, personal, liv- 
ing, compelling. I understood at last what he meant when he said, ‘My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ Pragmatism has given me the word 
I wanted. Christ, the Worker, Worker with fire, with sword, with disease, 
with death, counting nothing too costly that stands in the way to the end. 
I am persuaded that nothing but cowardice on the part of his church keeps 
back the sound of the moving wheels of his chariot.” The men and women 
who were there at that table had never seen the pastor so deeply 
stirred. He rose, and held out his hand to the hostess without a word. 
She took it, and turned to the company, and said: “You go too, I feel 
as if I had been jesting at the stars, and a mighty meteor had suddenly 
struck the earth beside me, scorching me as it passed.” In his ministry to 
the poor and the struggling and the sinful, this Episcopal parson kept often 
in mind the story of old Dr. Johnson and the beggar woman: “Who are 
you?” asked Dr. Sam of the beggar. “I am a poor old struggler,” came 
the answer. “Would you mind shaking hands with me, madam?” said 
the doctor, lifting his hat. “That’s just what I am, a poor old struggler.” 
It was his ministry to the driftwood of the world that suggested to the 
parson to study anew the mission of the King. To his glad amazement, 
when he read the words in Greek, he found that the King had said: “I 
am come to seek and to save that which has gone to smash.” Never will 
he forget the joy of one other discovery in his Greek Testament. Many, 
no doubt, had seen it, but had not passed on to him the precious secret. 
It was in the story of the Good Samaritan. The lawyer’s answer to his 
own question the King accepts, and then he tells him a story. The parson 
had read that story a thousand times, but he had never caught but a 
suggestion of its beauty and its power till he found that when the King 
asked the lawyer a question at the close of it, he did not say, “Who was 
neighbor to him that fell among thieves?” but, “Who became a neighbor?” 
That was the secret he came to tell. The Jew read the law aright, 
but missed the wonder of it. God’s law is ever the revelation of a 
principle. You not only ought to love your neighbor, you are bound 
by the necessity of your being to love your neighbor. The thing worth 
doing, the glory and the wonder of it is, that you can get next to any 
man. Here was a Samaritan who heard a cry of human need. He 
found a hated Jew. To get to him he had to break down the barriers 
of racial hate, of religious prejudice, of a lifetime of loathing; but he 
broke down those barriers to get to a man in need, and when he touched 
him his old loathing died. He was next to him, and he could do no other- 
wise than love him. His beast, his time, his money, his care, he gave 
with eager zeal. This, then, was Christianity, to smash the barriers and 
get next to your fellow man. That was man’s part; for the rest, the in- 
stincts of the soul of man could be trusted. This earnest minister of 
Christ says: “Why do not the poor go to church?” is a foolish question. 
The serious question is “Why does not the church go to the poor?” One 
day there came into this minister’s study a man whom he had known in 
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the field and in the home. He took his seat, and plunged straight into 
his story: “Parson, I want your help. The ties that bind me to home 
must soon be broken. Only one is left, and she is near the end of life. I 
have been wondering what will then become of me. I have tried it all— 
dissipation till it palled; adventure till I became almost as wild as the 
things I hunted. The things with which men try to kill the restlessness 
are stale. Desire seems dead in me, save the maddening itch to be for- 
ever on the move. I have no goal and seek nothing.” “No chart, no haven, 
and no pilot?” said the parson. “The end seems pretty well assured. It’s 
either a wreck or a derelict.” “That’s just the way I figured it out,” the 
man replied. “You have used the very word—‘a derelict.’ There is enough 
of manhood left in me to hate that thought. That is why I came to you. I 
have been watching you-.for years, and you seem to know what you are 
headed for; so I came to get a chart.” “Well,” replied the parson, “you 
know what I am—a minister of Christ.” “O, cut out that sort of talk,” 
he broke in. “It has no meaning to me. Please don’t try any conjure 
words on me. Except for a funeral service I haven’t been in a church 
for twenty years, and the whole business is absolutely meaningless to 
me.” “I hardly know where to begin,” said the parson. “If you don’t be- 
lieve in anything, there doesn’t seem to be a starting point.” “But I do 

lieve in something,” answered the man. “I believe in you—that’s why 
I’m here.” These unexpected words haunted the parson for many a day. 
That night he awoke trembling, with the words still ringing in his ears: 
“I do believe in something—I believe in you.” “But you don’t understand,” 
answered the parson, “what it means when you say you believe in me, 
and ask for a chart. I don’t know the way any better than you do. I 
am like a man in the engine room. The pilot runs the ship. My one 
duty is to obey the signals. When he says, ‘Full speed ahead,’ I pull the 
throttle; and when he signals, ‘Stop,’ I choke the steam.” The parson 
laid his hand on his friend’s shculder, and asked: “Will you kneel here 
by me and let me pray God to guide us?” “No,” said the man. “Of all 
the nonsense you preachers talk, prayer seems to me to be the greatest. 
I can think of nothing more foolish than a man crouching by hisebed and 
mumbling a few words, and then getting up with the thought that some- 
thing is going to come to pass because he has said a few words.” “See 
here,” said the parson, “answer me. You have been a soldier, and you 
have had men under you at other times. Tell me, did you ever face the 
situation where the lives of helpless men and women depended on you 
and those under you facing danger, and when the crisis came they failed 
you?” “More than once,” he answered. “What did you do?” asked the 
parson. “There wasn’t but one thing to do,” he replied. “I asked them 
if they were men or lily-livered cowards, and told them they might save 
their skins if they wanted to, but I was going to do my duty.” “What 
happened then?” asked the parson. “O, they followed me. A man with 
a drop of red blood in him couldn’t swallow that talk.” “Could you have 
driven them in at the point of a pistol?” asked the parson. “Not a foot,” 
he answered. “Well, then, what made them go in?” persisted the parson. 
“Surely there was something that worked the change. One minute they 
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were the lowest order of human life—cowards; the next, they were ready 
to die with you. Something changed them. What was it?” “If you put 
it that way, I suppose I did it,” he answered. “I have no doubt of it,” 
said the parson. “Now if you can work a change like that, don’t you 
think it a little impertinent to ridicule the idea of the great God of the 
universe doing for you something of the same sort of thing that you did 
for those men?” For a moment the man looked dazed; then his eyes 
flashed. “By heaven, I see it! You are talking about prayer. Why, the 
thing isn’t nonsense at all. Of course he can doit. Man, why didn’t you 
come and tell me about it long ago? Why, the thing proves itself. Yes, 
you can pray for me. I'll pray for myself. We've got a starting point 
now. Go on, and tell me something about your Captain, your Pilot.” For 
hours they sat and talked, and when he held out his hand in parting, he 
said: “Don’t bother about me, parson. I'll get the Book and learn the 
Pilot’s signals. I know what it is to obey, and I promise to follow instruc- 
tions. I don’t know yet the port I’m making for, but I’m beginning to 
trust the Pilot. I'll obey the Captain, and I shall not be a derelict. Be 
sure of that.” 


The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness of the New Testament. By Sm Wri11aM 

M. Ramsay, D.C.L. 8vo. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. Price, cloth, $3.00, net. 

Att who have done any serious work on the New Testament have 
taken note of the considerable service of Professor William M. Ramsay. 
His contributions to the understanding of the New Testament have been 
the result of original research and independent thinking, and his career 
is worthy of emulation. One of the principles which have guided him in 
his work is expressed in an earlier volume, Pauline and Other Studies 
in Early Christianity: “The student finds that there is so much to learn 
that he rarely has time even to begin to know. It is inexorably required 
of him that he shall be familiar with the opinions of many teachers, dead 
and living, and it is not often sufficiently impressed on him that mere 
ability to set forth in fluent and polished language the thoughts of others— 
assuming that he can acquire that power at which he aims, and toward 
which he struggles with all his energy—is not real ‘knowledge.’ He does 
not learn that learning must be thought out afresh by him from first 
principles, and tested in actual experience, before it becomes really his 
own. He must live his opinions before they become knowledge, and he is 
fortunate if he is not compelled prematurely to express them too fre- 
quently and too publicly, so that they become hardened and fixed before 
he has had the opportunity o1 trying them and molding them in real life 
and experience.” He declares that he has put into this latest volume 
“the gist of what I had learned in the struggle of life and study of 
books.” The frequent autobiographical allusions are of special value be- 
cause Professor Ramsay began his studies over thirty years ago with 
prepossessions and preformed opinions against the authenticity of the 
New Testament. He however completely changed and revised his con- 
clusions in the face of new evidence which was obtained partly by others 
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and partly by his own rich archzological finds in Asiatic Turkey. He 
is now one of the foremost upholders of the validity and authority of the 
New Testament writings. In the present volume he relates in a very in- 
teresting way the processes of thought by which he obtained his far- 
reaching and most significant conclusions. He furnishes evidence in 
detail and enables us to see how inscriptions and papyri which have lain 
for centuries in obscurity have appeared at the crucial time to upset 
false positions in scholarship and to establish beyond cavil or dispute the 
intrinsic reliability of the New Testament message. Chapter II is entitled 
“Introductory Statement.” It consists of an interesting series of con- 
fessions. He relates the providential happenings which led to his under- 
taking his studies and researches, which have given him justly merited 
fame. He was intended for the Indian Civil Service, but was offered 
scholarships by Saint John’s College, Oxford, and Aberdeen University. 
He first turned his thoughts to the study of Sanskrit; then he was ordered 
by the doctor to go abroad for rest; then he was offered a studentship for 
travel and research in Greek lands; on his return he applied for the pro- 
fessorship of Greek in Aberdeen, but was finally given the Chair of Latin. 
The lesson of his experiences of disappointment is summed up in the 
following noteworthy sentences: “I had gone to Oxford with the aim 
of getting a Fellowship as the way toward a life of research. If this aim 
had been successful at the time and in the way that at first I anticipated, 
I should have inevitably sacrificed my dream and ambition and drifted 
into some other line. I left a failure; and was invited to come back suc- 
cessful in my own fated line of life. Nature and the world were wise and 
kind, and always guided where I was erring and ignorant; or dare one 
venture to use a more personal form of the idea, and speak of Provi- 
dence?” The personal note continues in this entire volume. He shows 
“through the examination, word by word and phrase by phrase, of a few 
passages, which have been much exposed to hostile criticism, that the New 
Testament is unique in the compactness, the lucidity, the pregnancy, and 
the vivid truthfulness of its expression. That is not the character of one 
or two only of the books that compose the Testament; it belongs in dif- 
ferent ways to all alike, though space fails in the present work to try 
them all.” He points out by an array of illustrations that “Acts rightly 
understood is the best commentary on the letters of Paul, and the letters 
on the Acts. If Luke had never known or read those letters, then all 
the more remarkable is it a proof of the truth and historicity of both 
that the agreement is so perfect. But personally I am disposed to think 
that Luke knew the letters, though he does not ‘make them his authority, 
because he had a still higher and better, namely, Paul’s own conversa- 
tion.” This volume is a testimony to the fidelity and industry of Chris- 
tian scholars who have rendered such honorable service to the church. 
“Everything had to be studied afresh.” This sentence indicates the spirit 
in which Ramsay undertook and carried out his researches. It is a 
wholesome tonic to us, who often desire to get at results hastily, to learn 
that worthwhile results in scholarship can never be obtained by any 
short cuts. It certainly did mean a great deal when Ramsay was com- 
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pelled to revolutionize his conceptions which he had inherited from pre- 
vious scholars, but he learned early in life ‘to judge for himself, and to 
accept no man’s dictum on the credit of his name and fame. This is a 
splendid ideal for the preacher, who can speak with authority only as he 
gets his message first-hand. The conclusions at which Ramsay arrived 
concerning veracity and reliability of Luke as a historian are illustrated 
by illuminating discussions on Trial Scenes in the Acts, The Magicians, 
Salvation as a Pagan and a Christian Term, Rhoda the Slave-Girl, and 
other related subjects. The four Gospels are shown admirably to supple- 
ment each other. “The episodes in the first and third Gospels, describing 
the circumstances of the Saviour’s birth, are of the highest importance; 
Luke sets that event in relation with the tides and forces of imperial 
world-history; and Matthew describes how the traditional wisdom of Asia 
recognized the new-born King. On the other hand, John says nothing 
about such mundane matters, because his thought moves on a far higher 
plane, and his eye is fixed only on the infinite divine nature; while Mark 
restricts himself to recounting what he had learned about the public career 
of Jesus as a teacher.” An important discussion deals with the first census 
mentioned in Luke, chapter 2. German scholarship not only questioned 
but ridiculed its historicity, but the discovery of an ancient census-system 
which operated in Egypt B. C. has confirmed Luke ‘beyond dispute and 
dispersed all the vain speculations of unfavorable critics. “Not merely 
are all the statements in Luke 2. 1-13 true. They are also-in themselves 
great statements, presenting to us large historical facts, world-wide ad- 
ministrative measures, vast forces working on human society through 
the ages. He sets before us the circumstances in which Jesus came to 
be born at Bethlehem, not at Nazareth, as caused by the interplay of 
mighty cosmic forces. This is not the fancy of some commonplace inventor 
of pseudo-romantic fiction, as the episode has been ‘pronounced by the 
critics to be. It is the view of history as history is conceived by a true 
historian, who can look into the heart of things, and who thinks on a 
grand scale.” Professor Ramsay is a safe and reliable guide to students 
of the New Testament, and this volume of important conclusions must 
be reckoned with by all who desire more light on the varied activities of 
the early church. 


The Story of our Bible. How It Grew to Be What It Is. By Harotp B. Huntiyc. 8vo, pp. 
xii, 290. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50 net. 


The Bible and Life. The Mendenhall lectures, First Series delivered at DePauw University. 
By Epwry Horr Hvenes, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Pp. 239. New York 
and Cincinnati: The Methodist Book Concern. Price, cloth, $1.00 net. 


One proof of the remarkable vitality of the Bible is seen in the number 
of able volumes which continue to be published, dealing with its unique 
message and the varied circumstances of its production. These two 
volumes supplement each other in an excellent way and make clear the 
potent appeal of the blessed Book of God to the life of our own day. Mr. 
Hunting has produced just the sort of a manual which helps us to an 
intelligent appreciation of the men, events, and movements connecte. with 
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the production of the Scriptures. His treatment of the subject is in the 
form of a narrative which is at once scholarly, graphic, and popular. He 
traces the wonderful growth of the Bible from its small beginnings in the 
work of ballad-singers up to the memorable climax in the spiritual Gospel 
of John. He then continues the story and deals with the great transla- 
tions of the Bible, commemorating the heroic services of the early scribes— 
Jerome, Bede, Wycliffe, Luther, Tyndale, the King James’s translations, 
those who wrought on the English and American Revisions, and the noble 
men who gave the book to the peoples on the mission field. This volume 
will easily take the first place among discussions of its kind, and even 
those who cannot accept all the conclusions of advanced biblical scholars, 
as is done by this writer, will yet be glad to have this excellent story for 
frequent reference. The value of the book is greatly increased by the 
four full-page illustrations in color and the twenty-four full-page half- 
tone illustrations. We wish the author had provided us with an index 
which would have made his valuable material more readily accessible. 
He begins with the New Testament because the conditions in which it 
arose are easier to understood. The first chapter introduces the reader 
to Tertius, to whom Paul dictated the Epistle to the Romans. This is 
followed by a very readable series of chapters. Some of the titles are 
original and picturesque. “The Plans of a Great Religious Statesman” 
deals with Paul’s letters to Rome and those written from Rome. “An 
Eye Witness of Jesus’ Arrest” considers Mark and his Gospel. “Messages 
of Encouragement for Persecuted Christians” expounds 1 Peter, Hebrews, 
and Revelation. “A Century of Great Reformers” is devoted to Amos and 
his successors. “Comforters and Guides in Dark Days” treats of Ezekiel, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and others. “Hymn Books Within Hymn Books” re- 
lates the story of the Book of Psalms. “A Man who Thought for Himself” 
treats of the Book of Job. “A Pessimist and an Optimist’ describes 
Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus. Mr. Hunting very rightly introduces his 
readers to the Apocrypha, for it is time the church took note of this 
spiritually rich collection of extra-canonical writings. Here is an in- 
teresting description: “When it was no longer possible for a man to get 
a hearing as a prophet, that did not mean that God had ceased to speak 
in the hearts of men, but only that a man with a message now had to find 
a new way to win attention and the hearts of the people. One of these 
new ways was through ‘wisdom writings.’ Another was through hymns 
and psalms. Another was through stories, such as Ruth and Jonah. Thus 
there was gradually gathered in the synagogues of Palestine and else- 
where a collection of later writings, which were regarded as inspired, but 
not so sacred as the law and the prophets. These were known simply as 
‘the writings.’” In the chapter on the canon he writes: “The inspiration 
of the Bible is not a doctrine to be proved by argument, but a spiritual 
fact to be recognized by the heart. The books in the Old and New Testa- 
ments were originally cared for, copied, and handed down to subsequent 
ages, because of the tremendous impression they made on the men of 
their own time; and the unique greatness of the Bible was never more 
universally recognized than to-day.” This thought is developed with 
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exceptional ability by Bishop Hughes in his illuminating discussions on 
the deep influence of the Bible over some of the great departments of 
human living. In eight lectures he considers the relation of the Bible 
and its teaching on life, man, home, education, work, wealth, sorrow, 
practice. “The insistence of these chapters is that, when the Holy Scrip- 
tures are given a free opportunity to do their work with life, they prove 
their own inspiration. After all, there can be no other proof. The Bible 
is what it is, no matter what theory men may adopt as to its formation. 
It creates its own evidences. The argument for its inspiration is the life 
that it inspires. If the book gives power and purity to all departments 
of life, the book defends itself against attacks and makes its own con- 
quests.” He then proceeds to take up the subject in its bearings as out- 
lined, and he does it with marked ability. Here is a quotation which 
clearly shows where the emphasis must be laid: “Whatever we may say 
about the message of the Bible in regard to chemistry, or biology, or 
geology; whatever we may say about its inspiration for the literature of 
the world; and whatever we may say about its accuracy in matters of 
ancient history and geography—the book holds a lonely primacy as the 
book of duty. The scientist may not get from it a full revelation; the 
littérateur may be tempted to omit certain portions from his ‘choice selec- 
tions’; the historian may not find in it a full or chronological list of 
events; but the man with a moral and spiritual passion, the man bent on 
finding his duty that he may do it faithfully, will discover ample material 
in its pages. Indeed, he will have a sense of surplus. The ideals of the 
book will be so far beyond his performance as to give him the feeling of 
a gentle rebuke. As a book of moral science, moral literature, moral his- 
tory, the Bible has no competitors. As a revelation of the heart of God, 
of the heart of man, and of the way in whici the heart of God and the 
heart of man are brought into loving harmony, the Bible is supreme.” 
This is well said, for it deals with the ultimate test of the real and 
abiding worth of the sacred Scriptures. “The ancient casket that we call 
the Bible is full of treasures. This much lies beyond doubt or debate. 
While the learntd philologists and historians and exegetes surround the 
casket and try to ascertain the dates of its parts, the names of its authors, 
the meaning of its obscurities, the family of God may continue to draw 
on its exhaustless treasures. Nor are there wanting signs that more and 
more our age is adjusting itself to this reverent and practical use of the 
Word of God.” And this book by Bishop Hughes will do a great deal to 
encourage such a holy practice. 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
Trees and Other Poems. By Jorce Ku.mer. 12mo, pp. 75. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. Price, cloth, $1.00, net. 
“Way, I thought you were a woman,” exclaimed one who met Joyce 
Kilmer for the first time, having only seen on the program the names 
of the poets who were to appear in Authors’ Readings in New York last 
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winter. Similar surprise was felt by many of the listeners there when 
a youthful-looking, slender young man mounted the platform in response 
to the call for “Joyce Kilmer.” The dictionary gives “Joyce” among 
names for women. But no effeminacy appears in this poet, not yet out 
of his twenties. As poets go, he is among the vigorous and virile, far 
manlier, for example, as well as cleaner, than that blatant and inflamed 
person George S. Viereck, who once received chastisement, if not chasten- 
ing from Gilder’s paternal hand. In lines which look straight toward 
Viereck’s kind, Kilmer holds such poets responsible for the contempt 
which is felt toward current poetry by many sensible persons. To such 
poets he talks thus: 


You little poets mincing there 

With women’s hearts and women’s hair! 
You strut and smirk your little while 
So mildly, delicately vile! 

Oh, cease to write, for very shame, 

Ere all men spit upon our name! 

Oh, leave the poet’s craft to men! 


Mr. Joyce Kilmer, aged twenty-seven, lives, with his wife and two 
children, among the Ramapo North Jersey hills; commutes to New York; 
does critical literary work for the Literary Digest, New York Times, and 
other publications; catholic in tastes and religion; socially and politically 
a democrat; fond of fishing and successful at it; not fond of feminism, 
futurism, free love, or Elbert Hubbard; dwells in a forest cottage and has 
a mammoth woodpile created by his own ax and arms. A clean, healthy, 
pure-blooded young man, not at war with the ten commandments, not 
broken out with pustules, as some writers are; living a wholesome normal 
life; neither he nor his poetry needs disinfecting. He writes with signifi- 
cance on simple, homely themes. Here are twenty-three verses on the 
man who keeps the Delicatessen Shop; the first verse asks, “Why is that 
wanton gossip, Fame, so dumb about this man’s affairs?”—following verses 
say that when his long day’s work is done, and he at home with wife 
and little son, “this shop-keeper who leans across a slab of board and 
draws his knife and slices cheese is no huckster but a man; he loves and 
is beloved in turn.” And after twenty manly verses, come these three: 


This man has home and child and wife 
And battle set for every day. 

This man has God and love and life; 
These stand, all else shall pass away. 


O Carpenter of Nazareth, 
Whose mother was a village maid, 
Shall we, Thy children, blow our breath 
In scorn on any humble trade? 


Have pity on our foolishness 
And give us eyes, that we may see 
Beneath the shopman’s clumsy dress 
The splendor of humanity! 
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Manly beyond dispute is the poet who looks upon his little daughter’s hand 
and writes thus, 


Nothing so exquisite as that slight hand 
Could Raphael or Leonardo trace. 

Nor could the poets know in Fairyland 
The changing wonder of your lyric face. 


I would possess a host of lovely things, 
But I am poor and such joys may not be. 
So God who lifts the poor and humbles kings 
Sent loveliness itself to dwell with me. 


Probably the lines oftenest quoted from Kilmer are those which give 
title to this small volume of thirty brief poems: 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is first 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 
A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 
A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


That this bright manly youngster is respectful to oldsters, even to 
those of his own class and clan, is indicated in such lines as these: 


The pleasantest sort of poet 
Is the poet who’s old and wise, 
With an old white beard and wrinkles 
About his kind old eyes. 


For these young flippertigibbets 
A-rhyming their hours away 

They won't be still like honest men 
And listen to what you say. 


The young poet screams forever 
About his sex and his soul; 

There should be a club for poets 

Who have come to seventy year. 


They would shuffle in of an evening 
Each one to his cushioned seat, 
And there would be mellow talking 

And silence rich and sweet. 


There is no peace to be taken 
With poets who are young, 

For they worry about the wars to be fought 
And the songs that must be sung. 
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But the old man knows that he’s in his chair 
And that God’s on His throne in the sky. 
So he sits by the fire in comfort 
And he lets the world spin by. 


Plain enough it is that religion domes and horizons this young poet’s 
thinking. He lives and moves and has his being, aware of the blue sky 
bending over and backgrounding all, and is not ashamed to let it be 
‘known. The stars set him to chanting thus: 


Gay stars, little stars, you are little eyes, 

Eyes of baby angels playing in the skies. 

Now and then a winged child turns his merry face 
Down toward this spinning world—what a funny place! 


Jesus Christ came from the Cross (Christ receive my soul!) 
In each perfect hand and foot there was a bloody hole. 

Four great iron spikes there were, red and never dry, 
Michael plucked them from the Cross and set them in the sky.- 


Christ’s Troop, Mary’s Guard, God’s own men, 

Draw your swords and strike at Hell and strike again. 
Svery steel-born spark that flies where God's battles are, 
Flashes past the face of God, and is a star. 


Kilmer calls Jesus Christ the “Citizen of the World,” and writes: 


No longer of Him be it said, 
“He hath no place to lay His head.” 


In every land a constant lamp 
Flames by His small and mighty cramp. 


There is no strange and distant place 
That is not gladdened by His face. 


And every nation kneels to hail 
The Splendour shining through Its veil. 


Cloistered beside the shouting street, 
Silent, He calls me to His feet. 


Imprisoned for His love of me 
He makes my spirit greatly free. 


And through my lips that uttered sin 
The King of Glory enters in. 


One of the poems imagines the man whose work it was to take care 
of the stable of the inn at Bethlehem. Out under the sky on the night of 
the Nativity, that man muses thus: 


On nights like this the huddled sheep 
Are like white clouds upon the grass, 

And merry herdsmen guard their sleep 
And chat and watch the big stars pass, 
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It is a pleasant thing to lie 

Upon the meadow on the hill 
With kindly fellowship near by 

Of sheep and men of gentle will. 


While he muses, Joseph and Mary, turned away from the over-crowded 
inn, come to his stable door, and this stableman says: 


Good people, since the tavern door 
Is shut to you, come here instead. 

See, I have cleansed my stable floor 
And piled fresh hay to make a bed. 


Here is some milk and oaten cake. 

Lie down and sleep and rest you fair, 
Nor fear, O simple folks, to take 

The bounty of a man of care. 


He shuts them in, but he remains without and resumes his musing. 
As he myses, watching the sky and listening, he is startled at the growing 
light and the sound of winged music overhead: 


On nights like this the huddled sheep— 
I never saw a night so fair. 

How huge the sky is, and how deep! 
And how the planets flash and glare! 


They flash and blaze until he cries, 


O blinding Light, O blinding Light! 
Burn through my heart with sweetest pain. 
O flaming Song, most loudly bright, 
Consume away my deadly stain! 


Presently his stable door is opened from within, and he knows that 
unto the world a child is born, a Saviour who is Christ the Lord. He is 
bidden to enter with the Shepherds and the Wise Men from the East and 
see. But he shrinks and trembles outside the door, saying: 


The door swings wide—I cannot go— 
I must and yet I dare not see. 

Lord, who am I that I should know— 
Lord, God, be merciful to me! 


And when he looks upon the Babe of Bethlehem cradled in a manger, 
and thinks upon the spotless purity of Mary’s boy, divinely born, the 
stableman cries: 

O Whiteness, whiter than the fleece 
Of new-washed sheep on April sod! 

O Breath of Life, O Prince of Peace, 
O Lamb of God, O Lamb of God! 


The young poet who could put so holy a story as that into reverent 
and rapturous verse, has also learned some other secrets of the Lord and 
has found the key to everlasting life: 
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Lo, comfort blooms on pain, and peace on strife, 
And gain on loss. 

What is the key to Everlasting Life? 
A blood-stained Cross. 


This is our poet’s verse on Easter: 


The air is like a butterfly 
With frail blue wings. 

The happy earth looks at the sky 
And sings. 


When a man dedicates his book “To My Mother,” as Joyce Kilmer 
does, there is sure to be in that book nothing for him or her to be ashamed 
of. And the book is likely to be a fragrance in malodorous days. 


Christian Psychology. By the Rev. Prof. James Sratxer, D.D. 12mo, pp. 281. New York: 
Hodder & Stoughton. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 


ANYTHING that Professor Stalker writes deserves the most careful 
consideration. He has not only a lucid style, but also a thorough knowl. 
edge of his subject. From the time that he came before the public with 
his famous Life of Jesus up to this present volume he has always ap- 
pealed to his audience and all his books have continued to sell well. This 
is in itself a testimcny to their importance and worth. The study of 
psychology has been discredited in some quarters because of the mate- 
rialistic conclusions of some eminent psychologists; but as a matter of 
fact there is no subject which offers a more effective interpretation of 
the religious life and gives it a more impressive setting. We do not 
hesitate to say that Dr. Stalker has removed the odium which has been 
attached to this subject. He writes as a pastor and a preacher and not 
merely as a scholar, although he is a scholar of no mean reputation. 
There is nothing pedantic or technical in these discussions, and what 
is so attractive is the fact that he takes knowledge of the scriptural per- 
spective and does full justice to the teachings of Jesus. He thus throws 
light on biblical psychology while covering a far larger field. This is seen 
particularly in Chapter II on “Body, Soul, and Spirit.” Some of his 
discussions are on elementary subjects like “The Five Senses,” but they 
are always lighted up by unusual insight. We are increasingly learning 
the perils of dissipation of energy and the great importance of concen- 
trated attention. On this subject Dr. Stalker says: “In the Gospels, 
from the lips of Christ himself, there are many hints about the necessity 
of concentrating on the one thing needful, as well as about the danger 
of dispersing one’s pursuit over too many objects; and Saint Paul ex- 
claims, in the same tone, ‘This one thing I do.’ It is by minds most apt 
toward religion and ready for every good work that such restraint is 
most required. And let him who administers it to others begin by taking 
his own advice; for there is no commoner source of ministerial failure 
than the diffusion of attention over too many objects. The first time the 
writer met the late Dr. W. M. Taylor, of New York, the veteran said to the 
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novice, ‘As soon as the Devil sees a young minister likely to be of use in 
the Kingdom of God, he gets on his back and rides him to death with 
engagements.’” The chapter on “The Imagination” has many valuable 
suggestions. In this chapter Dr. Stalker deals with a traditional contro- 
versy and gives it a new setting. “The imagination is almost identical 
with the Christian conception of hope; and the Scripture says that we 
are ‘saved’ by hope. Protestantism says, indeed, that we are saved by 
faith, and to this Romanism has retorted by affirming that we are saved 
by love. Not a few who can understand either of these latter statements 
could hardly attach any meaning to the statement that we are saved by 
hope. Yet it is the truth; and, though faith and love have got before it 
in the race, the turn of hope will come, to be realized and prized as an 
instrument of salvation. The most vivid picture of the commencement of 
salvation in the Scriptures is the Parable of the Prodigal Son; and it is 
manifest that the prodigal was saved by hope. The actual sight of his 
wretchedness among the swine, though an essential element in his re- 
demption, would never have taken him home, had he not, by the force of 
imagination, seen the possibility of a position totally different from that 
which he was occupying in the far country. No less is the continuation 
of salvation, which we call sanctification, due to the same faculty. The 
habit of brooding over our own shortcomings will never do much good, 
unless accompanied with the vision of something better to draw us up 
and on.” The place of preaching has always been recognized and its 
authoritative appeal has been reckoned with. Here is a side-light from 
Church history, in illustration of Professor Stalker’s treatment of The 
Reason: “The Reformation of the sixteenth century was, on one of its 
sides, a revival of reason. Before it arrived, the clergy had practically 
discontinued the function of preaching, the worship of the house of God 
being limited to a ceaseless round of forms and ceremonies. But, as 
soon as the dry bones had been moved, the awakened people began to cry 
out for the sustenance of the mind; and this was supplied to them in 
ample measure through the earnest and systematic preaching of the re- 
formed clergy, while, in addition, the Bible was put into the hands of 
the common man, who proceeded to acquire for himself the power of 
reading, in order that he might learn, at first hand, the truth about the 
way of salvation. Very soon he had learned this so well that he was able 
to say whether or not the message delivered from the pulpit was in 
accordance with the sacred oracles. Ever since preaching has been the 
distinctive feature of Protestant worship; and this involves the cultivation 
of the reason in both pulpit and pew.” Some of the other chapters deal 
with “Habit,” “The Heart,” “The Memory,” “The Will,” “The Conscience.” 
They are all marked by clearness of style, fullness of knowledge, and prac- 
tical purposefulness of spirit. The knowledge of the relation of psychology 
to the religious experience will most decidedly make for effective preach- 
ing and for profitable listening. Dr. Stalker has produced a book for the 
average person, and it, therefore, holds the field with hardly a solitary 
exception, in spite of the fact that there is a library on theoretical and 
academic psychology. 
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The Appetite of Tyranny. By Gusert K. Cuesterton. 12mo, pp. 122. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Company. Price, cloth, $1.00 net. 

We do not care for this book: we have heard it all before; we have 
no need to read it. All we care for in it is Chesterton, a genius, the 
master of a style of thought and speech all his own. We have glanced 
through this small volume to catch sight of some purple patches, some 
glowing chunks of powerful Chestertonian expression. The argument 
about the beginning of the World-War, if anybody cares to have it for 
the thousandth time, is on the first page: “If I set a house on fire, it is 
quite true that I may illuminate many other people’s weaknesses as well 
as my own. It may be that the master of the house was burned because 
he was drunk; it may be that the mistress of the house was burned be- 
cause she was stingy, and perished arguing about the expense of the fire- 
escape. It is, nevertheless, broadly true that they both were burned be- 
cause I set fire to their house. That is the story of the present European 
conflagration.” We are tired and sick of the war, but not of Chesterton’s 
extraordinary way of saying things. So we listen to his talk about the 
nature and sanctity of a promise, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
trite and platitudinous. He says: “The promise, or extension of respon- 
sibility through time, is what chiefly distinguishes us, I will not say from 
savages, but from brutes and reptiles. This was noted by the shrewdness 
of the Old Testament, when it summed up the dark irresponsible en»rmity 
of Leviathan in the words ‘Will he make a pact with thee?’ The pi »«ise, 
like the wheel, is unknown in Nature: and is the first mark of 
Referring only to human civilization it may be said with seriousnes: 
that in the beginning was the Word. The vow is to the man what the 
song is to the bird, or the bark to the dog; his voice, whereby he is known. 
Just as a man who cannot keep an appointment is not fit even to fight a 
duel, so the man who cannot keep an appointment with himself is not 
sane enough even for suicide. It is not easy to mention anything on 
which the enormous apparatus of human life can be said to depend. But 
if it depends on anything, it is on this frail cord, the promise, flung from 
the forgotten hills of yesterday to the invisible mountains of to-morrow. On 
that solitary string hangs everything from Armageddon to an almanac, from 
a successful revolution to a return ticket.” This calls to mind Victor 
Emanuel I, of Italy, the best king in Europe in his day, a thoroughly 
honest king, who said: “I don’t pretend to be wise, but I always keep my 
word.” Perhaps there is no better sample of the Chestertonian style than 
his letter to an old Garibaldian about what the name of Michael Angelo 
suggests and connotes to a true Italian: “What would you feel first, if 
I mentioned Michael Angelo? For the first moment, perhaps, boredom: 
such as I feel when Americans ask me about Stratford-on-Avon. But, 
supposing that just fear quieted, you would think of his works and would 
feel a sense of the majestic hands of Man upon the locks of the last doors 
of life; large and terrible hands, like those of that youth who poises the 
stone above Florence, and looks out upon the circle of the hills. It might 
be that huge heave of flank and chest and throat in The Slave, which 
is like an earthquake lifting a whole landscape; it might be that tremen- 
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dous Madonna, whose charity is more strong than death. Anyhow, your 
thoughts would be something worthy of the man’s mighty Christianity. 
Who but God could have graven Michael Angelo; who came so near as 
he to graving the Mother of Jesus? . . . Great is Michael Angelo. 
Three or four hundred years ago, in the sad silence that had followed the 
comparative failure of the noble effort of the Middle Ages, there came 
upon all Europe a storm out of the south. Its tumult is of many tongues; 
one can hear in it the coming laughter of Rabelais, or, for that matter, 
the lyrics of Shakespeare; but the dark heart of the storm was indeed 
more austral and volcanic; a noise of thunderous wings and the name of 
Michael Angelo, Michael the Archangel.” The last bit we take is this: 
“Is it not the plain meaning of the gospel that it is good news? And is 
it not the plain fact about good news that it must come from outside 
oneself?” 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Edward Rowland Sill. By Wiu1am Betmont Parker. 12mo, pp. 307. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Company. Price, cloth, with portrait, $1.75. 

Tue life and work of one of the most popular of American poets are 
here most interestingly described. A fine and winsome person was E. R. 
Sill. One reviewer calls him “A New England Westerner,” and further 
says: “The Easterner still: knows little about California. The traveler 
comes back ecstatic; the stay-at-home sportsman regards with deferent 
wonder the annual tennis invasions; but what the average man knows of 
the Pacific Coast, aside from the lore of railways and Pan-American circu- 
lars and news items, he learns from the lives and works of story-writers 
like Bret Harte and Mark Twain, or of educators like President Gilman 
and Professor Royce, or of poets like “Joaquin” Miller, Millicent Shinn, 
Ina D. Coolbrith, and Edward Rowland Sill. Of these poets Sill was the 
most talented and not the least loyal to California, though he was born 
and bred in Connecticut and lived his last years in Ohio. From first to 
last, Sill’s residence in California bridged twenty-two years. He was 
there in the ’60’s, during the transition from the mining to the agricultural 
stage, when Mark Twain and Bret Harte were still promising young men. 
Like many others who cam~ © t in curiosity, he fell under the spell of 
the climate and the country and the people. He returned in time to teach 
Millicent Shinn in high school, to throw in his lot with President Gilman 
at Berkeley, to engage Josiah Royce as assistant in English after search- 
ing for a young man who was well grounded but not opinionated and 
“with a bit of esthetics about his brain somewhere.” Finally, when his 
position in the university “had become intolerable for certain reasons 
that are not for pen and ink,” he was slow to shake the dust of California 
from his feet. He brought back the best of what he had found there, and, 
like these other teachers and writers, helped to unite the two peoples of 
the two coasts. During his last years the love of the West was keen in 
him. Mount Washington seemed “a very pretty piece of rising ground,” 
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the trees were only shrubs, the sky rarely blue, the heat and cold abom- 
inable in turn, the Atlantic Ocean “the only thing East that [didn’t] seem 
like a feeble imitation.” With its idealism he had brought back the easy 
hyperbole of the coast. Yet all his life he retained certain quaint New 
England oddities of thought and diction. He is like Lowell—who is like 
no Westerner—in his antic fancies, his references to his “pomes,” “the 
near-sighted scum-skinners” who criticize them, the “gew-gaw” parlor or- 
gan, or the skim-milk on high which the gods had been using as cheap 
feed for the sky-terriers. These last years cemented his long friendship 
with Henry Holt and established a new relation with Aldrich, to whom he 
sent a steady and anonymous succession of prose and verse for the 
Atlantic. Sill’s long struggle between faith and doubt, his wide and dis- 
criminating reading, his self-effacing zeal as a teacher, his fine disregard 
for contemporary fame as a writer, his great and true magnanimity as a 
man—all these are well presented in Mr. Parker’s book. Sill’s two most 
widely known poems are “Opportunity” and “The Fool’s Prayer.” He 
died at the age of forty-six, leaving in the hearts of his friends a poignant 
regret that the large promise his fine nature gave had not had time for 
fulfillment; he had not beat his music out; he had not got free from the 
hamperings of doubt and hesitation and perplexity; nor arrived at unity 
and serenity and confidence through a clear and firm faith. Sustained 
and lofty song cannot come without the free wing-sweep of a buoyant 
faith, a mind sure of its direction, and a soul at one with itself. His 
poems give evidence of his uncertainties, his divided thoughts. Doubt be- 
reaves a man of power, acts as a sort of paralysis, calls a halt on every 
impulse and plan for advance. The victim of doubt is himself powerless 
and is a depressing and disabling influence on others. There were signs 
toward the end that Sill was emerging into fuller power, getting a firmer 
grip on life and its meaning. More years, if he could have had them, 
might have brought him to faith’s full-throated song. He had a fine 
capacity for friendship; this lay largely in his flashing responsiveness, 
a lightning readiness to catch one’s idea and join in sympathetic under- 
standing. One friend says of him: “I never knew anybody else who 
caught one’s idea so promptly as he. In all our talks on innumerable 
topics, I never had in a single instance to explain my meaning to Sill. 
He anticipated my idea before it was half expressed. And it was so in 
the case of everybody with whom he came in contact. Deeper than this 
lay what was the central and dominant motive of his life—the desire to 
serve. Just as his mind ran to meet another’s thought, his whole nature 
ran to meet another’s need. He longed to help. The desire runs like a 
refrain through his poems: 


“I would be satisfied if I might tell 
Before I go, 
That one warm word,—how I have loved them well, 
Could they but know! 
And would have gained for them some gleam of good : 
Have sought it long; still seek,—if but I could! 
Before I go.” 
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One talk given to his students in the classroom, is imbued with this 
spirit. We give parts of it without quotation marks. He is trying to 
turn his people toward their future with hope, aspiration, courage, and 
growing purpose. He says: Let us consider for a little, what it is we 
are doing, or what we may do, if we will. There are three most momen- 
tous events that come in most people’s lives: the birth into this mystery 
of life, out of that other preceding mystery, of which we have not even a 
gleam: the birth out of this life, into whatever mystery is to come: and 
between them, at some point, that time—that day—that morning or that 
midday—or evening—when the soul makes its one final irrevocable choice 
of what its life and what itself shall be. I do not think one always knows, 
at the time, what is being decided, or what has been decided. It may 
come casually, in some quiet moment of watching a cloud, or a bird, or 
a star—it may come after a strong wrestling between duty and desire—it 
may come slowly, day after day, as the good green grass in spring, or it 
may come like a thunderflash out of a passionate storm of tears and 
prayer—but come it will, to most of us. Before it, our days are aimless, 
useless, unsatisfactory, if not worse—after it, we have a motive for what 
we do, and a satisfaction in what is done. Before it, the soul’s flight 
is only the haphazard fluttering of an insect—afterward, it is the swift, 
sure flight of the bird, that seeks its own tree-top and sings upon its way. 
Most men have no ruling purpose. It may be so with some of you, but 
with some I know it is not true. Individually, in your own secret souls, 
I believe you have made choices that if carried out will blossom and bear 
fruit in good lives. But it is not quite enough that this is true of us 
separately and secretly: 1 wish we might in some way be more than a 
group of separate, self-contained individuals in this. I cannot ask you 
to talk much about this, in any personal way. There is an instinctive 
delicacy that forbids it. But I wish that by some sudden revelation of 
each self to each other, each might know that every one of us was from 
this time forth devoted to a high ideal. I do not believe much in excited 
avowals—but I wish that in some sudden flash of insight, some answer- 
ing eye-glance of mutual understanding, each might say in his heart: 
“Here are others, who, like me, are disgusted and ashamed with 
what they have been, have done, have left undone, and who, 
like me, are steadying themselves among the strong waves of 
circumstance, like ships in a rough sea, and steering their course by the 
same stars that I, too, look up to.” And we all belong to a larger com- 
pany of other times and places. Many have striven to attain ideals; 
they are of many different ages and climes. The company of the heroic 
souls of history are the real Round Table, and their king is that blame- 
less man to whose law of love they have all, in one way or another, been 
loyal. And that Round Table, why may we not all join? The old world 
goes on, day after day; with much mixture of toil and suffering and in- 
justice and foolishness in it. Life in it doesn’t seem a very great or 
valuable affair. No wonder so many throw it away, not caring to live 
out even the few winters and summers that might be allotted to them. 
But it often seems to me it might be such a glorious old world if some 
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of us would conspire together to make it so. What a beautiful earth it 
is! What splendor in the mornings of it—the sunrises, the clearings 
away after rain, the moonrises, the superb distances, the hill colors, the 
elastic spring of muscular strength, the power of thinking, of remem- 
bering, the confidence we can put in each other, the help and services 
we can render each other, the love we can give, and get. It seems a 
splendid earth to live on. If only we always lived up to the level of our 
best moments! How are we to do this? I have no revelation to give, no 
secret wisdom, in answer to this. I can only give expression, as one of 
you, to the question. But there are some things I feel sure would help 
us, and one is, let us get help from other lives. We can find out how 
others have lived, and what they have tried to do, and how they have 
succeeded. These people of whom we read in books have been, after all, 
just like us. The wiser people get, the more they say they discover how 
much they are like every one else. The child thinks nobody ever was like 
him—he looks out on other people, and especially on people of past times, 
as being a different sort of creatures. Nobody ever had just his feelings, 
or just his expectations. By and by he discovers that each child of them 
all has had just that thought about the rest. It is likely that such a 
person as Abraham Lincoln, for instance, or Mrs. Browning, or Socrates, 
had at one time or another every single thought and every single mood 
and feeling, that you have had. It is probable that you have never had 
an emotion, a desire, a temptation, a wish, which has not been in each 
other mind here. How else could we understand each other? Let us 
draw what inspiration we can, then, from the man and woman—the 
immortal girls and boys, that have trodden these earth-ways before us. 
When you look at Sirius, or the Pleiades, or the Great Dipper to-night, try 
to think how those other souls have age after age looked up at those 
same twinkling lights, and had the same thought, or the same question, 
or the same vacancy, in their human heart as they looked with just 
such eyes, and turned away with just such footsteps as yours. And one 
more suggestion; if we are so much alike, let us help each other. Don’t 
let us be ashamed of what is best in us. Let us not any longer pretend 
we are superficial and shallow all the time. If we have feelings and 
thoughts on other subjects than the trifles we generally chat about, let 
us frankly speak them out. The wisest and profoundest people, when 
we come to learn about them, seem to talk most freely about beauty, and 
truth, and love, and religion, and earnest things. It is only children, 
childish people, who are afraid or ashamed of such things. The tele- 
graph brought us yesterday the last conversation that Sumner had with 
the eminent men, lawyers and statesmen and judges, that were with him; 
and one of the last things he said was, “Tell Emerson that I love and 
revere him.” Which of you would feel free to write the same of any- 
body or anything and read it here? Yet what is it but a childish falling- 
in with shallow custom of shallow people that should prevent. Am I 
mistaken, or has not the time come when we are talking to ourselves, 
and do not care either if we say it aloud—saying: “Soul of mine, you 
have not been all that you might. You have neither done for yourself, 
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nor for others, what you might yet do, if you would. You have kept your 
best feelings hidden. You have like a coward showed of yourself only 
what others were showing of themselves and done only what others ex- 
pected of you. You have been cowardly, and foolish, and worthless and 
conceited. Rise up, and from this hour live out your true self, modestly, 
courageously—and let this base, timid, indolent, selfish body in which 
you live, be not your master, but your loyal servant for all noble ends.” 
Some such thing as this I believe every one of these greater souls of 
whom we read must have thought, at some such hour as this. There 
must have been in the lives of Socrates and Lincoln and Washington, 
probably in their boyhood, a decisive hour, without which they might 
have been only common creatures. But the heroic soul rose in them 
equal to the hour, and their lives became immortal types of goodness 
and greatness. I suggest to you as the best motive I can find: a life 
for the service of others. I offer you the motto which a Saxon knight 
of old time used to bear on his shield, “Ich Dien.” I serve. To one 
letter called forth by this classroom talk, he replied as follows: “Drar 
Mitre: If we should decide on service as the principal thing, the ques- 
tion arises: of what sort? Shall it be like the washing of the feet, or 
like the dying on the cross? That is—the small common helpfulnesses 
and services chiefly, or some special great absorbing service. Shall we let 
our lives run along in apparent insignificance, in channels others dig 
for them—mere irrigating trenches—or cut their own channels, under 
guidance of some idea of our own—great if possible, good certainly, and 
at least our own. . . . Somebody wrote to me, ‘Why don’t you stop 
trying to make something of other people, and make something of your- 
self? Which will you do? They are hardly compatible. Supposing the 
same amount of good to others from either way, is there not an additional 
grain of good in the greater abnegation of self involved in the washing 
the feet theory? May one not look at it in this way: to be all we might 
includes ‘character’ as perhaps its highest part (considered in the light 
of immortality, as security for gains of all sorts in the future: as basis 
therefor, and essential condition: certainly the highest part): now it 
is so necessary to the highest character to serve others; to bear one’s 
cross, as well as to be lifted up on it; to renounce, for others’ sake; 
that the gain is always more than the loss, even if we gave up ten years 
of study and thought to tend some bed-ridden cripple, whose highest 
want seemed oniy a cool cup of water now and then. Well, one thing 
is certain: we can seek the highest and best and truest we know; under 
guidance of half a dozen good motives; no matter if they be inextricably 
mixed; and no irreparable loss if even some bad ones insist on mixing 
in with them. Is it certain that the reason is in all ways higher than 
the emotions? Perhaps they cannot be compared wisely; any more than 
a yard and a color. Love seems to me a pretty high thing. I suspect 
that to say a certain motive is based on love, is not saying it is any 
lower than one based on logic. We need both. As Mr. says, one 
wouldn’t like to have to choose whether he would prefer to have the 
oxygen or the nitrogen taken out of his atmosphere. We get a prejudice 
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against the emotions, when we see them acting regardless of reason; and 
against calculation, when it is cold and emotionless. How if they 
both go streaming in one current, like the light and the air?” One of 
the rules Sill gave his students was: “Do not let your mind dwell much 
on what you have been doing; during the day, for instance. It is the 
going over things in the head afterward, that kills.. Throw your mind 
off from a thing, when it is done, and look only forward, planning the 
next thing. All night, for example, think about the next day’s work, not 
the past one. This rule is worth everything.” Referring to the Law as 
a profession he wrote: “That an occupation may be the means of sus- 
tenance is no honest and commendable reason for its adoption. Probably 
three quarters of the graduates who go into the Law would better learn 
a trade or work a farm. I wish I could take them and stake them out 
in a ten-acre lot with a few bags of seed, a hoe, and a Bible—to stay 
there for life.” To an old friend in the East Sill wrote from California: 
“To me Duty seems to say that one particle added to the world’s true 
knowledge, or a single effort put forth to make men see higher things 
than food and money-getting, is better than all bread-and-meat philan- 
thropies.” And then this on a different subject: “I’m great on analogies, 
you know. Well, I often think what if we should set our children at 
some occupation or other—told them, for instance, to stir the pudding 
‘or the potato in the kettle lest it burn, while we went upstairs for 
something—and Billy should say to Sammy, ‘Don’t let’s stir it—what’s 
the use—don’t see the reason’—and so we should come back and find 
the dinner burnt up. O, how we'd trounce ’em! That’s an absurd way 
of putting it, but I so very often think of us as foolish children who get 
fretful, and scared, and maybe to crying for father to strike a light so 
that we can see him, and so on, when if we only knew a little more, 
it is all right. You see, I take it for certain that these innate human 
instincts (as, the conviction of the duty of obeying conscience, the oblig- 
atoriness of duty, the duty of seeking true knowledge, and attaining 
our ideal of character, etc.) are as the word of God to us. Intuitions 
must be the commands of God. They are the voice of the Father, in the 
night, when we can neither see his face nor touch his hand, but are silly 
children if we do not obey without getting frightened at the dark. Trust- 
ing to what that same Voice tells each of us that it will be morning in a 
few hours, and light (and not a single man ever lived who has not heard 
that from the Voice). My belief is that these analogies are not merely 
accidental things, but are meant to teach us.” A little farther on we 
find this: “Either Christ was.God, or he was not. And if he was, we 
must take what he said as actual truth, not to be twisted or turned aside 
for you or me, if we were nine times the men we are. Through his name, 
his sacrifice, and his intercession, and thus alone, can we inherit eternal 
life. I seem to see him standing there, on the common ground that other 
men were treading, with the actual everyday sunshine on his meek head, 
with a solemn, earnest face looking at you and me as we stand with the 
multitude about him, and saying with that awful ‘authority,’ which he 
is said to have always seemed to have, ‘He that believeth shall be saved— 
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he that believeth not shall be damned.’ ‘He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life, and he that believeth not shall not see life.” And 
out of that word ‘believeth’ it is impossible to get any but the plain, 
straightforward meaning of accepting his claims and assertions as ab- 
solute truth. . . . You speak of Tennyson—lI take it that in ‘In Me- 
moriam’ we have.the autobiography of his progress through disbelief, 
doubt, to full faith—I don’t mean that he wrote it as such, but his views 
show themselves from epoch to epoch of his mind's life. The introduc- 
tion was written last, and I interpret that as orthodox Church of England 
belief in the Christian religion. . . . Another thing. I came at Chris- 
tianity one night thinking about what we are, and what God must: be, 
from another side (don’t you know, that often we seem to think around 
to a certain subject by way of a new train of thought, and suddenly seem 
to come upon it from an entirely different point of the compass from our 
usual view of it). I was thinking out into the material universe, creep- 
ing out from star to star, from system to system, till I got way off where 
I was afraid almost of the awful distamce and darkness, and then still 
there was infinite space stretching on and on, and no nearer to God, 
yet—where was my Maker? Not there; the air and ether even of bound- 
less space was not the medium in which he was. Completely as my little 
human soul shrunk and cowered before the mere material universe, still 
there was another more awful, more inconceivable—the universe of 
Spirit, in which God is—and as the overwhelming thought came upon 
me of the utter, hopeless distance between him and us, I suddenly thought 
—O, if we had a Mediator—some one to stand upon the boundary land. 
If God would but reveal himself, and tell us some little word that we 
might cling to as actual truth, among all the shadows. And then I 
thought how could he, how could he be likely to, but through the perfect 
man. And my ideal imagination of what such a revealed God would be, 
and what he would do and say to men in such a world, so tallied with 
all we know of Jesus, the Son of man, that I was awed—thinking what 
things we may have been rejecting. I used to think if God revealed him- 
self to the world, he would have given some sign which would have com- 
pelled belief—some great miraculous revelation—but what could he have 
done which we should have been sure of as the work of him? If you 
will but think of it, the only possible way to convince us completely, and 
beyond chance of doubt, would have been to recreate for us the universe, 
before our eyes—and even then we should not be sure but it was some 
phantasm and deceit. Does it not seem probable that he would do just 
what this strange book says he had done? Coming as a man, doing a 
few simple miracles to attract men’s attention and prove that he was at 
least more than mere man, making his miracles acts of beneficence, to 
prove that he was a good, not evil, superhuman, proving his wisdom by 
his- knowledge of the human heart and his ethical teachings, his unselfish- 
ness by his life and death, his perfect purity and truth by a sinless char- 
acter? I have prayed and do pray for fuller light—and if I seek truth 
with a pure desire and intention, I believe I shall find it at last.” Here 
is a bit of wholesome cheer: “The moral of it all is, brace up! As young 
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Orme says in Orley Farm it won't do for a fellow ever to knock under, 
or to let himself see that he’s afraid. Besides, what is there to 
squelch anybody, in all these things? It’s an episode anyhow. 
What'll you bet we are not immortal? In that case this whole 
affair is only a picnic—a day’s excursion—and no matter how it comes 
out. Tomorrow will have new chances. I rather incline to think that 
all those people who die with no hope of immortality are in for the 
biggest surprise of their lives.”” Here is another bit of good sense: “We 
can’t have everything. What’s the use of crying for the moon? Better 
flatten one’s nose on the pane and gaze upon it and try to be glad we 
haven’t got it. Should have to take care of it and pay taxes on it if we 
had it.” In 1869, when Sill first read Lewis Carroll’s immortal classic, 
he wrote: “I have been into Wonderland with Alice, and have found it, 
as you said, the very delightfullest book that ever was. He that did 
it is a genius and a wonder himself. The Cheshire Cat, and the Flamingo 
neck that wouldn’t do for croquet mallet, the March Hare, and the way 
the animals snubbed and contradicted and confused Alice—I never read 
anything that pleased me so much. I think that Mad Tea-Party is the 
best chapter—and for single incidents I believe I award the palm to the 
Cheshire Cat coming back to ask if she said Pig or Fig, and consenting 
readily to vanish by degrees, leaving the grin to the last! The March 
Hare is the gem of the pictures, too, with the King Lear touch about his 
strawy head, and the glare of his eye as he crowds the miserable dor- 
mouse into the teapot. O, what a mad book it is!”. In a letter of Pro- 
fessor Royce, who was Sill’s assistant in the Department of English at 
the University of California, there is this bit of reminiscence: “Once I 
found him very gloomy. His work at Berkeley was wearing him out, 
and certain of his worst pupils, to whose interests he had been showing 
his usual unsparing devotion, had just been paining him by bitter 
speeches and cruel misunderstandings. I gossiped on about the affair 
to him, in an irresponsible way, until among other things I said: ‘You 
see, Sill, ali this comes from your determined fashion of casting pearls 
before swine. Why will you always do it?” ‘Ah, Royce,’ he responded, 
with a perfectly simple and calm veracity in his gentle voice, ‘you never 
know in this world whether you are really casting pearls at all uniil 
you feel the tusks.’” In a period of sorrow when the house was silent 
and somber, he writes thus about the canary: “But there is one bright 
spot, and that furnishes the text of my utterances now upon the sub- 
ject. It is the tame canary, ‘Johnny-quil.’ Not only is he himself always 
cheerful (and who ever saw a well canary depressed?), but he is the 
cause of cheerfulness in others. In the midst of one of our long silences 
we hear his little pipe ringing out from his sunny eyrie in the porch or 
the sitting-room, and some one remarks, ‘Just hear Johnny-quil!’ Our 
barometers all go up ten degrees. Besides, everybody chirrups to him. 
It is not only, therefore, what he says to us, but what we say to him, that 
makes him the enlivener of the family. You can’t exactly chirrup to a 
grown-up human being—especially if he is carving a fowl, or reading 
a newspaper. But it is always possible, and apparently always inevitable, 
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to say something chipper and chirpy to the bird, as we pass his cage. I 
have noticed this odd thing: that when Rhodora or Penelope or Cassandra 
stops at the cage, and says some little nonsensical thing to the small 
yellow songster, or half whistles to him in passing, not only does he pipe 
up, but pretty soon you hear her own voice, from a distant room, hum- 
ming a bit of some gay tune. The unconscious lifting of one’s own more 
sober mood to the higher level of the bird’s irrepressible good spirits 
lasts on a little beyond the instant. I recommend him and his merry 
kind to other silent houses. He is worth his weight in sunshine.” 


Getting a Wrong Start. 12mo, pp. 234. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, 

$1.00 net 

Tuts purports to be the veracious autobiography of a man aged fifty- 
seven—a blunderer, a “rolling stone,” who after many wrong starts found 
at last a trail which led to success. The anonymous writer, badly reared 
at home and at college, found himself at thirty-two a failure, having been 
in succession a sewer of grain sacks, a rodman, a law student, a lawyer, 
an editor, a reporter, a solicitor, a collector of bad debts, a special writer, 
a townsite boomer, and a newspaper owner. He rises from this through 
an advertising solicitorship and a position as sporting editor to the author- 
ship of books. He never had a dollar in bank until he was past thirty, 
and was not settled in life and in a home of his own until he was forty. 
He did not win success until he was forty-five. He subtitles this book 
The Confessions of.a Successful Failure. His long years of failure made 
him cynical and severe in his judgments. He lost faith in men, and in 
the worth-while-ness of life. More than once he would have blown out 
his brains, or his lack of brains, but for the grief it would have caused 
his father and mother who already had troubles enough. His father, 
reared a Quaker, was a Southerner who moved to the West. Here are 
some statements about him: “My father was the mest famous hunter in 
the town. I never saw his superior with rifle or shotgun in the field. I 
can recall the gentle chiding of our minister of the gospel to old Deacon 
Blank, my father, who went on a hunt and for once in his life forgot to 
come back in time for Thursday night prayer meeting. ‘Let me ask your 
attendance, brethren and sisters,’ said the minister, when announcement 
time came for the pulpit, ‘at our Thursday night prayer meeting. I will 
be here next Thursday night, and the Lord will be here, and Deacon 
Blank will be here—if he does not forget and go fishing!’ My father sank 
down in his pew, overwhelmed with mortification. He never could learn 
human nature. By the rascality of a business partner he was ruined when 
he was sixty-five years of age. He never got on his feet again, and died 
eleven years later; a very good, very gentle, kindly, honest soul, Dear 
old Dad, with his blue eye and his love of duty and fair play, and his 
belief that all men are honest and worth while! I am not sure that you 
could call his life a failure after all, for he died absolutely sure of the 
world hereafter, and he did not take on his belief late in life, or for any 
reasons of safety. His religion was a real thing to him, and gave him 
comfort. What would I not give for that same unhesitating faith to-day!” 
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The author of these confessions lived for some time in a Western mining 
town, and gives many pictures of life there. Here is one glimpse: “We 
had in our country some notoriously bad men, desperadoes who one by one 
disappeared permanently. Sometimes the sheriff killed one, sometimes 
one got lynched, or sometimes one killed another. At no time was a man 
there in danger from footpads of the sneaking sort. That sort of danger 
exists in the great cities where we spend millions in defense and millions 
more in tribute. There was a general charity of thought toward the 
personal preference of any gentleman, and a man might do about as he 
liked—up to a certain point. The property and the personal rights of 
others each man was obliged to respect. The peace officers of that country 
were men of splendid courage. It has always seemed to me that a dozen 
of these old Western sheriffs could come to the most vice-infested city of 
the North and make its streets safe as a Sabbath school in two months’ 
time. Most of the city desperadoes are cheap and dirty little cowards. 
They do not class with the bad men of the early day, who simply were 
running amuck, careless of their own finish. I would rather have a dozen 
of these old-time sheriffs back of me than ali the police force of the 
largest city. In a couple of months they would found a large graveyard— 
and that would end a lot of the holdup business very quickly.” For some 
years the author practiced law and acquired, from what he saw, a very 
poor opinion of that profession. He says: “I have known a lawyer to 
sneer at the profession of the newspaper man and the author, saying that 
the average newspaper man can be bought. That comes well from a 
profession carried on by Hessians all of whose principles are openly and 
deliberately on sale, and in whose daily business life the savor of sports- 
manship and fair play is in the nature of things unknown. On the whole, 
then or now, I am inclined to think that whatever there may be in 
heredity my father did not succeed in giving me much love for the noble 
profession of the law! To my mind it has been one of the great agencies 
of injustice in this country. It cost us the Civil War. It is costing us 
the principle of democracy in America. It is costing us the happiness of 
thousands. It will ruin the future of America because it is best paid 
when it shields organized and allied rapacity out of all touch with that 
splendid creed of creeds—sportsmanship, fair play—which, if you please, 
means democracy. I left it. From that day to this I have never regretted 
that decision. There is neither any science nor any sincerity in the 
profession of the law. It is not an exact profession. In the nature of 
things it cannot be a great and gratifying profession to any man. No 
lawyer makes a living who takes only the cases in which he really 
believes. And no man has succeeded who makes a living out of things 
in which he does not believe.” This man never drank or smoked or 
gambled, but in the hard struggle of life he grew cynical, bitter, and 
faithless. When past fifty a short sickness put him in bed. What hap- 
pened to him there he tells in his unconventional way: “I was almost a 
pagan, and resigned to the pagan creed, asking no pity of life or nature. 
When there was need to fight I have stood to my man, toe to toe and 
eye to eye, and for the most part taken the buffets of life without much 
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pity for myself when I had the worst of it. But the strongest is not 
always strong. There is no man who does not, has not, or will not some 
time find a need of something outside of and above himself. The Chris- 
tian religion is in the world, with its strange new doctrine of unselfish- 
ness, of aid to the weak and the unhappy—the doctrine of being of help 
to some one besides yourself. Now perhaps the Christian religion has 
philosophically justified itself, after all. Perhaps there does exist in the 
world a place—a philosophical place—for sympathy and aid; a justifiable 
place. I say this impartially, because, though my people were religious, 
I was the black sheep, and am not now called a Christian. I confess I 
have once or twice been obliged to go outside of my own self for some 
additional power—something plus, shall we say? How can that be done? 
You come now to the old wish, ancient as humanity itself, to reach, or to 
attain, or to rest upon Someone or Something larger than yourself. That 
is to say, there are times when all of us feel weak and wish to lay hold 
of something outside of us, something which is strong. You find this 
craving for some plus quantity, something to increase our own powers, 
something to extend, if only for the moment, our human limitations. It 
is the craving to be something larger than ourselves which allows alcohol 
to remain a factor in the exhilaration or stupefaction, the transient ecstasy 
and the permanent misery of the world. If it had no reaction, if, indeed, 
it did help us to be Superman—then there would be for it a great place 
in the world. It would be the one great mitigant of life’s ills. But if 
not alcohol, then religion? Yes, if that also means something permanently, 
not ecstatically and transiently, plus in power—and if it has no reaction. 
Let us go on then with those who believe in such power, and let us say 
Yes with them. Surely religion well practiced never hurt a man. Surely, 
also, any form of religion which enables a man to lay hold in his time 
of need upon something plus—there is a place in life for that factor, name 
it as you please. But in my own time of stress neither religion nor 
alcohol could be called upon for aid, for I lacked the one and would not 
use the other. And yet my mental condition was such that I needed 
something outside of myself. Well, once, sleepless after many nights, I 
lay alone, fighting myself, in a pagan sort of way, the philosophical way— 
the only way I had learned all my life—in that bitterest of all fights a 
man may wage, the one with his inner self, the one with his own acknowl- 
edged shortcomings and unfitness. I felt that I had lost. I lay there 
feeling that at last I was beaten, saying that at last I could not fight any 
longer. And then ensued something which, half humorous as it was, may 
prove of help to some one else who is feeling around for that something 
plus, and who would rather it were religion than that it should be alcohol. 
Feeling myself inadequate to myself, unable to sleep, much distressed, I 
began silently to call out, as human hearts have a habit of doing. Perhaps 
you might call it prayer. I don’t know. I never was much for praying. 
There are many sorts of prayers. I believe that some sorts sometimes are 
answered. I know my prayer, if you call it that, was answered, and that 
my fight was saved by the aid of something plus. All of us who usually 
are strong, yet sometimes are weak. Let us suppose you find yourself 
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reaching out in the dark for a hand. That has happened to you, or is 
happening now, my friend; or some day it surely will. In my case it 
was only a small hand that reached out to me—the hand of a woman, 
which in my time of need represented that plus quantity in life. Unasked, 
my wife came to my bedside, with some simple word of reassurance, not 
making much of the matter. Then a curious thing occurred—you will 
forgive me for telling it, perhaps. She sat down beside my bed and began 
to drum on my ribs with her fingers. It was just a simple, unplanned, 
innocent act. I don’t know what led her to begin it. I was careless of 
it at first, but the operation soon began to seem rather rhythmic, as if it 
were a tune. And suddenly my mind came back from some place where 
it had been, out in the darkness. O, call it what you like. It seemed to 
me a sort of answer to prayer. If you don’t mind, I believe I shall let 
it go as that. At least, it was my something plus which I needed, and 
for which I was crying out, alone and sleepless. All the time I was like 
a@ pagan, lying there ready to die and not complaining much about it. I 
wanted something plus only so that I could go on, so that I could fight 
again. And it came, I say, in this ludicrous fashion, the drumming of 
a@ woman’s fingers on my side! I heard her chuckle softly to herself. 
‘Tou can’t guess,’ she said. ‘Guess what?’ I inquired. ‘What I was play- 
ing on your ribs.’ ‘No—what was it?’ ‘It was just a hymn,’ said she, 
simply. We two don’t usually talk much of hymns, not much of praying. 
We are still so strong that we are ashamed to do such things. I had 
not asked for any hymn. I did not even know I was making any kind 
of a prayer. But here, in this simple, strange, and, I say, half-ludicrous 
form, came that something plus! ‘Hymn?’ said I. ‘What hymn?’ ‘T 
asked you to guess,’ said she, simply. And I lay, laboriously trying to 
figure out with my ill-working brain what hymn it was which made this 
answer to my prayer. At last I asked: ‘Was it Lead, Kindly Light?’ 
‘Well, almost,’ said my wife—who is not a philosopher at all, but just a 
simple, average, normal, splendid human being—who has the kind of 
nature you and I would like to have above all things else among earth’s 
blessings. ‘Almost it was—almost,’ said she; ‘but really I was playing 
Rock of Ages.’” And in the silence as the fingers of a woman’s hand went 
on drumming gently, the rhythm of the old familiar tune ran through him, 
and the moving words of the great Christian hymn rolled throvgh his 
memory, hushing his senses and soul: 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee; 


Thou must save, ‘and thou alone: 
In my hand no price I bring; 
Simply to thy cross I cling. 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyes shall close in death, 
When I rise to worlds unknown, 
And behold thee on thy throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee, 
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When the tapping of the fingers ceased, this man had caughi sight of the 
Cross, and a quietness that was akin to peace soothed him to sleep. He 
says: “I slept that night. The next day I was strong again. That is all 
I have to say. Will you, then. pardon me? Because aow I cannot gn 
farther. I have only been trying to show you the inside of a mind anu 
of a heart, my halting friend. I want to say that, when your time of 
terror comes, in every likelihood the great universe—so large, so solemn, 
so adequate—will have somewhere for you that thing additional, the 
thing from outside, beyond, Above—which shall answer your prayer for 
help. Believe me, a sinner, even a pagan, may pray—and find his prayers 
answered.” Browning is right: Just when a man least expects, there’s a 
sunset touch, a fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, a chorus-ending 
from Euripides, a Scripture phrase, a verse of some old hymn, a tune his 
mother sang, or a woman’s fingers beating the rhythm of “Rock of Ages” on 
his side,—and that’s enough for the starting up of hopes aad fears as old 
and new at once as Nature’s self to knock and push and enter in the soul. 
The human soul lies open to earth and sky, to all God’s angels of the earth 
and of the heavens. 
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Particularly adapted for 
Church and Sunday School 


The value of a projection lantern is beyond debate. The only 
question is, which one? 

For optical efficiency, mechanical durability, simplicity and wide 
adaptability for church, Sunday School and Y. M.C.A., there is no 
lantern to equal the 






NEW COMBINED 
BALOPTICON 


With 1000-Watt Mazda Lamp 


The recently developed 1000-watt, gas-filled 
Mazda lamp gives as brilliant illumination as the 35- 
ampere, alternating current arc lamp. Yet it con- 
sumes only 9 amperes of cfirrent, requires no rheo- 
stat and is absolutely automatic. 

With this Balopticon one can project both lan- 
tern : slides and post cs ards, photo prints, maps and ie +r opaque objects, with instant interchange 
between the two forms of projection. Price, $120.0( 

Other models, for lantern slides... . $20.00 up. Pe opaque objects.......... .... $35.00 up, 
Write for our interesting booklet and de- 
seriptive circulars showing all models and 
giving useful hints on the uses of projection. 


Bausch £7 jomb Optical ©. 
582 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, Stereo 
Prism Binoculars and other high grade optical products. 











NOW READY 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOG 


Containing description and prices of an attractive line of Books, Christmas 
Calendars, Booklets, Cards, Candy Boxes, and other seasonable novelties 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 

HOUSE OF GOOD BOOKS 
New York, 150 Fifth Ave. Becen, 581 Berita St (Copley Sc.) Fuser, 105 Fa Ave Detroit, 12 Elizabeth St., Ea 
Cincinnati, 220 W. Fourth St Chicago, 1018-24 S. Wabash Ave. Kansas City, 1121 McGee St Sen Francisco, 5 & 7 Gly Hall Ave 
ORDER FROM THE NEAREST ADDRESS 


























. 7 . 
SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGS Precious Promise Bible 
Of Song Books, Bible, Bible attoce: Christian 

Anti-Infidel Becket Peace tfian Seta _— OFF |ALL THE PROMISES IN RED| } 

We have the most complete catalogues published THE MOST COMFORTING BIBLE PUBLISHED 

PRESS The famous International clear type. self-pro- 

GLAD TIDINGS PUBLISHING co. Beautifull Ufuatrated in colors “Leather ya yo + eave. 

Lakeside Building CHICAGO, ILL. Descriptive Clrcalar Free. Glad Tidings Pub. Co., Lakeside Bldg. Chicago 

















JUST ones ae THE PRESS! 
King of Song Books” 


“MAKE KE. CRIS sate COMBINED” 


wipembines “Make onchtre cent! the ° “New Make Christ 
f. E. O. EXCELL, DR. W. E. BL a 
. Tha “Make Gees King” Song Books have 
amset ey caer book bya 
patest song book blished. 
0) 














HOLIDAY BOOKS 






THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
1915—1916 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 











GIFT BOOKS AND POEMS 





What more appropriate gift than a book! 


A gocd bock is a constant 


friend. It is always at hand, and ever ready to speak its word of comfort, 
inspiration, and strength. And here are just such books—in poetry and 
in prose, written by men and women of mental culture and with spiritual 
ht. The reading of such books broadens one’s horizon and sets one’s 
feet in a roomier universe. For real companionship, with the sense of 
repose and strength that comes therefrom, commend me to a good book. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERS 


BESIDE LAKE BEAUTIFUL. 


By BisHop 
Wiiuiam A. QUAYLE. 


Another typical Quayle na- 
ture volume, consisting of brief, 
descriptive meditations about 
Lake Beautiful, where the 
Bishop has his summer home. 
There are poetry and philos- 
ophy, humor and pathos, quiet 

ticism and shrewd practi- 

ity, all deftly woven into 
we -picturings sure to live in 
memory. 

to ent illustrated. Bind- 

ing. cloth, gold top. Boxed. 
ay net, $1.50, postpaid 


SOME FAMOUS COUN- 
TRY PARISHES. 


By Ezra Squier TIPP.e 














so 
FAMOUS COUNTRY @ 
PARISHES 


An informing, fascinating, and 
delightful book about six of the 
most charming and noted of 
the country parishes in England. 
The 82 illustrations are mostly 
from photographs taken expressly 
for this volume by the author. 


Binding, cloth, gold top. es 
Price, net, $1.50; Ooze leather, 5 
net, $2.50. “Autographed edition, 
al » net, $2.00; post- 
pai 


THE oe wo A COUNTRY WOMAN. 








By 
Emma WINNER RoGERs. 


As the author of this de- 
lightful journal explains at the 
beginni = she is a country 
woman by adoption, and “ not 
to manner born,” which 
4 fact has the value of making 
“4 her impressions keener and her 
=4 appreciation deeper of the beau- 
i ties and sai ng fo” of 

country life li i e right 
“- 

ot illustrations. Bind- 
Ss ox top. Price, mY 
Ooze leather, net, $2. 








DOWN THE YEAR. By C. Du Fay 
RoBERTSON 


A series of nature essays of 
unusual excellence. The author 
sees beneath the surface, and 
his understanding love of nature 
makes for keenness of physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual inter- 
pretation. Rich in imagery and 
delightful in style, the reader 
will find himself en rapport with 
aatusp and nature's d 

anings. Beautifully illus- 
trated, the book is a masterpiece 
of its kind, and will surely ap- 
peal to all lovers of the fields 
and skies. 


Six illustrations. Binding. 
cloth. Decorated, gold top. 
— Price, net, $1.00, post- 
pai 


BYWAYS AROUND SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 








WILLIAM z eats 


In simple but alluring fashion 
d San 


i nature, brings to the reader all 
the charm and majesty of the 
rolling field, the 
mountain, and the lofty 
sky. book is profusely and 
beautifully illustrated with photo- 
gral and original pen sketches, 
= Age make an admirable gift 
Profusely illustrated. Bindi 
i] cloth. Price, net, $1.00, post 


HISTORIC CHURCHES 
IN MEXICO. 


By Mrs. Joun WeEsLEY 
But er. 


popular description of all the 
impostant churches and cathe- 
drals in Mexico. The author has 





gathered up history, ition, 
and lege and has’ woven the 
whole into a lucid and > 


teresting story. 

abundantly and besatifeln itee- 
trated, and reveals an intimate 
of picturesque but un- 

exico. Net, $1.50. 


kno 
happy 






































GIFT BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERS 


IN THE BEAUTY OF MEADOW AND THE PRAIRIE AND THE SEA. By Biszor 
MOUNTAIN. Wituiam A. QuayLe. 


By 
Cuar.es CoxeWoops. 4 gaday “ot tgo 


In this beautiful book. ‘atning some 230 beautiful pic- 
(3} the author has observed and tures and 17 elegant essays on 
| studied the commonplace such topics as “The North 
things of the meadow and Wind,” “The O Road,”’ 
mountain. He has seen “The Pessi Autumn,” 
much that ordinarilyescapes 
the casual observer,and he Frogs Sing,” ” “A ‘Walk in Late 
has interpreted what hehas November.” A true Quayle 
seen with delicacy of spirit volume. 




















= and telicity of expression. 
t ibe illustrations, , a Boxed. ni ns $2.00, 
7 most part, are na 
) Martindale, and are quite Special oios wed, ‘paper edi- 
. unusual. This will make tion. Flexible Morocco. Boxed. 
I ees NS Tt eS Pee. 
) kading, Gcth, gokd top De Luxe Edition on Royal Japanese Vellum. Price, 
5 Sel Price, net, $2.50, postpaid. net, $6.00, postpaid. 
f MUSIC OF Ee Pomee, bY GEN IN GOD'S OUT-OF-DOORS. Br Bisnor 
Author of “Laddie,” “Freckles,” “Birds of the miuaM A. QuATLE 
Bi ble,” Ete. This is the most original and 
. the most attractive book of its 
This well-known writer is kind. You do not know 
a sympathetic and careful what sights are to be seen, 
scientist and nature student, what sounds are to be heard, 


and possesses rare skill in 
port saying the the attractiveness 
of un out-door life. 
Patient, intelligent research 
stands back of every fact pre- 
sented. She is aleo a skilled 
photographer, and the many 
excellent illustrations in this 
new book are reproductions of 
pictures taken by herself. 
Richly illustrated. Bound 
in white and green cloth. 
Gilt top. Boxed. Price, net, 


what delights are to be felt, 
until you have gone out-of- 
doors with yle. Heisthe 
friend of and beasts and 
all the growing things tHat 
live in fence corners, and in 


Illustrated. Boxed. Price, 
net, $1.75, p 
ooze calf , silk ined. 
Boxed. Price, ‘net, $3.50, 
postpaid. 








$2.50, postpaid. 



























































4 De Luxe Edition, net, $6.00, postpaid. A —- 

GOD’S CALENDAR of Memories. 

By Bissor Wituiam A. By 
Quay.e. Pau. Griswotp Huston 

“This book of memories, 

; This book has a chapter = thongh it celebrates a particular 
ve on each month of the year, house, will serve to stir home 

singing of fields and flowers, memories in the heart of any- 
:. birds and beasts, babbling one who has lived in the coun- 

brooks and woody things, . It has much to sa 7 of te 
- exultantly and exquisitely. house itself, the open , the 
“ Accompanying pawl chapter orchards, ti Cominthes squir i 
i. is a fine full- photo pels, the dogs, and the activities 
of “' typifying t —-. of farm life.”—Duat. 
I > bok is a work of art . ae 
e j cover to cover, printed Price, net, $1.50, postp 
e \ on Antique 4c Stratford 
y paper with side notes in KS 
. Boxed. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. SMALL GIF T BOO AND 
4 BIRDS OF THE BIBLE. By Gene Srratron- BOOKLETS. 


PoRTER. 

This remarkable volume has, 
without a doubt, the finest bird 
an ever seen, and 


WHEN LINCOLN KISSED ME. 


By Henry E. Wine. 


This is a short of Dr. 
Wing's adventures as a War Cor- 
respondent. He was selected to 
get through the enemy’s line, and 
carry a message from General 
Grant to President Lincoln. He 
succeeded after a —_< of 
thrilling adventures, and 
aot and his ago at night. 

he climax comes when gi 
President Lincoln a Tt 
from Grant. 

Illustrated. Binding, embossed 
paper. Price, net, 25 cents, 


postpaid 
SEE NEXT PAGE 


er 





it. The author gave three 
years to the preparation of the 
text, and five years to the il- 
lustrations. She designed the 
cover and lining and arranged 
theillustrations. Neither time 
nor expense has been spared in 
making this the most attrac- 
tive bird-book ever placed be- 
fore the public. 
The cover is a natural re- 
emg ome of willow bark. Gilt 
top. Boxed. Price, net, $2.00, 

















SMALL GIFT BOOKS AND BOOKLETS 





COMFORT FOUND IN GOOD OLD BOOKS. 


By 
Grorce HaMuin Fircs. 


A series of delightfully refreshing 
essays on the literary and comforting 
worth of the gems of English litera- 
ture and ancient classics. A more 
absorbing and truthful study of these 
great literary gems has not been 
written. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


THE COMFORT BOOK. 

By : FESS “ 
James H. Downey... miboon fa 

A book of comfort and cheer. Se- 
lections from the Scriptures and the 
world’s best literature. Here will be 
found in most beautiful form some of 
the finest declaraticns of faith and ex- 
pressiors <:; the soul’s longing for 

imoortality. 
Binding, cloth. Price, net, 25 cents, 
THE HARPS OF GOD AND THE CHORDS 
THEY PLAY 


Price, net, 























By George MacApam. 


With the harp as a basis the 
author has developed a series of 
4¥J meditations at once original and 

beautiful. With delicacy and 
“}4 skill he leads up to the thought 

4) of the Human Life as the Harp of 
4 God; dwells upon the Harp in 
4 Tune, with the divine harpist 
touching the chords of life; and 
discusses the melody of the Life 
Harp, particularly the chord of 
Sympathy and the Martial chord 
A most attractive gift book for 
any season. 


Binding, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 











“4 Be 


MODERN MESSAGES. 

A high standard of literary excellence is maintained 
throughout the series, and each volume, while distinctiy 
“literature,”” bears a distinct and needed message to the 


men of our time. Beautifully printed on fine deckle-edged 
aper, and tastefully bound in dark green and gold. 16mo. 
rice, per volume, net, 25 cents, postpaid. 
The Cool of The Day. 
By A. B. Storms. 
A ew of Gold. By } 
» ©. Liven. \i® [fertetce or coy] # 
The Homing Instinct. [| | ae | 
By Fred Clare Baldwin. 


John Ruskin. By J. S. | ey thy yh 
Montgomery. 

Jonathan Edwards. By eeeoeee 
Isaac Crook. *+e¢e+2¢¢ 

A Plain Man’s Working eee ee @ 4 
View of Biblical In- ¢ GSsj e | 
spiration. By Albert eee ee + 











J. Lyman. : 
The filumined Face. By William V. Kelley. 
Temperate Zones. By William Love. 
Wesley and Goethe. By Bishop J. W. 

Bashford. 


———__ 


A PILGRIM OF THE INFINITE. 
By Wuu1am V. Kewiey. 


Special edition, Limp leather, with Photogravure, 
Portrait of Author. 


This argument for the reality of == 
the immortal life is Dr. Kelley’s Fie 
personal confession of faith. It is the Pie 
outgrowth of deepening convic- PP 
tions of his life, and is, in a sense, the 
legacy of this stalwart soul to his 
friends and fellow Christians. This 
edition affords an opportunity to the 
friends and admirers of this greatly 
gifted and deeply loved author to 
possess themselves of the finished 
product of his best thinking on a sub- 
ject of transcendent importance. 


Binding, cloth, gold top. Price, 
net, 50 cents; leather, net, $1.00, 
postpaid. 








CALEB MATTHEWS. 


An Idyl of the Maine 
Coast. 


By 

Rosert W. McLaveauin. 

A little story rare in beauty, 
charming in style, vibrant with 
life; redolent with the breath of 
the pine and the tang of the 
sea. An ideal gift book for any 
time of the year. 

Binding, cloth. 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Price, net, 





OUR BROTHER OF JOY. 


By 
Davip Barnes-GriFFITas. 


An interpretation of the Joyous 
Christ. Depicts in an unusual 
way the errors of asceticism and 
the charm of Christian joyous- 
ness. There is in this little book 
a tonic quality that dispels mor- 
bidity and doubt and makes for 
a cheery and hearty faith. It 
docth good like a medicine. 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, 50 
cents, postpaid. 





: By 
: ( James E. Le RossicNno.. 


Little Stories of Quebec con- 
sists of stories drawn from the 
lives of the “ habitants” of old 
Quebec Province. The artist 
has reflected the thoughts of the 
author in her decorations, mak- 
ing a gift book of real and lasting 
value. 


Illustrated. Cloth, ornamental, with gold top. Price, 
net, 50 cents, postpaid. 





SEE NEXT PAGE 


























SMALL GIFT BOOKS AND BOOKLETS 





SILENT NIGHT. [Illustrated Christmas 
Booklet. 


ARRANGED By HAROLD 
SPEAKMAN, 


Something new. One of a series 
of my favorite and classical prams, 
a ag in booklet form and beauti- 
ully illustrated in color with original 
drawings and decorative designs. 
The unusually fine interpretations 
4 of the artist, with the high character 
4 of the bookmaker’s work, make this 
| booklet unique and ex ceedingly at- 
tractive. 


Illustrated. Pages, 20. Binding, 
paper boards. Price, net, 25 cents, 
postpaid. 














By the same Author and in the 
same series 
O LOVE THAT WILT NOT 
LET ME GO. 
Price, net, 25 cents. 
I THINK WHEN I READ 
THAT SWEET STORY 
OF OLD. 
Price, net, 25 cents. 
—— FAVORITE HYMNS 
SERIES. 
These grand old hymns, full 


of sentiment and devotion, and 
holding so high a place in the 


hearts of humanity, are present- 
vA ed in this series in a spirit of 








beautiful reverence. Printed in 
gold and colors on fine enameled 
paper, with ap epreprigte illus- 
trations, beautifully decorated 
covers, 

g Price, 15 cents each, post- 
| paid. 


TITLES. 


1. Abide With Me. 
2. Rock of Ages. 

3. Hark! The Herald Angels Sing. 
. Lead, Kindly Light. 
6 








. Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
. O Little Town of Bethlehem. 


THE MAN WHO WAS TOO BUSY TO FIND 
THE CHILD. (Christmas Booklet.) 


By Lucius H. Buases. 


An unusual Christmas story, in con- 
ception and expression. The man 
who was too busy to be hospitable to 
oe and am in the hour of their 

busy to seek the you 
child whose birth was so heral 
and too busy to learn of the t 
Teacher who went about doing 
good, looked for the first time upon 
*the face of Christ as he hung wu 
the cross. Then there came _— 
the realization of all he had m 
in life, and in bitterness of spirit ea 
saw himself in his true light, narrow, 
selfish, and deformed. story is 
especially ropriate for Christmas, 
and will e tender the heart of the 
reader. 





Price, net, 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
By Kare Dovetas WiaGGIN. 


New Holiday edition, with illustrations and decorations 
in color by Katherine a Wicemee. Thousands of these 
books are sold every This new Holiday edition 
affords an excellent , a gift. 


Price, net, $1.00; postage, 10 cents. 


The Same Cheap edition. Size, square 12mo. 
ILustrated. Price, nef, 50 cents; postage, § cents. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS, FROM THE 
GOSPELS OF SAINT MATTHEW AND 
SAINT LUKE. (Illustrated Christ- 
mas Booklet.) 


ARRANGED BY Haro_tp SPEAKMAN. 


The first Christmas as de- 
scribed in the Gospels of Saint 
Matthew and Saint Luke. Richly 
and beautifully illustrated in color 
with inal drawings and dec- 
orative designs. The exceptional 

ae the color combinations 
unique designs remind | 

one of the treasured volumes so | 
exquisitely illuminated by the || 
monks of long ago. The high || 
character of the bookmaker’s skill 
is very marked in this production. 


A most appropriate and desirable ry 
gift for the Cites season. \ an 
Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


GOLDEN HOUR SERIES. 


Christian Living. By F. B. Meyer. 

Daily Food for Christians. 

Drummond’s Addresses. 

Imitation of Christ. By 
Thomas A Kempis. 
Kept for the ter’s 

7 se. By Frances Rid- 
ley Havergal. 

Natural LawintheSpir- 
itual World. By Henry 

2 ye 

>. eavenward. 

“pe Elnabeth Prentiss. 

Wi Christ. By An- 
drew Murray. 

A remarkably beautiful series of books on devotion and 


religion. Books bound uniformly. Vellum, boxed. Square 
16mo. Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE COPLEY SERIES. 
Ceaeenes Carol. By Dick- 


Friendship. By Thoreau, ! 

Man Without 3 Country. 
By Hale. 

Rip. Van Winkle. By Ir 


ving. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 


yam. 

— By Whittier. 
is a unique series 

bound in heavy qa 

vellum, with titles stamped 

in gold. All of these old mas- 

terpieces are presented in a 

new and attractive form. 


Vellum, gilt top, boxed. Price, net, 40 cents per volume, 
postpaid. 




















SEE NEXT PAGE 








SMALL GIFT BOOKS AND BOOKLETS 








THE IVORY SERIES. 


This is a series of essays dealing with literature, nature, 
ethics, and religion. The authors are men of literary emi- 
nence and of discriminating taste in the matters concern- 
ing which they write. The booklets are artistically printed 
in two colors and bound in enibossed covers. Gilt top. 
Price, per volume, net, 25 cents, postpaid. 





Y 
Cartes W. McCormick. 


This isa sympathetic and valuable 
prayer study. Its theme is the ad- 
justment of the individual to God 
in prayer. It will make fora clear 
apprehension of the underlying 
prayer principles, and will be a very 
helpful devotional booklet, and 
shows with distinctness the place 
and power of prayer in the Chria- 
tian's life. 


By BisHop QUAYLE. 
A very dainty token for the multi- 
=, tude who love 
ai Bishop Quayle’s 
a writings. 


WituraM V. 
KELLEY. 


A dainty little 
brochure and an 
exquisite piece of 
writing. 





THE SMILE OF 
CHRIST-CHILD. 


(A Christmas Fancy.) 
By Artuur BENTON SANFORD. 


THE 


This sketch carries a vital moral. 
Each Advent season brings its bless- 
ings to the worthy. An inexpensive 
. — . gift for some 

—seeeeeg @6 shut-in trying to 
be patient, for 
some man envi- 
ous of the great, 
for some young 
man called to & 
face danger. F tae 





THE LURE OF 


BOOKS. 
By Lynn Harotp Hoven. 
An attractive booklet containing 

the meditations of a man of ripe and 

mellow culture, an eager lover of 


books, who delights to talk about 
them. 










































BETHLEHEM. By Franx B. Cowamu. 


Parchment finish covers, 

pit board sides. Loy in 

. Price, net, .00, 
paid. 





post 


THE SEA GALILEE. 


By Frank B. Cowart. 

A beautiful poem descriptive of the section of the 
Holy Land near the Sea of Galilee. Decorated in color 
by  F- Miller. An attractive booklet with envelope to 
match. An appropriate gift. 


Price, net, 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE DEVOTIONAL CLASSICS 








A NEW EPISTLE. 
Eprrep sy G. Hempert WESTLEY. 


WITHOUT SOUND OF HAMMER. 
By Epaar L. VINcENT. 


HEART RELIGION, As Described by 
John Wesley. 


ComPILep By James Monae. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: Exemplified in 
the Lives of Illustrious Christians. 


By James Mupce. 


THE INNER LIFE. 
Translated from the Journal of Henry 
Frederic Amiel. 


By Proressor Oscar Kvugns. 


A series of books that will lead to the stre 
of the devotional quality in religious life. All who strive 
to live a fully devel and well-balanced Christian life 
a much through the owning and reading of these 


Binding, dark red cloth. Gilt top. Title enaped 
in gold. Price per volume, 25 cents net, postpaid. 
of each (five in all), net, $1.00, postpaid. 
SEE NEXT PAGE 
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BIRTHDAY, YEAR BOOKS, AND POETRY 





THE POCKET SERIES. 


Little stories of character sketching, full of imagination 
and with a vein of refined and genial humor. Just right 
for a quiet afternoon or evening hour. All sandy to slip 
into any inside or outside pocket. Bound in cloth. 

Price, per volume, net, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Gold and Incense. A West 
Country Story. By Mark 
Guy Pearse. 

Wingtown Parson’s Linen 
Duster. By Isabella Pier- 
pont Hopkins. 

A Boy and the Christ. By 
Frank C. Haddock. 


The Lapidaries, and Aunt 
Deborah Hears ‘“The Mes- 
siah.’”’ By Mrs. Elizabeth 

————— lt 








THE HERO SERIES. 


A series of exquisite little booklets of high literary merit, 
with fine half-tone frontispieces, bound in exceedingly 
dainty but durable cloth bindings, stamped in white and 
gold, and beautifu!ly printed on fine paper. 16mo. Price, 
per volume, net, 25 cents: by mail, 30 cents. 


Abraham Lincoln. Frontispiece. By Samuel 
G. Smith. 

The Gentleman in Literature. Frontispiece. 
By Bishop William A. Quayle. 

A Hero—Jean Valjean. 
Frontispiece. By Bishop 
William A. Quayle. 

John Wesley; His Cour- 
age and Ambition. 
Frontispiece. By William 
Henry Meredith. 

King Cromwell. Frontis- 
piece. By Bishop William 
A. Quayle. 

Napoleon Frontispiece. By Ralph Waldo 

Emerson. 


A Nineteenth Century Crusader. Frontis- 
piece. By Charles Edward Locke, 

Three Heroes. Frontispiece. By Frank L. 
Vosper. 

The Typical American. [Frontispiece. By 
Charles Edward Locke. 

Waterloo. Frontispiece. By James F. Rusling. 


A HER 
JEAN VA\EAN 


wee © QUETLE 




















THE SPIRIT OF 
CHRISTMAS. 


By Henry van Dyke. 


“He has perhaps more perfectly 
expressed the true spirit of Christ- 
mas than any other writer of to- 
day.”—Bostron Heraxp. 


Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 





A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. By Stevenson. 

As a Man Thinketh. 
By Allen. 

Christmas Eve. By 
Browning. 

Culture. By Emerson. 

Friendship and Love. 
By Emerson. 

Greatest Thing in the 
World. Drummond. 

a Passes. By 

rowning 

Self - Reliance. By 
Emerson. 

Snow Image. By Whittier. 
A choice selection of titles, bound in model vellum, and 

tied with a leather thong. Gilt top, boxed. Price, net, 40 

cents per volume; postage, 5 cents extra. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT SERIES. 


Christmas Wish. By Dickens. 
Crossing the Bar. By Tenny- 


80n. 

An Evening Prayer. By Ste- 
venson. 

—— to Peace. By Van 


Friendship. By Thoreau. ) 
Happiness. By Maeterlinck. 

Immortality. By Van Dyke. 
Morning Prayer. By Steven- 4 


son, 

Noble Thoughts. By Hillis. 
Spirit of Christmas. By 

Brooks. 

A most attractive Little Series of the wisest sa: of 
the great philosophers of ancient and modern times. 
a. title gold stamped, with cover decoration in g 
and tied with silken cord, boxed. Price, net, 35 cents per 
volume; postage, 5 cents extra. 


SUNSHINE AND LOVE. 


By 
Katuarine G. Spear. 


A beautiful selection of prose 
and poetry for every day of the 
year. The selections are remark- 
able for their spiritual sweetness as 
well as for their literary beauty. 
Printed ou genuine Oxford India 
paper, and bound in Morocco ex- 
tra, with gold edges. Boxed. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 

Regular edition in limp leather. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 












































POEMS. 
By Joun T. McFar.anp. 
With Introduction by 
Bishop F. J. McConnell. 


A little volume of poems full 
of rich and delicate beauty. 
The life of the spirit pulses in 
every line, and the t's 
thought touches and illumes 
the deeps of life. A revelation 
of the sensitive, tender, and 
mystical nature of John T. 
McFarland. 

Binding, cloth, gold top. 
Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 





SEE NEXT PAGE 









BIRTHDAY, YEAR BOOKS AND POETRY 








LEAVES OF LIFE. For Daily Inspiration. 


By Maraaret Brirp STEINMETZ. 
A most unusual and attrac- 
f ae tive collection of facts, quota- 
NLEAVES OF LIFE © tions, Scripture verses and pray- 
POR DAILY INSPIRATION J ers, arranged for each day of 
: the year. Every page gives 
the dates of some important 
persons or events, brief poet- 
ical or prose quotations, an ap- 
propriate verse of Scripture, 
ending with a beautiful prayer 
that crystallizes the sentiment 
of the quotations. As a gift 
book it will be rarely pleasing 
and helpful. 

Boxed. Binding, cloth, 
old top. Price, net, $1.00. 
lexible leather, net, $1.50, 

postpaid. 
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Myra Goopwin PLANTz. 
Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 
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Bishop Wiiuiam A. 
QUAYLE. 

12mo. Boards. Cloth 

back, paper label. Gilt 

top. rice, net, $1.00, 

} postpaid. 

EVERY LIFE DE- | 
LIGHT 


ey 


Se afafe 


~ 








= {EVERY LIFE}: ” 
G32) A DELIGHT > & 


_ el ganes meer ports | 2 


By 
James Henry Ports. 


Dr. Potts’s latest book, Every 
Life a Delight, contains a 
greater variety of popular read- 
ing matter for young and old 
than any other volume we have 
ever issued. It will please 
every reader, and will of 
interest for years to come. It 
is full of inspiration, comfort, 


eA il al 














and profit. 
Tilustrated. Binding, cloth. ti 
Gold top. Price, net, $1.50, Y= 
postpaid. 








POEMS WITH POW- 
ER TO STRENGTH- 
POEMS EN THE SOUL. 





NOTHE) 
Se rus sou ES ComPILep 
SFeikalse By James Mupce 


“A very helpfu! compilation 
of religious poetry—we think 
we have never seen one more 
helpful. it =e ~~ cater. 
ry | tion, filling three hundred 
ot double-column pages. It is 
Psa Sse ® well classified and indexed. 
“a A=: 

Binding, cloth, gold top. 

Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 

One-half price, calf, net, 
| $4.00, postpaid. 



















































BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 


A new series, beautifully printed and bound with blank 
pages for daily notes. Photogravure 
rontispiece. Boxed. Imperial cloth 
binding. Price per volume, net, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


Shakespeare Birthday 
Book. 

Stevenson Birthday Book. 

Tennyson Birthday Book. 





BOOKS ON T).E WAR 
THE BALKANS. A Laboratory of History. 


By Wiiu1am M. SLoane. 
Seth Low Professor of History, Columbia University. 


“This book is invaluable 
to every one who wants to 
know what is going on in 
‘Wildest Europe.’ '’— Kan- 
sas City Star. 

“Here is surely quite 
enough to stir the imagina- 
tion even of the average 
reader who cares anything 
about that great stage upon 
which the world-drama is 
being enacted. It is a for- 
tun thing for the en- 
lightenment of the masses 

t fessor Sloane has 
undertaken this work. . . . 
Packed close with facts 
from beginning to end, 
there is yet not a dull page 
in it.”"—Chicago Post. 

Binding, cloth. Gold top. 
Untrimmed edges. Maps. 


Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 




















GOD’S PATHS TO PEACE. 


By Proressor Ernst RicHArD 


of Columbia University. 


This book shows in an intense 
and compelling fashion the world 
movement toward peace. It is a 
carefully prepared and cumula- 
tive argument of the evolutionary 
peace processes as seen in history 
and hfe. Nor is the author 
daunted or deterred by the pres- 
ent world war. Some of hi 
statements are made in the light 
of present conditions, and he 
maintains his ground strongly and 
cheerily. This is Professor Rich- 
ard’s last contribution to the 
cause in which he has been a 
conspicuous leader for many 
years. Soon after the publica- 
tion of his book he succumbed to 
an operation and entered the 
realm of eternal peace, the principles of which he was ear- 
nestly striving to make regnant in the earth. 


Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 








SEE NEXT PAGE 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOME 





WHILE THE WAR RAGES. 
By Henry A. Stimson. 


The reading of this little book 
will be a moral tonic. It will 
make for peace and stability when 
the world seems tottering to a 
fall. With keen insight, firm 
faith, and fine moral sense Dr. 
Stimson appraises some of the 
moral assets of the present war 
in Europe. It is his conviction— 
and he gives good ground for his 
thinking—that there are both 
ethical assets and moral gains in 
the conflict now raging. 


Binding, cloth, gold top. Price, 
net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOME 


MORNING PRAYERS FOR HOME 
WORSHIP. 


By Georce SKENE. 


This book is just what its title 
indicates—a book for family 
worship. The value of home 
ae is acknowledged by 

all Christians, but the ability to 
conduct such a service is fre- 
quently lacking. This volume 
contains a brief Scripture les- 
son, hymn, and prayer for each 
day in the year. prayers 
are simple, sincere, and de- 
votional. The daily use of 
these services will certainly 
assist in enriching and deve 
oping a higher spiritual life in 
the home. 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.50. Leather. Price, net, 
$2. fe. Leather, divinity circuit. Price, net, $3.50, post- 
paic 


The Prayer that Teaches to Pray. By 


Marcus Dops. An Exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


SOME LITTLE PRAYERS. 

By Lucy Riper MEYER. 
INTRODUCTION BY BisHop W. A. QuAYLE. 
The author expresses the deep things of her soul. The 
are full of inspiration and ew A ngs for the suffering > | 


Printed in antique style. Binding, cloth back and paper 
sides. Price, net, 35 cents; postage, 3 cents. 


THE BUSY MAN’S BIBLE. By H. P. Dup.ey. 


A compilation of the more interesting and vital parts of 
Bible truth, for convenient and ready reference, constitut- 
ing a time-saving companion book for busy men. 


Binding, cloth. Price, net, 25 cents, postpaid. 
The Same. Leather. Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


WEEK-DAY PRAYERS. By Curistian F. 
REISNER. 
This little volume is rich in spiritual 


qualities, and will guide the desires into 











new The late Bishop Warren 
says of it: “It is not written in set, 
stilted phraseol but in the loving lan- 


guage of a chil talking with his Father 
about all things that concern them both.” 
Printed on deckle-edged water-marked 
Binding, silk cloth, with gold 
Price, net, 35 cents, postpaid. 
Seas Ration, net, 75 cents, pustpaid. 














THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS. 


A popular Christmas gift. 
In this new edition there are 
over 500 pages, for the book in- 
cludes, besides The Pilgrim's 
Progress, a Life of John Bun- 
yan by himself. The large 
and clear type, 74 beautiful 
illustrations, and the decora- 
tive cloth cover with gilt top 
make altogether a very fine- { 
appearing book, 

Price, net, $1.00, postpa‘d. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Pilgrim Edition. A popular reprint of the standard 
“Puritan” Edition. Eight Copping illustrations, Size, 
12mo. Binding, cloth, decorated. 


Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 








THE ETERNAL 
BUILDING. 


By Greorce T. Lemmon. 


“It is most invigorating, 
inspiring, and helpful. It will 
mean real success in life for 
many of our youth to read. 
Without reservation I declare 
it the very best book of the kind 
I have ever read.”—Dr. J. 
Wiipvur CHapMan. 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, 75 
cents, postpaid. 


BLOSSOM BABIES. 


By M. Louise CHApwIcK. 


Now is the time to begin to 
teach the Life Lesson to little 
children. Soon the Seed Babies 
will be flying upon their plumes 
(thistles) through the air, catch- 
ing with their hooks upon the 
children’s clothing (beggar ticks), 
floating off across the waters 
(sedges), and shooting themselves 
into the air (balsams).' Blossom 
Babies will tell you all about it 
and how to teach the Life Story 
by means of the blossoms and 
their seed babies. 


Illustrated. Binding, cloth. 
Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 




















WHEEL-CHAIR 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By 
Joun Leonarp Coxe. 


The life of a man who has 
lived and suffered and tri- 
umphed. It is not morbidly 
sensitive. The whole book is 
sane and wholesome, and to 
those who suffer, and cannot 
understand, the book will be a 
refreshment and tonic. 


Binding, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


SEE NEXT PAGE 
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MARCHING MAN- 7" 
WARD 3G SR INM SETTER : 


A Study of the Boy. : 2 MARCHING MANWARD * 
B 








0-4 STUOP OF THE BOY 
PRANK ORMAN BECK y : 





Y 
FranK OrMAN BECK. 

The author has not spent his 
time talking about work for boys, 
but rather he has constantly lived 
and worked with boys. In this 
book the principles are unfolded 
and successful methods of interest 
for — the boy are outlined 
and d coer bed. It will unques- 
tionably meet the needs of many 
who are studying ways and 
means for developing boy nature. 

Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


RELIGIOUS 


A MAN’S RELIGION. By Bissor Wmu1amM 
F. McDowEtL. 


This book speaks out man- 
fashion from the heart of a man 
and treats of such themes as A 
Religious Man in Modern Society, 
A Modern Man's Bible, A Man's 
Religious Experience,and J A Man's 
Activities. The style is crisp, 
clear, and challenging. For 
personal reading, or for class 
study in Brotherhood or adult 
Bible classes, there is nothing 
comparable to this. 


Binding, cloth, gilt top. Price, 
net, 50 — leather, net, $1.00, 
post 
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THE MOST BEA 

BOOK EVER WRITTEN. 
By Doxemus A. Hayes. 


Dr. Hayes treats of the author 
and the . mA Luke's 
Gospel. © particular doctrinal 
questions are raised, but the 
personality of Luke is portrayed 
and the Gospel content set forth 
in a charming manner. The 
reading of this book will bring 
Luke and his Gospel into the 
realm of reality. 


Binding, cloth, gilt top. Price, 
net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


OUR SPIRITUAL SKIES. 
By Caries Coxe. Woops. 


A series of spiritual medita- 
tions and interpretations in 
every way interesting, sugges- 
tive, and helpful. Some of the 
subjects treated are: Fai of 

stiny,” “Fear and Failure, 
“A Study of Sorrow,” God's 
Siftings,”’ etc., the general style 
being similar to George Mathe- 
— Moments on Mount. 
As suggestive or germinal 
ay in which to find seed 
thought for sermonic treatment 
or soptes y+ pra: meeting use, 
this will 2 highly valuable 
book. It is aes an admirable 
manual for the spiritual culture 
of layman minister. 
Binding, cloth, gold top. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES. By Wi1114m W. Gots. 
President College of the Pacific. 

Young men and women, qpemaly. should have the 
deeper asi Yo of life continually set before them. This 
volume of excellent essays places stress upon the deeper 
and abiding aspects of life. ands of young 





























Put_into the 


Peeples it will aid materially in creating and strengthening 
inding, cloth. Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 








THE PLACE OF PRAYER 


By James M. CampsBeE tt. 

A reverent, luminous, and win- 
some treatment of a highly im- 
portant subject. Rich in sugges- 
tive ond original Supretions, and 
unusual in pow g = bok, simplicity, sin- 
cerity, The ae 
ment is mans comprehensive, and 
the interpretations exceptionally 
fine. The high value and the 
supreme importance of prayer are 
indelibly stamped on every page. 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, 
$1.00, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S SECRET OF A 
HAPPY LIFE. 





By Hannan Waray Sirs. 


The , plandasd Edition. 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents, 
post yal 
. to commend this work would seem almost superfluous, 


and yet to young Christians who may not know it, we can- 
not refrain from saying, Buy this book and keep it with 


your Bible for constant study, until you have thoroughly 
mastered, in 
tells.’ 


“oa our Own experience, the ‘secret’ of which it 
—The 


THE WAY OF A MAN. 
By Cuar.Les Bayarp 
Mitcue.i, D.D., LL.D. 


These twelve splendid ad- 
dresses on the stature of a man 
would be a valuable addition to 
every library. Doctor Mitchell 
first delivered them from his own 
pulpit, Saint James Methodist 

piscopal Church, Chicago. 
They are apt and scholarly, and 
a real contribution to Christian 
literature. 


Binding, cloth. Price, net, 
$1.00, postpaid. 











if REVELATION |} 
| AND ITS RECORD: 
wauaMweourn 


President Goucher College. 
This bookis really worth while. 
Back of his pen must have been 
another fountain of deep read- 
ing, mixed with mature re- 
flection and permeated with 
unmistakable conviction. Par- 
ticularly rich is the discussion 
in Biblical allusion. Every 
chapter throbs with a heart— 
the heart of the author illumi- 
nated by human learning and 
consecrated by the Spirit of 
God. From the first sentence . 
you feel that here is a scholar *. “believes thit $ who 
is not asha of the Gospel of Christ; who does not 
apologize for his acceptance of the great facts of revela- 
tion.—-Tus Examiner (N. Y.) Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


A BOY’S eee. 
Y 


Bispop Epwin H. Huaues. 
A careful analysis of the charac- 
teristics of a true boy; a clear 
setting forth of the evangelistic 
opportunity of the home, with stro 
emphasis .-y~ and a caref 
cm of a ate, = 
sponsi ty, a pri ge 0 
astor and the teacher. Frank, 
Puman, practical, and inspirational 
in style. A valuab k for 
everyone interested in boys, and 
for the boy himself. 
Binding, cloth. Price, net, 50 
postpaid. 


cents, 
SEE NEXT PAGE 





























HISTORY, TRAVEL, AND MISSIONS 





To see distant places and people different from ourselves is surely 
educational. Happy is he who can command time and means to refresh and 
proaden his life by travel and observation. To only a few, however, does 


the privilege come. 
fields brought to his door. 
description, and travel. 


But if one cannot go far afield he can have the far 
This is the special mission of books of history, 
The books in this list have the charm of reality. 





ISLAMIC AFRICA. By R. Burton 


SHEPPARD. 





A study of the underlying 
principles of Islam. A cogent 
analysis of the ethical, social, 
moral, and spiritual strength of 
Mohammedanism and its in- 
tense zeal are clearly revealed, 
and the author insists that 
Christianity has no time to 
lose if it expects to conquer in 
the sure-coming contest. Illus- 
trated from photographs by the 
author. 


Illustrated. Binding, cloth. Price, net, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 
IN HIS FOOTSTEPS. 

By Wiiuam E. McLennan. 

A record of travel to and in the land of Christ, with an 
attempt to mark the "s journeying in chronologi 
order from His birth to His ascension. An entire re- 
writing of the old edition which had a large sale for fifteen 
years. The book is ut double its former size. Com- 
plete appendix and index covering lists of the best pic- 
tures available for teaching, and all so that every 
incident in the life of Christ can be readily referred to. 
Wipe ty Usep ror Suprtementat Lessons. 

Tilustrations and maps. Binding, cloth. 
cents; postage, 10 cents. 


STRANGE SIBERIA ALONG THE TRANS- 
SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 
A eee * from the Great Wall of China to the 


Sky-Scrapers of Manhattan. 
By Marcvs L. Tarr 


An interesting travelogue, 
brimming with information on 


Price, net, 75 





China across Siberia to the sky- 
scrapers of Manhattan. Strange 
Siberia omes strange 
under the graphic descriptions 
of this little book. 


Illustrated. Binding, flexible 
-- Price, net, $1.00, post- 


MEN AND THINGS I SAW IN CIVIL 
WAR DAYS. 
(New Edition.) By James F. Rustic. 


General Saiteg> story is of lively interest. It gives 
record of men and things exactly _as seen by Sone 
to 


he oh 


Thirteen illustrations. Badng, Oty Prive, 
BS ae : ork tp 


ORK 


A SYRIAN PILGRIMAGE. By J. B. Ascuam. 


A series of Palestinian travel 
sketches. Dr. Ascham is a ca- 
a and — traveler. 

“voices the 
impressions bottich that won- 
derful land of mountain and 
desert, valley and table-land, 
ruins and precious memories 
has queue " These sketches 
give a new and vivid view of 





not but inhale the fragrance, 
and are refreshed and strength- 
ened thereby. 


Seventeen illustrations. 
postpaid. 














Binding. cloth. 


JOHN WESLEY 
THE METHODIST. 


A plain account of his 
life ofa work. By a Meth- 
odist preacher. 

Illustrated. 8vo. Gilt top 
Price, 75 cents; postage, 10 
cents. 


The true John Wesley. 


OOK Aaa. 
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WESLEY AND WOOL- 
MAN. 


ana 


hewn 


By Josera F. Newron. 


An interpretation of the spirit, 
life, and work of Wesley and Woolman. The author show- 
the similarity of their spirit and purpose, and demons 
strates the fact that they are classical men because their 
message is not = an age, but for all time. The marvel- 
ous modernity of these eighteenth-century saints is a 
choice revelation of this fine piece of literary work. 
, Cloth. Price, net, 25 cents, post 


TREMPEALEAU 
MOUNTAIN. 


By Grorce Henry 


WILLeTT. 

In this book we have a series 
of sketches dealing with Meth- 
odist village life in Trempea- 
leau Valley, Wisconsin. The 
sketches and stories are out of 
the ordinary and the author 
evidences more than usual skill 
in the handling of his material. 
An interesting book. 

Binding, cloth, gold top. 
F rice, net, $1.00, postpaid. 

SEE NEXT PAGE 

















HISTORY, TRAVEL, AND MISSONS 





CHINESE WOMANHOOD. 
By Lucinpa Peart Boages. 

The object of this little book is to help the women 
of the East and the women of the West to feel the 
common bond of womanhood in the hope that there 
will be a more tual understanding and more good 
fellowship. Having an ethical rather than a scien- 
tific purpose in mind, free use has been made of the 
selective principle, so ‘that the result is an impression- 
— rather than a photographic plstae of the women of 

ina. 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


IN PORTS AFAR. 
By Epwin A. Scue tt. 


This book consists of obser- 
vations and reflections of a 
man who travels with wide- 
open eyes, and with mind alert 
and retentive. His style is 
vivid, rapid, sketchy—his book 
@ lifelike and speaking record. 


Illustrated. Binding, cloth. 
Price, net, $1.35, postpaid. 

















FANNY CROSBY'S 
STORY OF NINETY- 
FOUR YEARS. 


Y 
8S. TrREVENA JACKSON. 


The author knew “Aunt 
Fanny” intimately for more 
than twenty years, and it was 
during her numerous visits to 
his home that she dictated the 
wn 7 here brought together. 
A book filled with memories, 

impr jons, and r 
never before related. 


Tilustrated._ Gam. 
$1.00, pos 





Price, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
THE CHRISTIAN. 


By Witu14m J. Jonnson. 
This is a careful and pains- 
taking study of the develop- 
ment of Mr. Lincoln's reli- 
gious life. The study is carried 
through on chronological lines, 
and is thoroughly well done. 
The book is a treasure house 
of valuable information for all 
Lincoln students, and all 
lovers of his character. 
Binding, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 





T. Harotp GrimsHAw. 


m Bape of this manu- 

nt some time in 

the "Shetlan Islands, and here 

gives a very interesting first- 

hand account of the falands 

= | their people. Both the 

descriptive matter and charac- 

ter sketches are out of the 

ordinary, and altogether form 
@ very attractive book. 


Binding, cloth. Price, net, 
75 cents, postpaid. 


GETTYSBURG. By Hon. J. Franx Hanty. 

In this little book Mr. H portrays of the 
horrors of war by giving a vivid iption of the terrific 
encounter at Gettysburg. At the clove of the book is Lin- 


coln’s immortal Gettysburg Address and a photograph of 
Lincoln. 


Illustrated. Binding, boards. Price, net, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


VICKSBURG. By the Same Author. 
Address made at the ear amaae of the Indiana Monu- 
ments at Vicksburg, M 
Illustrated. Binding, boards. Price, net, 35 cents, 
postpaid, 


ANDERSONVILLE. By the Same Author. 
Speech of Dedication of Monument erected at Anderson- 

ville, Ga., by the State of Indiana, in memory of the 702 

Indiana soldiers who died in Andersonville Prison, 1864-5. 
Illustrated. Binding, boards. Price, net, 35 cents, 


postpaid. 
HEROINES OF HISTORY. 
By Bisnop Frank M. Bristou. 

A book of special significance and deep interest in this 
Feminist Day. Writing of the Heroines of the Bible, of 
mythology, and ‘of espeare, the author throws into 
clear relief the place and work of woman in classical, 
biblical, and Elisebethan times. The style is captivating, 
and in ‘addition to a discussion of individual characters 
there is a fine interpretation of the principles and con- 
ditions prevailing in these different periods. 

Binding, cloth. Priee, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


INDIA, MALAYSIA, AND THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


By W. F. OvpHam. 


A book of unusual interest, 
filled with illuminating facts 
and incidents concerning the 
missionary ages in general and 
the special fie under con- 
sideration in ~~ BE, These 
studies are not the findi of a 
theorist. Secretary O 
speaks out of a lifetime of ex- 
perience and practice—there- 
fore he ous with authority 

He knows the 

"his cause, and is 

content that facts and results 
shall speak for themselves. 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


‘THE GERMAN AND SWISS SETTLE- 
MENTS IN COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA. 

Prof Kuh oe sed beet Koune. 

essor ns is fit th b cestry and trainin 

write the story of the Penn itente Dutch. In " t 
has been well said that ‘The whole sto: is transfused with 
the spirit of a fascinating romance.” e is an interpreter 
of life and its deeper meaning. For this reason his story 
A movements and the doings of his forebears is a 
vi 

Binding, “loth. Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


. (2 Vols.) 





Ne INDIA & 
MALAYSIA 


APRACTICN sTUDY 
MISSIONS 


Rosert W. — 


re a — nq # yf 
in paaeee a in I in 
a sixth’ edition, revised, largely 
sporiiien, and richly ihtustrat- 


- original edition had 
it 800 pages in the two vol- 


umes; it now contains over 1,200. 
pL. first issue was received with 
praise by the 
a scholars in its field in 
ang and America, and ap- 
in bibliographical _lists 
as the standard book 
its field. 
Price, 2 vols., net, $10.00; 
carriage extra. 
SEE NEXT PAGE 








CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE 


Criticism is the first step in construction. Before we can build up it 
is often necessary to teardown. Many ‘‘isms’’ are clamoring for attention. 
Many claimants are deceiving the very elect. To understand the weak- 
ness of @ false faith is the first step in pointing the way to the true. Our 
age is prolific in substitutes for the ‘faith once delivered to the saints.”’ 
It behooves us to know the certainty of the things we believe and the un- 
certainty of much that we are asked to believe. 








THE FOUR IN CRETE. MARTIN RUTER. 
By iocLae By Ernest ASHToNn SMITH. 
DE a Ft In this little monograph one of the 
Gertrupe H. Beas. AG i: strong personalities of early Methodism 


‘,.. —— and attractive descrip- rr ." Se is sketched in a realistic, picturesque, 

tion of the somewhat recent dis- fame and lifelike fashion. Professor Smith 

coveries in Crete. The Scholar, : ; : r . 

the Sage, the Western Woman, cfr. tries} writes with a facile pen and sympa- 

and the Coffee Angel have many . oes thetic spirit, and this much-needed piece 

interesting experiences, all related } Cae of work will be a valuable addition to 

in an impersonal fashion. The i = Tae he Mak f Methodism Seri 

style is easy and colloquial, built ; gt the - ers Of Methodism Series. 

with a solid foundation of real Nv “ee Price, net, 25 cents; postage, 5 cents 

knowledge, and illuminating side : 4 extra 

lights on Cretan manners and 

customs. Profusely illustrated by ENCES 

original photos. p 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. By Wiru1aM 


FLetcHer Kina. 





A most interesting record —& 
BIOGRAPHY of the long, varied, and use- 7 
ful career of a highly dis- 
ene me Rx ven esteemed, < 
and much beloved educator. - 
JOHN MORGAN A sketch in which we see 
WALDEN. the early pioneer days in the 
middle West come into touch 
Y with the principles and events 
BisHop Davip H. Moore. = culminating in the Civil War, f— 
and are at the heart of some f 
A brief and graphic account of our educational problems 
of ~ life 4 ae of Bishop and triumphs. 

n. etch is a labor Pri i aid. 
of love, and the delineation is Price, net, $2.58, postp 
rapid, lifelike, and picturesque. 
Every friend of the beloved S 
Bishop and every student of = eae | By 
Methodism and of Methodist Hh 53 | Y 
institutions will be glad for this ¥ Tm J D GILLILAN 

rmanent record of one who “s =sees aa a 
or more than half a century 8 = A 

was at the heart of the life and : 2 r : . : 

work of the Church. broad outline, admirably depict- 

Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. Ee “4 ing the pioneer conditions in the 

¥ great Northwest. There are sto- 


‘ ries of Indians, of Mormons, of 
THE STONE OF HELP: Autobiography of Methodists—an interesting com- 


A. B. Leonard. ue bination. The book is enriched 
ms 4} with some choice photographs. 











collection of sketches in 





By A. B. Lzonarp. 





—_ Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


cay. eee | CALANDCONSTRUCTIVE 
=F ‘Foreign = | A FOURFOLD TEST = 
vis- 4 J SN = . 
len missions ores : OF uae psu pee 
cial of the Church, and in these f By Henry C. SHEe.pon. i ar 
pages we have graphic descrip- s 
tions, illuminating sketches, com- 
prehensive summaries, and a 
prophetic outlook such as could 
only be given by one thoroughly 
familiar with the situation in the 
large. It will fill an important 
place in the fistory and develop- 
ment of our great — = 
sionary movement, an oO b Set at 
; ¥ criticism of documents, by 
in every Methodist home. — reason, and by practical results. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. Binding, cloth. Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 
SEE NEXT PAGE 


A thrillingly interesting account 
of the personal and official life of ; 
Adna B. Leonard, who for twenty- BAS CRITI 
four years was the Corres 3 ) 


Mormonism is not a dead 
issue. While conforming in 
some ways to the spirit of the 
age, the real danger of the 
system still persists. This lit- 
tle study meets the needs of 
the hour. It is a keen, crit- 
ical, dispassionate review of 
Mormonism, tested by history, 

















CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF: 
Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. 


By Francis L. StrricKLanpb. 


The purpose in writing 
this volume is stated by 
the author in the following 
words: “We shall consider 
fundamental truths in the 
philosophical spirit, but from 
the standpoint of religious 
values. An interpretation 
of the religious 'ife demands 
that po and set forth 
some lequate grounds for Whe ye baka ty 2 ‘ 
religious certainty. To do Mian cumlmatiany cents, postpaid. 


this is one of the great pur- SOCIALISM—Its Strength, 


ne of these studies.” 
rhile dealing with abstruse Problems and ture. 
By Atrrep RayMonD JoHNs. 


themes his method is con- 
ame a — ones, 
and critical only for the pur- Dr. Johns’s handling of the whole subject is sensible, san 
pose of construction. and fair. He defines Socialism, and shows wherein its 
ice, net, $1.50, post- strength and attractiveness lie, and gives a very clear and 
Q strong analysis of the essential weakness of the present 
socialistic propaganda, 
Binding, cloth. Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE GIFT OF 
CHRIST AND THE 
— DRAMAS OF DOUBT. = Rae SRE 7 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
SO-CALLED. 


By 
Henry C. SuEetpon. 





A critical estimate and appraisal 
of this modern cult. A keen analy- 
sis of the competency and claims of 
Mrs. Eddy. 


Binding, cloth. Price, net, 50 


FOUNDATIONS OF |= 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF Fs 





Weakness, 








pai 











By Studies in the Problem of Evil. CHRIST 
Pror. D. A. Hayes. By 
This is a careful study of the Raps T. FLEWELLING. 
inception, history, and value of The author discusses the causes 
the Gift of Tongues, and includes and the epochs of despair, gives 
a careful examination and evalu- graphic portrayal of the attitude 
ation of all Scripture instances, of the great dramatists—A’schy- 
and teaching concerning the gift; lus, Job, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
likewise a study of the manifes- and Ibsen—toward the problem 
tation and value of the gift in later under discussion, and concludes 
church history his studies with a chapter dealing 
Binding, cloth with Christ’s solution of the 


world-old enigma. 
50 cents, postpaid. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, DOCTRINAL 


The interest in things biblical, doctrinal, and theological is perennial. 
The Bible is still the best seller, and next to it are the books that deal with 
biblical themes. And the reason is not far to seek. The Bible is the book 
of life. It deals with things elemental and fundamental. In their measure 
the following books deal with the same things. The man who would know 
the things that are being thought and said in regard to the vitalities and 
the eternalities cannot afford to be ignorant of the contents of these books. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW AGE. THE BEACON LIGHTS OF PROPHECY. 


By GeorceE P. Mars. 


1 The central thought of 
“the entire discussion is the 


.Y ORAMAS OF poust fF 
== 


Price, net, 























By Autsert C. Knupson. 





‘ai World Kingdom of Jesus 
iy Christ. The volume is an 
‘44 interpretation of the mod- 
HW ern move in the social,indus- 
H trial, and religious realms. 


While the author reveals 
and estimates the difi‘culties 


H and the dangers confronting 


Christianity in this new aze, 
he nevertheless foresees the 
sure triumph of the Christ 
and indicates some ways by 
which that triumph may 


be the more quickly se- 
aC . 


Binding, cloth, gold top. 
Price, net; $1.50, postpaid. 


In the Introduction of this 
work the author discusses the 
history and nature of prophecy. 
This is i 


univers 
Hosea, Isaiah, 
Deutero-Isaiah. 
sion of the nature of prophecy 
he makes an original contribu- 
tion to the literature of his 
subject. Hisdelineation of the 
personality of the +~ is 
clear-cut and lifelike, and his 
portrayal of the central message 
is bold andj convincing. 
Binding, cloth, gold top, 
Price; net, $1.25, postpaid, 








SEE NEXT PAGE 
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STUDIES IN RECENT ADVENTISM. 
: By Henry C. SHELDON. 


s An especially timely review and 
4 analysis of the assumptions, claims, 
4 and teachings of Adventism. The name 

of the author guarantees the charac- 
ter of the book—its lucidity, its 
scholarly style, its weight of author- 
ity. It will be an invaluable antidote 
to the materialism, Russellism, and 
premillennialism of to-day, and a 
strong weapon for students and pas- 
2+ tors who must meet and answer this 
$ false teaching. 
Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


RELIGION AND THE MIND. 
By Georce Ricumonp GROSE. 


“What is the relation of culture 
and religion? What has educa- 
tion of mind to do with 
Christian character? Is there 
vital connection between intellec- 
tual efficiency and spiritual ex-* 
perience? Is there a religion of 
the mind as well as a religion of 
the heart? These are the ques- 
tions asked and answered by 
President Grose in this volume. 
The author’s spirit is irenic, his 
treatment sane and scholarly, and 
his literary style at once clear, 
direct, and attractive. 


Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


THE FACTS OF LIFE IN RELATION TO 
FAITH 


By P. Carnecre. Smmpson. 


A vital modern book, for the man who looks to his own 
experience as the source from which he draws his spiritual 
faith. Dr. Simpson takes the facts of life and uses them 
as data from which he may build up his argument for 
a brave optimism concerning the benevolence of God. 
He is doing for this twentieth century what Matthew 
Arnold did for the nineteenth—sifting out in religion 
the essentials from the shams. In the face of many 
difficulties, he has achieved a distinct triumph. 


Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


DESERT, PINNACLE, 
AND MOUNTAIN. 


By 

Greorce CLARKE Peck. 

The threefold temptation of our 
Lord analyzed, explained, illus- 
trated and applied in a manner 
that touches every life. The style 
immediately rivets the attentionand 
holds it. 

Binding, cloth, gold top. 
net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Price, 





THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST PULPIT. 
CompiILep sy Pavt Litt.e. 


In these utterances from the pulpit of the Northwest 
we have the breadth and breeziness, the virility and vital- 
ity that are characteristic of the region. Sound in doc- 
trine, broad in outlook, and with a practical application 
that augurs well for the future of this growing section of 
our country. A k full of information, rich in inspira- 
tion and sure to provoke unto good works. 


Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE MANIFOLD MESSAGE OF THE 


GOSPEL. 


EDITED BY 


Cuartes M. Srvart, 
President of Garrett Biblical 
Institute. 


A series of popular studies on 
the Books of the New Testament, 
by well-known Pastors and Pro- 
fessors. The purpose is to give 
in brief and untechnical language 
the setting and the circumstances 
of the writing, with suitable sketch 
of the author, and proper outline 
of each book. 

Binding, cloth. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


DIVINE INSPIRATION. 
A Book of Sane and Confident Optimism. 
By Grorce Preston Marns. 


A greatly needed task is undertaken and well done by 
Dr. Mains in his scholarly discussion on the work of the 
Holy Spirit throughout 
the centuries but as more 
particularly evidenced in 
the Holy Scriptures. The 
Bible is the record par ez- 
- cellence of the high moun- 
tain peaks of religious 
experience. 
tr. Mains takes note of 
the significant conclusions 
of Comparative Religion 
and of the noteworthy 
contributions of the eth- 
nic faiths and of the 
ethnic Scriptures. His 
survey is most encourag- 
ing. He clearly indicates 
that Christianity is the 
fulfillment of the pious 
longings of all ages. It 
must therefore stand ac- 
knowledged as the final 
and most gracious word 
of the living God to the 
- human race. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE OLD FAITH CN : 

THE NEW DAY. iff 1 THE OLD FAITH Etat 

By Nuit = IN THE NEW DAY fg 

ay ; 

J. M. M. Gray. 4 

An unusual treatment of a vital [7 ESE 

subject, showing the true plan and [: 

work of the Church in the mod- feqp“ 

ern day. The critic of the Church }'*4 

is fearlessly met and put on the Po 

defensive. The book is a dis-/*- 

tinctly constructive contribution. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


Price, net, 








* « DIVINE « « 
INSPIRATION 


By GEORGE PRESTON MAINS 
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‘These © 20 mmc of contain in religious 




















12mo. 





By Carvin Weiss Laurer. 


A volume that will surely exalt 
the Christ of history and of ex- 
perience. The author has the gift 
of original and charming expres- 
sion and the freshness and vi- 
vacity in his way of stating truth 
make the book unusually attrac- 
tive and interesting. It is thor- 
oughly loyal to the deity of Christ 
and the fact of the atonement. 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, 
$1.00, postpaid. 

SEE NEXT PAGE 
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A WORKING FAITH. 
By Harris FRANKLIN RALL. 


Dr. Rall’s purpose is to re- 
state and interpret the faith 
of the fathers to the sons who 
live in a new age and under 
strikingly different conditions. 

e says: “History and natural 
science have given us a new 
world. Can we hold the old 
faith in the new world? That 
question these pages seek to 
answer. ... They seek to set 
forth that faith in the speech 
of to-day; and to set it forth 
as a working faith, that will 
meet the needs of real life and 
grow stronger through its expe- 
riences.” 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, 
$1.00, postpaid. 


THE QUEST FOR WONDER, AND OTHER 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES. 


By x 
Lynn Harotp Hoven [THE Quest 


A volume robust and gripping =] WONDER- 
in style, with a challenge in Ry eee 
thought that catches and holds & a 
the attention. We have here in -: XO 
large measure the intensity of & 
spirit, the virility and vividness 
of epigram: and expression so char- 
acteristic of this author. 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, 
$1.00, postpaid. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOODS. 
By Bisuop Frepericx D. Leers. 


_This Story of the Brotherhoods and Guilds as told by 
Bishop Leete is as interesting as it is important. All fa- 
mous societies are mentioned, also religious orders. 


Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE SOUL OF A CHILD. 
By Raymonp H. Huse. 


Here we have an interpreta- 
tion of a child’s growth in soul. 
In a goodly measure it is auto- 
biographic. His chapters are 
brief, his captions attractive, 
and his treatment thoroughly 
original and unusual. His liter- 
ary style is graceful, easy, and 
clear. He will hold the reader's 
attention. 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, 
75 cents, postpaid. 























THE OUTLOOK FOR RELIGION. 


By Georce Ricumonp Grose, 
President of De Pauw University. 


The author's vi int is thoroughly orthodox. While 
holding trongly to the evangelical fundamentals, he none 
the less recognizes the findings of modern scholarship, and 


strongly insists that religious experience shall be interpreted 
in harmony therewith. A timely volume especially help- 
ful to young men woinen. ‘ 

Uncut edges. Binding, cloth, gilt top. Price, net, 75 
cents, postpaid. 


THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 
By Proressor D, A. Hayes. 


This book is written for the benefit of those who cannot 
take the time to master the voluminous literature in this 
field, but who would like to have some notion as to what 
it isallabout. The intelligent layman and the busy pastor 


may find some of their questions answered in these pages, 
feos ; —Foreworp. 
Binding, paper boards. Price, net, 35 cents, Postpaid, 


THE KING’S 
STANDARD. 


By JoNATHAN DuUNGAN. 


E KING'S! = 
TANDARD >= 


The purpose of the author is to 
define, illuminate, and emphasize 
the doctrine of entire sanctifica- 
tion. This he has done in a spirit 
truly scriptural and Christian. 
The discussion is reverent, clear, 
and helpful, and is a valuable 
study of a vital subject. 

Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


THE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS AND IDEALS 
OF THE BIBLE. o 
Y 


Tueopore G. Soares, 


In this book we have a 
study of the elements of He- 
brew life in their develop- 
ment from the beginnings to 
the time of Christ, and of 
the social teachings of the 

rophets, the sages, and of 

esus. Perhaps nothing is 
more important than a care 
ful, sympathetic, and scien- 
tific study of the Social In- 
stitutions and Idealsof Bible 
times. Especially is this so 
at a time when so much at- 
tention is being given to the 
criticism and reconstruction 
of the present social order. 


Price, net, $1.50, post- 
paid. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
By Ismar J. Perirz. 


This work will cover the g=== 
history of the Heb 
from t inning: 
Christian era, wit 
view to its preparation for 
Christianity. It will empha- 
size not mere events, but per- 
sonalities, ideas, and institu- 
tions; and it will trace their 
origin and development to the 
historical background, as il- 
lustrated by the most recent 
study of the biblical material 
and the discoveries in Bible 
lands. bee pape be entire 
treatment of the ject is the 
conviction that “God, having 
of old time spoken unto the f 
fathers in the prophets by di- Me 
vers portions and divers man- { 
ners, hath at the end of the a ——— 
days spoken to us in a Son,” which means that the Old 
Testament history is a divine revelation preparatory to and 
eventuating in the person and teachings of Jesus Christ, 
the prophet of Nazareth. 

Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
By F. W. Farrar. 
Without notes. S8vo. 50 cents net; postage, 12 cents. 
Revised edition, with all the notes. Svo. $1.13 net; post- 


age, 15 cents. 
SEE NEXT PAGE 
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PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES. 
ree By D. A. Hayes. 


f A vivid portrayal of the 
Pauline Era. The towering 
figure of Paul the Apostle to 
H the Gentiles dominates the 
# scene, and the spiritual pow- 
jer of the Apostles and early 
# Christians is written on every 
page. To the minister or 
layman who reads this vol- 
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Oy . ume the New Testament era 
Fes =| can never again be academic 
EB -# or vague. It must ever re- 
= main intensely human, real, 


“~2f) and concrete. 
= Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


CARDINAL TRUTHS OF THE GOSPEL. 
By Samvet F. HALFyarp. 

An eminently sane and reasonable discussion of such 
topies as “The Meaning of the Cross,” “Sin—Its Origin, 
Nature and Penalty,” “The Birth from Above,” etc. 
While in perfect harmony with the evangelical standpoint, 
the author recognizes the changed emphasis in the modern 
day and gives reverent and constructive scholarship its 
rightful place. The style is logical, clear, and convincing. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 
THE LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 


By CunnincHaM GEIKIE. 
12mo. Small type edition, $1.00 net; postage, 17 cents. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE 
MESSIAH 


By ALFrep EpERSHEM. 
Two volumes. 8vo. $1.50 net; postage, 50 cents. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. 


By various writers. Complete in one volume. Edited 
by i R. Dummelow. $2.50 net; postage, 32 cents. 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


to the Old and New Testament, or a Dictionary and Alpha- 
betical Index to the Bible and Apemggens with a Complete 
Concordance and Table of Proper Names, with their sig- 
nifieation, and a Compendium of the Holy Scriptures, etc. 
By William Yo . Royal 8vo. $1.13 net; postage, 
22 cents. New edition, large 8vo. 75 cents net; postage, 
22 cents. 


THE EXEAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF 
THE BIBLE 


By James Srrona. 

4to. Buckram, red edges, $3.00 net; half Russia, cloth 
sides, $5.00 net; half Turkey morocco, $7.00 net; postage, 
96 cents additional. 

Tracing every word of the text of the common English 
version of the canonical books, and every occurrence of 
each word in regular order; together with a Comparative 
Concordance of the Authorized and Revised Versions, in- 
cluding the American variations, also brief dictionaries of 
the Hebrew and Greek words of the original, with refer- 
ences to the English words. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

With and illustrations. Complete in one volume. 
Edited by James Hastings. Svo. $5.00, postpaid. 

It is the treasury of scriptural biography, archwology, 
ethnology, and natural history. 


THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH. 
By Rev. Davin Srrs, M.A., D.D. 
8vo. Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
By Witu1aM Sirs. 


Teachers’ edition, comprising ‘ts Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, Natural History, and Literature, with the 
Latest Researches and References to the Revised Version 
of the New Testament. Edited by F. N. and M. A. 
Peloubet. $1.50 net; postage, 20 cents. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: 
A New Translation. 


By Proressor James Morrart, D.D., Lrrr.D. 


“So far as the knowledge of the New Testament in its 
original form is a necessary condition for its translation to 
a modern language, no aos scholar could be better 
equip) to undertake the of a version into English 
than Professor Moffatt.’’— Homiletic Review. 

“This is a translation to be reckoned with. It is of un- 
doubted worth and deserves to be studied with great care 
by the preacher who desires new light and truth break 
forth out of the sacred page.”"—Methodist Review. 

Cloth. Octavo. Net, $1.50. Full limp leather. Solid 
gold edges, silk marker. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN LIFE AND 
LITERATURE. 


A companion volume to ‘“‘The Old Testa- 
ment in Life and Literature.”’ 


By Jane T. Sropparrt. 


With unusual literary insight and a surpassing knowledge 
of history, theology, poetry, and biography this writer 
throws light on the sacred page and enables us to see how 
thorough was the pervasive influence of the Christian 
writings in illuminating and molding the life of the Chris- 
tian centuries. It is a remarkable commentary on the 
practical effects of Christian preaching in the world. 


Octavo. Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN LIFE AND 
LITERATURE. 


By Jane T. Sropparrt. 


This is a very skillful anthology. The author’s extensive 
reading in biography, history, and fiction is shown in these 
pages to great advantage. The preacher will here find 
material for illustrations that are original, fresh, and strik- 
ing, while the layman will also learn how the Old Testa- 
ment has exerci an inalienable influence in the 
of the world’s history. 


8vo. Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


THE MODERN SPEECH 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Ricuarp Francis WEYMOUTH. 

The translator of “The New Testament in Modern 
Speech” has avoided the extremities facing the man who 
assays the at venture of translation. He keeps his own 
and the er’s dignity and the dignity of the work. Pub- 
lished in the following editions: 

Pocket edition without notes: Cloth edition, price 65 
cents net. India r with gilt top, price 85 cents net; 
postage, 6 cents. dia paper, ‘eather, price $1.25 net. 

Regular edition with notes: Cloth boards, gilt top, 
= $1.00 net. Cloth boards, indexed, price $1.50 net. 

loth boards, India paper, price, $1.50 net. Leather, 

rice $1.75 net. Leather, India paper, price $2.00 net. 
ther, indexed, price $2.00 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


NEW MINTED GOLD. By EpacarL. Moon. 


An arrangement of the Book of Proverbs under subjects. 
The various important counsels are emphasized not only 
by the reprinting of the Text itself, but by some short, 
pithy comment from the = of the author, or some men 
or eee of note in the literary, religious, or commercial 


Binding, cloth. Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
SEE NEXT PAGE 
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HEART PROBLEMS AND WORLD ISSUES. 


By James ALLEN GEISSINGER. 





- {Heart Problems} 


“JJAMES ALLEN GErSsENcER 
- EE 


“and World Issues |. st 


ASR 


A study and interpretation 
of the book of Revelation, 
which makes that book a read- 
able and understandable one 
for both layman and minister. 
For the layman, it will open 
the way for further profit- 


THE EXALTED FISHERMAN. 
By JoserH NELSON GREENE. 


A practics! and devotional 
study in the life and expe- 
riences of the apostle Peter. 
The plan of the book is carried 
out clearly and logically. It is 
divided into three parts: 

I. The Testing Time. 
Il. The Season of Service. 
Ill. The Days of Decline. 


This book gets the reader's 
attention and holds it. It is 
simple, chee, and unaffected 
: , ; in style; and it is spiritually 
strengthen his faith in the suggestive and interpretative. 
growth and establishment of It shows Peter a vital charac- 


the kingdom of God among me ter, and helps to an_under- 
. ~ — _— standing of the carly Christian 
Binding, cloth. Price, net, 


days. 
$1.00, postpaid. Binding, cloth. 


able study, and will surely en- 
large one’s knowledge and 
































Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


ADDRESSES, ESSAYS, AND SERMONS 


_ What more delightful companion than a good essayist! The ability to 
write a captivating essay or sermon presupposes much of what one of 
our finest essayists has called ‘‘the ripening experience of life.’’ In this 
section will be found the ripe fruitage of the best thinking of some notable 
personalities. The range is wide, and to browse in these intellectual and 
spiritual pastures will surely make for higher thinking and better living. 


MYSTICISM AND 
moe MODERN LIFE. 
x : Sravevscsas ans 
s = MODERN LIFE |. 


JOMN WRIGHT BUCKMAN | 











FESTIVAL SHRINES. 
By W.S. Woopxvutui 


By 
Joun Wricut BuckHamM. A series of meditations on the 
reat festival Occasions—Easter 


One might think that there was Miracles, Memorial Days 
and could be no congruity be- Thank iving Shrines, Christinas 
tween mysticism and modern life. Tides. There is sound philoso; hy 
The reverse is true, and the time is delicate insight, and deft — 
ripe for such a study as Dr. Buck- of this theme. The book not 
ham presents in this volume. The only interprets the special day 
mystical = . implicit in but also reveals the glory and 
religion and is at the heart of all b A - 
evangelical revivals. We are in the opportunity of every day. 
the beginning of a widespread re- 
ligious awakening, and this book 
uncovers the sources and springs 
of genuine spirituality. 

Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 








| eae! 


Binding, cloth. Price, net, 


50 cents, postpaid. 














CHRISTIAN FOCUS. 


By Bisnop Francis J. 
McConnkELL. 


Nine discourses delivered in 
Appleton Chapel, Harvard Uni- 
versity, while Dr. McConnell 
was a member of its Board of 
Preachers. Vital addresses on 
subjects that are close to the 
lives of young men and women. 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, 
$1.00, postpaid. 


DOWN THE ROAD, and Other Essays of 
Nature, Life, Literature, and Religion. 


By Witu1aM VALENTINE 
KELLEY. 





Vee eng Sinan ae 
Ee DOWN THE ROAD 33% 
Another welcome volume of je 

essays from this master of pure 

thought and chaste diction. The 

subjects are fairly evenly di- 

vided between Nature, Life, Lit- 

erature, and Religion. If one 

wishes to browse leisurely in the 

best of English and choicest 

thought, one can do no better 

than to read this book. 


cloth, gold top. 








THE MINISTER AS A MAN. 
By Anprew GILLIEs. 


The main points are that the minister must be: A man of 
self-evident spiritual experience; a man of heroic spirit; a 
man of fearless loyalty to his convictions; a lover of men. 
The theme is well wrought out. 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, 35 cents, postpaid. 

SEE NEXT PAGE 


Binding, 


THE RIPENING EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 
Binding, cloth, gilt top. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 





ADDRESSES, ESSAYS, AND SERMONS 





; OR, SOME CHAR- 
ACTER IDEALS. 


oh : By 
At ® Cuaries Epwarp Locke. 
, The author defines character 
as “the fine art of giving up,” 
and like a motif in music this 
ideal runs through all these 
studies in character. It will be 
suggestive to preachers, helpful 
to the layman, and rich m 
spiritual aspiration and inspira- 
tion to all who read it. 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, 
$1.00, postpaid. 
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THE CUP OF FIRE. 
By Franxurn HAMILTON. 


This book is a mystical and 
idealistic study of spiritual 
verities. The author says, “The 
discussion might be termed a 
suggestion in the Life of the 
Spirit.” The entire develop- 
ment of the theme is carried 
forward under the figure of “a 
cup of fire.” taken from the 
book of Esdras. In conception, 
treatment, and style this manu- 
script is unusual, and its publi- 
cation cannot but awaken 
intellectual interest, quicken 
the ethical consciousness, and 
strengthen and _stablish 
things of the Spirit. 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, 
$1.00, postpaid. 

















THE LIFE EFFICIENT. 
By Georce A. MILLER. 


A series of essays emphasiz- 
ing the ethical and spiritual 
values of life and work. The 
sacred things of duty and ob- 
ligation, of privilege and pre- 
rogative, stand out in bold 
relief. The sophistries and 
subticties of life are perceived 
and exposed, and the things 
that are worth while are clearly 
set forth and visualized 

Binding, cloth, gilt top. Price, 
net, $1.00, postpaid. 


A series of original and epi- 
gTammatic essays dealing with 
such topics as “Pride and Pro- 
crastination,” “Fashion and 
Conceit,” “Profanity and Ly- 
ing,” “Fretting and Ill Tem- 
per,” “Jealousy and Greed,” 
etc. The author has the gift of 
terse and picturesque state- 
ment. A very attractive, read- 
able, and useful book. 


Binding, cloth. Price, net, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS SERMONS. By Bisuop 
Francis J. McConne tt. 
Bishop McConnell’s strong, clear, and candid discussions 
évidence the spirit of a master. 
Binding, gray boards. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 








LITERATURE AND LIFE 





True literature is an expression of life. Real life will find expression. 
Life cannot be hid. It comes to consciousness in spoken and written 
word. Every expression of true and worthy life is profitable for instruc- 
tion, for inspiration, and for service. 


OUR MARTYR 

PRINT IE PRESIDENT— 
martyr presioent> | ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN : 

: Oration by Hon. George 

Bancroft. Burial Ora- 

tion by Bishop Simp- 

son. Eulogy by R.S8. 

Storrs, Jr., D.D. 

Reprinted from the original 
edition. 

Lincoln Memorial Volume.— 
Every lover of Lincoln will wel- 
come the reissue of the more important addresses delivered 
in the shadow of the nation’s great bereavement. To 
those who in this Lincoln Memorial Year are seeking ma- 
terial for a proper commemoration of our Martyr Presi- 
dent’s life and work, this volume will be invaluable. 


Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


LODESTAR AND COMPASS. 


EprTrep By CHANCELLOR 
FRANKLIN HAMILTON. 


An event of historic importance 
for Methodism and for the coun- 
try—the formal opening of The 
American University—is here re- 
corded and illustrated in perma- 
nent and beautiful form. It 
contains the addresses of dis- 
tinguished ministers and publi- 
cists—including President Wilson, 

cai Secretaries Bryan and Daniels, 

" Bishops Cranston, Hamilton, and 

McDowell. The book is amply and most interestingly 

illuctrated with photographs of the speakers, buildings, 

etc., and will be of great value to all realizing the im- 
portance of educational enterprises. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 
SEE NEXT PAGE 





LITERATURE AND LIFE 





‘THE WINGLESS HOUR. 
By Bisuop R. J. Cooxn. 


This excellent little volume, con- 
venient in size, consists of by- een ts 
of Bishop Cooke's spare moments, and 
has as its aim to strengthen, warn, 
sweeten, and console. It does not con- 
sist of essays in the strictest sense of 
the word, but of helpful soliloquies. 

Binding, flexible cloth, gilt 
Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


The Same. Flexible leather, 
top. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid 


top. 


gilt 


THE BIBLE AND LIFE. 


By 


BisHorp Epwin UH. Hucues. 
The Mendenhall Lectures. 
First Series. 


The reader of these lectures will 
necessarily feel that the Bible is a 
real book for real life. Old as it is, F 
it is yet modern and can never be 
outworn because it is the product 
of L. 1 appeals to life, and is f= 
tested y Life. The sty le is terse ‘ 
pe nok Lg and richly illustra- 
tive. There is a rugged strength 

















both in sentence formation and 


subject-matter that is suggestive of a robust mentality 


and a vital spirituality. 


No better book on the Bible- ~ 


- oh irit, purpose, and meaning—can possibly be put in 
nds of our youth. 


hinting. cloth. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 





A ONE-SIDED 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Am BURNS 


A ONE-SIDED AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 
By Oscar Kuvusns. 


In these pages, we see the 
boy devouring books—good, 
bad, and indifferent—for the 
sheer joy of reading; the youth 
systematizing and directing his 

reading for intellectual equip- 
pace and the mature man 
selecting, choosing, and making 
daily companions of books and 
authors that feed and develop 
the spirit. 

Binding, "cloth, gilt top. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid 


—<—<—$——= 


THE AWAKENING OF WOMAN. Sugges- 
tions from the Psychic Side of Feminism. — 


By Fiorence Guertin Tutte. 


“I have read Mrs. Florence 
Guertin Tuttle’s book, 
Awakening of Woman,’ and I was 


‘The § 


so favorably impressed that I re- 


read it a second time, after which 
I also asked a brother minister, 
whose judgment I greatly respect, 
to read 
firmed my own that this book 
was in many respects one of the 
ablest contributions which have 
appeared at any time upon the 
issues with which it 


deals. § 


it. His opinion con- e. 


Everywhere it shows the marks ~ 4 
of pioneer thinking, and I found it of great use in inspi~ 
of my sermon which | 
I preached on the first Lord’s Day of May, especially to 
parents. Certainly this volume should be in the hands 
of every doctor, parent, and teacher.” 


—S. Panxes Capman, D.D. 


ing and directing the thought 


Binding, cloth, gold top. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


CHESTERTON, 


OTHER ESSAYS. 
By W. T. Scort. 
This is a series of essays 


Seas and G b 

The work is thoroughly well 

done. It has keen analysis, fine 
wealth 


discrimination, 


and a 


AND 


of apt similes and om, | 
An excellent book. — 


Binding, cloth, Price, net, 
1.25, postpaid. 





THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 








FOUNDED 1789: 








G. Write us for advice by experts concerning Books, Church, Sunday 


School, and Epworth League Supplies. 


BOOKS 

G. The best of the latest books are on our shelves. 

Any good book will be sent promptly. 
THE HOUSE OF GOOD BOOKS 


STANDS FOR QUALITY AND EFFICIENCY. 


No charge for this service. 





NEW YORK: 
BOSTON : 581 . 
Ut al 


ETROIT : 


THE METHODIST BOOK ge a 


150 Fifth Avenue 
*ylston Street (Copley 8a.) 
- 16 Fifth Avenue 

12 Elizabeth Street, East 


ORDER FROM THE 
NEAREST ADDRESS wl 


ourth Street 


ins -24 <w Wabeat Avenue 
121 McGee Street 


SAN FRANCISCO : 5&7 City Hall Avenue 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 
YOU WANT 
For outside use on 
your church. The 
only board with 
3 inch letters read- 
able over 100 feet 
Next Sunday RALLY BAY ae, 


7 6 DARNUM Poster, 048 © 4000 St 
. sone 


One CARL AD 


TESTIMONIALS FROM 
EVERY STATE 


DUPLEX ENVELOPE SYSTEM 


For Churches and Sunday Schools 
Write for LOWEST PRICES 














1ET 
INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 

SERVICE 


Generally Used, Universally Recommended, All Denomina- 
tions. Outfit sent on trial, The only Real Noiseless Service. 


WM. H. DIETZ, Dept.K, 20 E. Randolph St., CHICAGO 








Before General Conference of 1916 


Every Delegate Should Thoughtfully Read 


THE ARK OF THE 
COVENANT 


Shall Our Bishops Have the Veto Power? 
By GEORGE A. COOKE 


“It isa clear, able and timely argument of living 
issues. I trust it will receive a wide reading and care- 
ful consideration its merit deserves.”—BISHOP 
NAPHTALI LUCCOCK. 

“The author has done a good and timely piece of 
work. His‘relation of critical periods in our church 
history and his interpretation of their bearing upon 
important questions now to the front are worthy of 
the most careful attention.”—-BISHOP WILLIAM O. 
SHEPARD. 


12mo. Pages, vit+174. Cloth. Net, 75 cents, 
post paid 





THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
HOUSE OF GOOD BOOKS 


NEW YORK: 150 Filth Avenve CINCINNATI: 220 West Fourth Screet 

BOSTON: S81 Boylston St.(Copley Sq} CHICAGO: 1018-24 S. Wabash Avenue 

PITTSBURGH: 105 Filth Aveasve KANSAS CITY: 1121 McGee Street 

DETRONT: 12 Elizabeth Street, East © SAN FRANCISCO: S & 7 City Hall Ave, 
ORDER PROM THE NEAREST ADDRESS 





“Pll send 
this to you 


Free!” 


Genuine No. 5 Oliver 
Direct to You! 


If you have the slightest use for a typewriter, I will 
send you this wonderful No. 5 Oliver for a 5-day 
FREE TRIAL. No formalities, no red tape, no obliga- 
tions of any kind, and the free trial will not cost you a 
single cent 

All you need to do in order to see and use one of our 
No. 5 Oliver machines for 5 days free, is to give us your 
name and.address, and tell us to send the machine. 
Try it thoroughly, with no smooth-talking salesman to 
influence you. See how simple it is. Learn how easily 
you can write with the Oliver. Look over its patented 
advantages: visible writing, built-in tabulator, marginal 
release, U-shaped type bar, universal keyboard with six 
extra characters, etc 

Then, if you find it to be the best typewriter you have ever 

. | will tell. you how you can own it by paying me a few 
day. Bat you incur no obligation by sending for a 
isuy if you like, after inspection end trial. Not one 

cent down. 


Ideal for Sermons and Correspondence 


More than 2,000 ministers have purchased Oliver T Tpewrans 
from me. ‘hey prefer them to all others, because they have 
all the advantages of any #100 machine. And besides this, your 
machine will be equipped with special Sermon Type. This type 
is large and clear, easy to read at arm’s length 

Use the Oliver to typewrite your sermons and correspondence. 
Anyone can learn to operate this simple and durable macifine 
with great ease. It saves time and trouble 


Now You Can Afford to Own an Oliver 


It costs you the same each month to buy your Oliver from 
me that you would bave to pay for rent alone anywhere else. 
Such liberal terms and prices have never been known before. 
You can try one for 5 days free, without obligation of any kind, 
I want you to see the machine if it suits you, I will let you 
keep it on your own terms—just what you can afford to pay each 
month. Take a year and a half if you like. My offertells you 
all you want to know. Mail coupon or write today, and get 
the facta. 


H. M. BALLARD, Mer. 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
1510-63G Wabash Ave., Chicago 





TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
1510-63G Wabash Ave., Chicago 259) 
Piease sen me your special offer on a No. 5 Oliver Type- 
writer with special Sermon Type. Tell me how I can bay 
iton easy monthly payments. I am incurring no obliga- 
tion in making this request 


Name 


Address 
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In Thickness and Weight -The India- Sei Edition 


DICTIONARY-““ivesster” 


Has nearly 3,000 pages, with type matter equivalent to a 15- : 


Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single volume! Only 2% inches 
thick, in Rich, Full Red Leather Binding, with Gilt Top. E 


(Highest Award) 

‘The Only Grand Prize «ives io siction- 

aries at the Pan- 

ama-Pacific International Exposition waS granted to Webster’s 

= = New International and the Merriam Series for Superiority 
= of Educational Merit. 


il} Ahi ATM! 
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SELLATUA TALEO LOETEDAODA OTT OE NTE VOTTOETDLEODELERUDO ELL DEOS ELE ELTODOGETERAERRSARASE ETE LIT 


7 1915 ATLAS (©) FREE. 


to the readers of THE NORTH AMER- = 
ICAN REVIEW who take advantage of 
the offer here made to 


Deliver for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only = 
a few cents a week, either thé India- =" 
Paper or Re sing, Edition in Full Red 
Leather Bin 


(in alt States and Canada.) =} Hi 
<A Is the 1915 “New = § 

eee The Atlas Reference Atlas of = 
India-Paper Edition. Regular-Paper the World,” containing nearly 200 = J 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India Edition. on with 128 pa, ar of maps, =] 


paper. It has an excellent printing surface, re- . =F 
sulting in remarkably clear impressions of type utifully printe in colors, =| 


li 
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Printed on strong book 


= and illustrations, What a satisfaction to own og vale Soke. with marginal reference indexes, : 
= the New Merriam-Webster inaformsolightand x 514 in. Weight 16 lbs. besides illustrated description =f 
= convenient to use This edition is one half the Both Editions are printed f = } 
= thickness and weight of the regular prr oe Size from the same plates and 0 Panama Canal, all hand- = 
= 12%in.x9%in.x 2%in. Weight 7 }4 Ibs. indexed. some! boun , = ; 
= THIS NEW CREATION CONTAINS OVER size tai x1 4 in’ red cloth, =| ; 
= 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. Over 6,000 Illustrations. Jo oo ee s\h 
= 12,000 Biographical Names. eeety 3,000 ring + | Home Office (Coupon 
= dictic tht 
= _ 30,000 Geographical Subjects. Thegnly dictionary with the new | &- & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Thousands of other References. “A Stroke of Genius. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. i 
“To have this work in the home is like sending | Piease send me. free of all obligation of cx 
. pense, acopy © est in Pronunciation,’’ a\so 
the whole family to college. ‘hei | “Rr Red Facsimile Booklet,’ * with specimen 
° pages of India and Regular paper and tern 
(2°To those who respond at once we will send [0 your Methodist “Review Atlas oft 
acopy of “Dictionary Wrinkles,” containing an amusing ‘‘Test in Pronuncia- ~ the ‘Webster's New International Dic iP 
tion” (with key) entitled “The Americanization of Carver.’ * also a “‘Red ionary.’ 
Facsimile Booklet"’ of interesting questions with reference to their answers. | z 
Mail this coupon at once to RE PPR Re Ue SIT: Ear 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. a , 
Publishers of Genuine-Webster Dictionaries for over 70 years. | 2 TEBE oo .ss cose rare cone venesrsncnatnnnenee 
AML dik balidens nh hiviispenntheatse witip socgredaateaglied disses. 
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